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SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF EDWARD LASCELLES, 


THE*DUBLIN 
UNIVERSITY 


MARCH, 


MAGAZINE. 


1854. 


Von. III. 


GENT. 


CHAP. I. 


BOYISH DAYS. 


«Thus summer months bring wilding shoot, 
From bud to bloom, from bloom to fruit ; 
And years draw on our mortal span, 


From child to boy, from boy to man,” 


My dear * * * 

You cannot have forgotten the merry 
fire-side evenings we spent together 
last autumn at -, when after pass- 
ing a fatiguing day in swaying “ o’er 
pool and stream” the ponderous salmon- 
rod, or in beating for game among the 
deep and difficult recesses of the forest, 
we found ourselves snugly seated at 
the lodge, beneath the cheering influ- 
ence of a blazing faggot and brilliant 
argand. On these occasions, while my 
cherished Sposa was engaged at her 
needle-work, or perhaps in the kindly 
office of busking hooks for our sport 
of the morrow—little Edward frolick- 
ing gaily round the room, and the 
faithful Ida slumbering on the hearth— 
I have frequently, at your request, 
narrated passages from the scenes of 
my many-coloured life. These, you 
used to tell me, you listened to with 
pleasure ; and you have often urged 
me to reduce them to w riting, for the 
entertainment of yourself ‘and the 
marvel-loving world. I fear, however, 
that the partiality of your friendship 
may have induced you to attach to the 
narrations the interest you felt in the 
narrator ; and you must “certainly have 
left enti irely out of mind, that though 
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my hand is sufficiently familiar with 
the tiller, it is but little conversant with 
the pen. 

‘The voice of a friend, however, 
speaketh the words of pe reuasion,” and 
I certainly did intend, on some uncer- 
tain and far distant day, to accede to 
your request ; and having first gone 
forth, in accordance with the advice of 
the sage, and traced the boundary of 
my grave, and touched the stone that 
was to mark my head, and sworn by 
the sacred majesty of death, that my 
testimony should be true, unwarped by 
pre judice, unbiassed by favour, and un- 
stained by malice, to tell in my own 
plain style the story of my somewhat 
eventful life. Circumstances however, 
I am ashamed to say how trivial, have 
induced me to anticipate this intention, 
and to commence my task at an earlier 
period, and without such solemn pre- 
paration. Shall I tell you that nothing 
less than three weeks continued rain, 
aud the prospect of three weeks more, 
have tempted me at present to my 
writing-table! The face of nature is 
indeed sadly changed since you were 
here. The cheerful azure of the sunny 
skies has given place to the lowering 
of gloomy clouds, and the murmuring 
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of the autumn breeze to the howling of 
the winter tempest. From my window 
I can but dimly see the dark and 
misty eane the wind is moaning 
piteously in the Gaves, and sleety rain 
drifting with intermitting gusts against 
the casement. Our favourite fishing- 
stream, that used to flow so softly past 
my door, cascading over its shingly 


Che guerra porti, e 


The forest, too, is stripped of the 
lovely autumn-tinted foliage it bore ; 
its most inaccessible cover is laid open 
to the fury of the tempest, and you 
may hear the disconsolate crow of the 
pheasant, and the querulous call of the 
artridge, as they flit to and fro, seeking 
in vain for shelter. For the present 
my “occupation is gone!” My angle 
and my fowling-piece, my salmon-rod 
and spear, hang idle in the hall, and I 
am thus compelled to follow the ex- 
ample of Montaigne, and seek refuge 
in my pen from the ennui that ever 
accompanies idleness. To record the 
thoughts, and scenes, and remembran- 
ces of days gone by, will help to be- 
guile me of a few unoccupied hours ; 
and if the perusal of the following 
pages shall afford you one moment’s 
pleasure, I shall consider myself doubly 
rewarded. 


It cannot be of any surpassing in- 
terest to you or the world to know, 
that I was born at , on the 
day of , in the year . Of my 
parents I shall only remark, that they 
are sach—for they still live—as merited 
in every way the love and veneration 
of a son; and I may say with the ve- 
nerable Archdeacon of Wilts, that had 
I the power of choosing a father and 
mother for myself, I would fix upon 
those whom Providence has allotted 
me. With my father I have always 
lived on terms of the warmest friend- 
ship, while on my part, our intimacy 
has been tempered by that feeling of 
respect which should ever be para- 
mount in the breast of a son, when he 
looks upon the face of his — Il 
est mon pére et mon meilleur ami! 
Eternal blessings crown the honoured 
head of the indulgent protector of my 
infancy, the valued friend of my ma- 
turer years! ; 

Of the events of my childhood I 
cannot be supposed to have any very 
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bed, or stretching out its waters, a long 
refulgent mirror in the beams of the 
mid-day sun, is now dashing furiously 
on its course, and sweeping, brown and 
boisterous, over the friendly alders that 
used to shade its banks. Far beyond 
the boundary of its former bed, it hurls 
its angry crested waves, 


e pare 
non tributo al mare. 


distinct recollection. The mind, dur- 
ing those tender years, may be said to 
resemble a glassy lake, which retains 
for the moment a vivid picture of the 
objects reflected on it, but from whose 
surface the transient shadows are ut- 
terly obliterated by the first breeze 
that passes over the slumbering waters. 
Circumstances, indeed, there are, of so 
lasting a character, that they are never 
forgotten ; and though the recollections 
of them often appear to us to be no- 
thing more than the dreamy visions of 
fancy, still they retain to the last the 
vivid freshness of their colours, and 
recur from time to time, knit to the 
memory by a thousand trivial links of 
association, 

When I contemplate my somewhat 
dark and weather-beaten complexion— 
which has seen the suns of many a 
clime, and felt the bitings of many a 
bitter blast—I can scarcely bring my- 
self to believe that my childhood was 
nursed upon the lap of luxury ; nay, 
that it was even sunned in the rays of 
—— itself. Yet such is the fact. 

y father held a situation of some im- 
os connected with the royal 

ousehold, and as children, my brother 
and myself frequently resided within 
the ancient halls of Windsor. It was 
then that Britain was glorious beneath 
the benignant sway of the august 
George the Third; and knit to my 
earliest recollections is the venerable 
face of that beloved monarch, as he 
would often take me on his knee, and 
poe into my tiny features through 
is almost sightless eyes, pat me on the 
head, and call me “his little white 
boy.” My brother, who was considera- 
bly older, and extremely manly for his 
age, he used to denominate, by way of 
distinction, “the black.” Those who 
were much about Windsor at the time 
may perhaps recollect him, as a re- 
markably handsome child, who was 
considered one of the “lions” of the 
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promenade, and used often to take his 
station beside the band of the Cold- 
stream Guards, and endeavour to ac- 
company their martial strains upon his 
little cymbals. The white boy and the 
black! Alas, what mighty changes 
Old Time effects! The comforts of a 
quiet home, and fostering attentions of 
fond friends, have blanched the bronze 
from Frederick's cheek, while hard- 
ships and hot-climates have imparted 
not a little swarthiness to mine! Mais 
nimporte. 

Of one whimsical circumstance 
which occurred at Windsor, I have 
still a vivid recollection. 

At the time of which I speak, the 
Princess was famous for her skill 
in dress, and she often appeared before 
my wondering eyes, attired in all the 
gorgeous splendour of the court, her 
head adorned by a most luxuriant wig, 
whose powder-laden tresses hung 
gracefully over her shoulders. This 
wig was the object of my particular 
affection, and I long watched for an 
opportunity of investing myself with 
its shady Leneurs. Accordingly, one 
day when the princess was engaged 
elsewhere, I stole cautiously into her 
tiring-room, and closing the door 
behind me, commenced a search for 
the envied ornament. It was not long 
till I discovered the place of its repo- 
sitory, and lifting it carefully from the 
gilded box in which it lay, | mame 
it in a most courtier-like fashion on my 
head, completing my costume by 
throwing a fine cloth-of-gold scarf 
across my shoulders. It so happened 
that while I was thus engaged, the 
venerable monarch, who was then 
in a very imbecile state, and used 
often to amuse himself with my child- 
ish prattle, sent one of the pages to 
fetch “his little white boy.” But the 
white boy was no where to be found ; 
all his usual haunts were carefully ex- 
plored, but no traces of him could be 
discovered. At length, a group of 
searchers, at the head of whom was 
my mother, entered the tiring-room, 
and there I was, parading with all 
imaginable majesty, before a large 
pier-glass ;—one hand retaining the 
folds of my scarf, the embroidered 
border of which swept gracefully on 
the ground, and the other raised to 
support the capacious wig, and prevent 
it from totally obscuring my tiny 
visage. 
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“ For shame, Edward,” said my 
mother, when she had somewhat re- 
covered her surprise; “this is most 
disgraceful conduct ; should it come to 
her majesty’s ears, you shall certainly 
be severely punished.” 

“TI don’t care a straw for her ma- 
jesty,” I replied, lifting the wig a little 
higher on my brow as I spoke; “she 
never wore such a wig as this in her 
life ;—she’s a nasty snuffy old woman, 
and wears nothing but an ugly mob- 
cap.” And darting another glance at 
the mirror, I strutted away, quite proud 
of my appearance. 

The joke, however, did not end 
here. The insolent manner in which 
I had spoken of the queen was re- 
peated, and I was ordered, in conse- 
quence, to be severely whipped ; and 
perhaps it was the somewhat pitiless 
infliction of this punishment that 
served more than anything else to 
engrave the circumstance on my me- 
mory. 

With the history of my school-bay 
career I shall not detain you. It is 
nothing more than the usual chronicle 
of plots, discoveries, floggings, or- 
chard-robbings, desertions, captures, 
and so forth, which form in general the 
most striking features of a school-boy’s 
life. Whenever there was mischief on 
hand, I was sure to be employed in it ; 
and I would at any time have risked a 
severe flogging, extra tasks, and soli- 
tary confinement, for the pleasure of 
what we technically termed “a lark.” 
Being naturally of a daring reckless 
disposition, I was for the most part 
elected the leader in deeds of dan- 
ger; and I usually led the van of my 
trembling associates, when we were 
ordered for punishment, into the dread- 
ed presence of the master. And truly 
it required considerable firmness of 
nerve to face without tremour that 
stern individual, when sentence of 
guilty had been recorded. Mercy he 
knew none; nay, on some occasions, 
even justice and he did not pull toge- 
ther in the same boat. I think I see 
him yet, with his scowling eye, dark 
brow, and livid complexion ; his pow- 
erful limbs displayed to the best advan- 
tage by the never-failing long black silk 
stockings ; his sinewy arm brandishing 
the pickled birch, which had just been 
removed from beneath the salted junk 
that formed our Thursday’s dinner, 
standing over some unfortunate com- 
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rade who was to precede me in punish- 
ment. With back and shoulders bared, 
lay the unlucky wight, extended trans- 
versely across. two forms, between 
which stood the muscular flagellator ; 
and you may conceive my feelings 
were any thing but enviable, as I wit- 
nessed blow after blow descend, and 
heard the appalling shrieks of my 
miserable comrade. Much have our 


arch-agitators harped upon the topic of 


slavery! I have witnessed the actual 
condition of the slave, both in our 
own and foreign colonies, but never 
did I see him, even in his most de- 
graded state, subjected to more brutal 
treatment than is daily undergone at 
some of our seminaries of education, 
by the scions of the best blood in 
Britain ! 

With my studies I was never very 
much in arrear; and though I could 
boast of being flogged oftener and 
more severely than any boy at school, 
I hardly recollect an instance of my 
being so for negligence at my lessons. 
Accordingly, I made considerable pro- 
gress in classic lore, and used to read 

omer and Catullus ad aperturam 
libri ;—no small boast, certainly, for a 
bay of twelve. Nay, such was my 
proficiency, that even the master him- 
self, who bore me no good-will for the 
many teazing tricks I played him, was 
fain to give a tacit acknowledgment 
of it; and he invariably called upon 
me to “exhibit,” whenever a stranger 
came to examine the school. After 
conducting his visitor through the dif- 
ferent benches, and displaying the best 
specimens of writing, accounting, and 
so forth, he would tell him, that he 
could boast of being more successful 
in the classics than in any other branch 
he taught. “I believe 1 may say, 
Sir,” he would continue, “ there is not 
one boy in my advanced class who will 
not, without preparation, translate any 
passage in Homer you choose to pre- 
scribe ;” and then turning, as if by 
accident, to me—“ Master Lascelles,” 
he would say, “ will you stand up and 
translate the lines the gentleman has 

inted out. 1 ceased, however, to 
the shew-boy shortly before leaving 
school, in rather a comical manner. 

It chanced that one very tempting 
summer’s morning, I took my fishing- 
rod, and stole away at grey dawn to 
enjoy a few hours at my favourite 
sport, thinking I could easily manage 
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to be back before any of the family 
were astir, When I[ reached the 
stream, I found it in the most “ beauti- 
ful order.” A light westerly breeze 
curled the surface, and the rising sun, 
while it tipped the tops of the trees 
and high-browed banks on either side, 
left the dark waters beneath in a state 
of most propitious obscurity. Follow- 
ing old Isaak’s rule, I fishe od my stream 
by inches ; the trout rose eagerly at 
my fly, and afforded such excellent 
sport, that I quite forgot to “ mark the 
lagging foot of time,” and when I re- 
turned home, I found my companions 
already entering the school-room. To 
be absent a whole morning without 
leave I knew was an unpardonable 
offence ; and I felt my skin grow 
somewhat tight for me, when I saw 
the doctor enter, with a dark frown 
upon his brow, and the awful pickled 
birch in his hand. Since I had been 
caught, as it were, in the fact, and 
there was sufficient overt proof of my 
guilt, I was not allowed the benefit of 
an investigation, but ordered to strip 
on the instant. Two benches were 
drawn forward to the middle of the 
room ; I was stretched with bared back 
across them, and the pitiless pedagogue 
dealt me fifty of his severest blows 
in rapid succession, then lifting me up 
by the arm, and giving me a shake 
that made me stagger, said he would 
“teach me to go a-fishing again of a 
morning.” 

Scarcely had I donned my coat, and 
resumed my seat, when the servant 
entered in great haste, and announced 
that a strange gentleman had arrived 
to visit the school. Quick as thought 
the rod was hid, and the forms shoved 
back to their places ; and, when the 
visitor entered, the angry frown upon 
the doctor’s face was exchanged for 
such gracious smiles, that he looked, 
for all the world, like the benignant 
Father in Raphael’s Holy Family. 
The usual routine of exhibition was 
gone through, and a due meed of praise 
adhibited, when coming up to me, and 
patting me, in the most kindly way, 
upon the head, “ Edward, my dear,” 
he said, “will you translate a passage 
of the gentleman’s choosing *” My 
back was smarting grievously at the 
moment, and [ could feel the warm 
drops of: blood trickling down between 
my skin and my shirt. I believe I 
may safely say that my disposition is 
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not naturally either dogged or vindic- 
tive, but I shuddered at the loathsome 
touch of the hypocritical tyrant, and 
inwardly vowed revenge. The passage 
selected was the well-known ode of 
Horace, commencing 
** Parcus deorum cultor, et infrequens 
Insanientis dum sapientie 
Consultus erro,” 

and I could perceive a triumphant 
smile on the docits face us it was 
named, for he knew that none could 
have been chosen which was more 
familiar to me. His surprise, there- 
fore, may be imagined, when I com- 
menced reading, in my most monoto- 
nous tone, blundering in the quantity 
at every word. It was in vain that he 
frowned, and bit his lip, and pinched 
my toes, and warned me, with a sharp 
“ pay attention, Sir,’—on I stammered, 
with the most dogged incorrigibility. 
His dark eye flashed with anger—his 
shaggy brows began to corrugate—the 
book trembled in his hand—his whole 
frame shook with passion ; and when 
I filled up the sum of my misconduct, 
by commencing to translate in the 
following classic language—* The park 
of the gods, not unfrequently culti- 
vated”—he completely lost all com- 
mand of himself—dashed the book from 
his hand—gave a stamp with his foot 
that made the wall shake, and, clench- 
ing his fist, gave me a blow that 
speedily laid me senseless on the floor. 
The result of the affair I never wit- 
nessed : for when sensation returned, 
I found myself in bed, in a state of 
burning fever. 

Searcely was I well recovered from 
the effects of this illness, when I was 
engaged in another frolic, which ended 
in my being finally removed from 
school. 

It chanced that one of the boys was 
the son of a gentleman who resided 
within about four miles of the town, 
and was possessed of a handsome 
manor, well stocked with all sorts of 
game, and a garden filled with a great 
variety of tine fruit. To make a 
regular storm of the premises, and have 
a day’s beating in the cover and revel- 
ling in the orchard, had long been pro- 
jected ; but we had never been able to 
accomplish our design, owing to the 
dread our comrade entertained of en- 
countering his father when engaged in 
such an overt act of rebellion. At 
length the fortunate concurrence of a 
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whole holiday, and the absence of the 
gentleman in London, gave us an op- 
portunity of carrying our plans into 
execution. Accordingly, we made our 
arrangements, and started, five in 
number—the heir-apparent of the de- 
voted manor at our head. It was a 
beautiful morning, in beautiful June. 
The sun had been up about an hour, 
and the dew-covered herbs and trees 
glanced cheerfully in the golden light. 
Away we trudged, gay in spirits, and 
buoyant with the expectation of a 
grand day’s sport; treading our way 
through plantations, topping fences, 
and scouring fields—for we scorned to 
plod, like every day mortals, along the 
parched and dusty highway. To our 
youthful spirits the scene was beyond 
description exhilirating. Every pass 
that was more inaccessible—every leap 
that was more difficult than another, 
we were sure to choose ; dashing for- 
ward, to the infinite danger of our 
persons, and the detriment of our 
clothes, with the spirit-stirring cry of 
“follow the leader.” To lend a 
hand to some unlucky comrade, as he 
slid down a precipice, or missing his 
leap, found himself immersed in the 
water he intended to clear, caused us 
frequent delays. From these mishaps, 
however, none of us were totally dis- 
abled ; and a few scratches, cuts, and 
bruises formed the amount of our mis- 
fortunes ; when at length, after a cir- 
cuitous walk of three hours, we dis- 
covered the mansion-house of the 
demesne we intended to honour—its 
white minarets “ bosomed high ’mid 
tufted trees,” glancing merrily in the 
rays of the morning sun. To make 
our devoirs in the drawing-room did 
not, of course, form any part of our 
plans ; so, following the directions of 
our guide, we pushed away in a sinuous 
direction for the dog-kennel. The 
names of several of the dogs, pro- 
nounced by the well-known voice of 
the young master, soon gave rise to 
such boisterous notes of recognition 
from within, that, trembling for our 
incognito, we rushed forward to open 
the gates, and set the growling cap- 
tives free. Firm and fast, however, 
was every door and wicket locked. It 
was in vain that we attempted to shake 
them open—the more we shook, the 
more noisy grew the canine inmates ; 
till at last the hubbub was loud enough 
to have shaken the very walls of the 
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keeper’s house, and roused the Cer- 
berus, “slept he never so soundly.” 
There was not a moment to be lost ; 
discovery, at this moment, would have 
been ruin. It chanced that some car- 

enters had been engaged the day 

efore in preparing beams for roofing 
a small pheasantry, several of which 
were lying scattered about. In an 
instant one of the heaviest was swing- 
ing in our hands—a short run, a hearty 
push—open flew the main door—out 
rushed a motley group of pointers, 
spaniels,greyhounds, retrievers, cockers, 
and terriers, and a few minutes after 
found us all hidden deep in the recesses 
of the neighbouring cover. Guns we 
had none, nor did we for a moment feel 
the want of them. Sufficient was it 
for us that a set of fine dogs were 
scouring about before us, and obeying 
our word of command—it was a sight 
that inspired us with a proud con- 
sciousness of manhood. The difficulties, 
too, we had to encounter, in forcing our 
way through the tough tangled branches 
of prickly brambles, and the sharp 
thorns of dense furze, were not without 
their charms. The very circumstance 


of hearing ourselves call out, “ Cock! 


Cock! Mark !” and so forth, as we had 
often heard our fathers do, was delight- 
ful. And then the pheasants and par- 
tridges that were flying about in all 
directions—greyhounds chasing hares, 
which they speedily lost in the thicket— 
retrievers aueieg through the lake, 
in pursuit of young water-fowl—ter- 
riers grubbing at the entrances of 
rabbit héles—pointers and setters stand- 
ing over hidden game—and the little 
cocker’s bell, tinkling cheerily among 
the brushwood—all formed a scene that 
realised our most anxious expectations, 
and placed us, for a time, in an elysium 
of happiness. 

As we anticipated, however, the noise 
which the dogs made, on our first 
arrival at the kennel, had roused the 
watchful keeper, and his astonishment 
may be conceived when he found the 
door broken open, and every individual 
of his charge gone. It was in vain that 
he inquired from the other servants ; 
their astonishment was equal to his 
own, and no one could give him any 
information that might lead to the de- 
tection of the robbers. His only 
resource, therefore, was to follow the 
prints of the dogs’ feet ; which, as the 
dew was still onthe grass, he could do 
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with considerable certainty ; and when 
he had traced us to the forest, the 
broken boughs of the trees, and empty 
shells of eggs, served as an excellent 
guide for his farther progress. We 
were busily engaged, at the sedgy 
corner of the wood-embosomed lake, 
sending our spaniels and retrievers in 
search of young wild ducks, when, 
through a long alley or vista of the 
forest, we descried the portly figure of 
old Peter bearing down full upon us. 
This was a sad consummation, and 
there was nothing for it but swiftness of 
limb. Starting from the water, in 
which most of us were plunging middle- 
deep, we called off the dogs, and hied 
away, at the top of our speed, in the 
opposite direction. It was necessaky, 
however, that we should surmount the 
high bank of the lake, inorder to 
secure our retreat, and we were in this 
elevated position when the practised 
eye of Peter caught a glimpse of our 
party, dogs and all. Presently we 

eard the shrill note of the whistle. 
The dogs pricked up their ears at the 
well-known sound, fooked back, and, 
recognizing the old man, darted off 
with the most impetuous alacrity to 
join him, utterly heedless of all the 
threats and entreaties we employed to 
detain them. Our practice of the 
“noble art of venery,” was thus put an 
end to for the.day, but this was no 
reason why we should give up the 
other parts of our sport ; and, accord- 
ingly, making a feint, So’as to leave old 
Peter to conclude that we were clear 
off, we turned sharp round, and follow- 
ing a somewhat circuitous route, soon 
found ourselvesinthe vicinity of the hen- 
roosts. Here we commenced a system 
of regular pillage, and it was not long 
before we had secured every egg and 
chicken that we could conveniently lay 
our hands on. Loaden with booty, a 
council was now held as to the pro- 
priety of beating a retreat; but how 
was it possible to pass the outside of 
the garden wall, with the chimney-tops 
of the vinery staring us full in the face, 
and the branches of some lofty fruit 
trees waving temptingly in the sun- 
shine? A few steps up a pruning 
ladder, a light vault, and we stood 
within the precints of the garden. All 
was hushed as death; not an indi- 
vidual gardener within hail. Softly 
and stealthily we crept into the hot- 
house, and bagged a quantity of unripe 
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grapes and hard peaches. A circuit 
of the gooseberry and currant bushes 
completed our tour, and we were for- 
tunate enough to make our exit by an 
open door, undiscovered and laden 
with an infinite variety of spoil. 

With spirits by no means so exuberant, 
and corporeal vigour somewhat subdued, 
we now found ourselves on our way back 
to school. Our pleasure was past, 
certain punishment to come. Faint 
and wearily we trudged along the very 
highway we had so scornfully despised 
in the morning, and arriving at our 
destination, were not a little dismayed 
to find the gates locked and the porter 
gone. To climb the wall was therefore 
our only resource ; and what was a 
twelve-foot wall with good niches to 
inen who had already braved so many 
dangers! I being reckoned the best 
scaler, mounted first ; and having as- 
sisted the rest to reach the top, we all 
easily dropped from thence into the yard 
beneath. Our descent, however, was 
not managed so cautiously but that it 
alarmed the vigilant watch-dog, who, 
accordingly as in duty bound, com- 
menced a deep-mouthed incessant bay- 
ing. It was in vain that we attempted 
to pacify him ; the more we coaxed, the 
louder he barked, till at length the up- 
roar became so tremendous that the 

orter hurried from his booth, with a 
fighted torch in his hand, to ascertain 
the cause of the alarm. To have won 
over the good-natured old Richard 
would have been no very difficult task ; 
but our wits were brought fairly aw 
comble, when we descried the tall figure 
of the Doctor issue from the house 
and hurry to the scene of action. 
There we stood, at once guilty and 
condemned ; our hard-earned booty 
lying at our feet, and our dew-covered 
habiliments glancing in the red glare 
of the blazing torch. The brows of 
the pedagogye gathered black and 
stormy ; and’there was a vindictive 
smile upon his lips that boded heavy 
retribution. “So! I’ve eaught you, 
have I, yon robber rascals! Off! Off 
to your rooms, you shall hear more of 
this to-morrow |” 

Early in the morning, accordingly, 
we were ordered up for punishment, 
and underwent, as usual, a round of 
most severe flagellation. In addition 
to the pains of the birch, I, as ring- 
leader, was sentenced to one week’s 
solitary confinement in my room, and 


received at the same time the pleasant 
intelligence that my father should cer- 
tainly be informed of every thing that 
had passed. 

It was on the third day of my cap- 
tivity, as I was sitting at my table, 
puzzling myself in the preparation of 
the tasks that were allotted me, and 
brooding over my evil destiny that 
brought me into so many scrapes, when 
I was startled by the unwonted sound 
of wheels, and running to the window, 
I caught a glimpse of my father’s car- 
riage as it drove up to the door. Here 
then was a consummation to all my mi- 
series. I was pretty certain that the vin- 
dictive pedagogue would report nothin 
but the worst edition of the story, an 
if so, what had I not to expect from 
the displeasure of my offended parent. 
The pain of the birch I could endure, 
but at the bare idea of seeing my fa- 
ther angry, I trembled; for mild and 
indulgent though he was in general, 
he was aman “that in his wrath was 
terrible.” It was the first time in my 
life that I had ever felt afraid to meet 
him, and there was something indes- 
cribably painful in the feeling. - At 
length I heard his step upon the stair— 
it entered the corridor—the door of 
my room opened—and in he stepped, 
with his usual upright form and mea- 
sured martial stride. Whenever he 
entered, my eye caught his ; but there 
was no frown upon his brow, his lips 
smiled as sweetly as ever, and there 
was a look of even more than usual 
kindness in his countenance. That 
look it was impossible to resist; I 
sprang from my seat and ‘rushed into 
his arms. With all the warmth of a 
father he returned my embrace, and 
patting me affectionately on the head, 
“ Well, Ned,” he said, “I have.a sad 
account of you from your master. 
But never be afraid, my boy ; I don’t 
believe a word of it. I always thought 
him an ill-tempered sour rascal, and I 
blame myself for leaving you so long 
in his clutches. But never mind ; its 
all over now, and I have news that I 
think will make up to you for all that 
has happened ;” and drawing a paper 
from his pocket, he put it in my hand. 
It was a midshipman’s appointment in 
the royal navy ; a situation for which 
I had long been soliciting him to ap- 
ply, much against his own inclination 
and the wishes of the rest of the fa- 
mily; and I now thanked him warmly 
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for having thus unexpectedly acceded 
to my wishes ; protesting that it was 
the only profession to which I was 
warmly inclined, and that he had made 
me the happiest person in the world. 

“ Well, well,” he replied, “we will 
speak of that another time. At pre- 
sent proceed to pack up your things 
with all possible dispatch, for you shall 
go home with me to-day !” 

You may believe I was not tardy in 
complying with this request. Books, 
clothes, fishing tackle and cricket bats, 
and_an endless assortment of other 
varieties, were huddled together into 
my trunk with the greatest celerity, and 
in a few minutes we were ready for 
starting. 

“Well, Sir,” said the master, as we 
were taking leave, “ TI congratulate you 
on ‘having got him appointed to the 
navy; it is the only thing that can 
ever do him good; I only fear it is 
come too late.” 

“ Much obliged to you, Sir,” replied 
my father, sharply, “for giving the boy 
so fair a charac ter. Of course we are 
bound to ascribe all his good qualities 
to the praiseworthy exertions of his 
preceptor. Come, Ned, my lad, jump 
up; good morning to you, Sir!” and 
the next minute we were snugly seated 
in the carriage, rolling along to the old 
and much loved manor-house. 

The time I had to spend with my 
family was limited ; as my father inti- 
mated that it would be necessary for 
me in the beginning of the week fol- 
lowing, to start for Chatham, where 
the ship to which I was appointed was 
fitting out. Eagerly were the few days 
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I had to remain employed by my 
mother and sisters in attempting to 
persuade me to renounce the idea of 
going to sea. Every argument that 
affection or ingenuity could suggest 
was used. The horrors of the tempest 
were painted in the most vivid colours, 
with all its accompaniments of thunder, 
and lightning, and rent rigging, and 
shivered masts, and the labouring ship 
tossed to and fro among waves far 
higher than the Malbourne Moun- 
tains. I was told of the oppressive 
usage practised by the captain and 
officers on the poor midshipmen ; how 
they were oftimes confined like eagles 
on the pinnac ‘le of the mast, and 
kept there for weeks together without 
food; how they were obliged, during 
the cold bleak night, to walk alone up 
and down the pitch-dark deck ; how, if 
they chanced to fallasleep on their posts, 
they were tied by the neck, and flogged 
for a whole blessed hour without stop- 
ping ; how they got nothing to eat but 
great round lumps of unboiled salt beef, 
and how they had to sleep in a bag not 
much bigger than a Carlisle peck. But 
it was all in vain. The appointment 
had been procured at my own urgent 
request, and nothing on earth could 
now tempt me to relinquish it. 

At length the day of my departure 
arrived ; ‘and steeling my heart as well 
as possible, in order that no tear should 
be seen, or sigh heard, which might be 
construed into repentance, I went 
through the parting scene with a tole- 
rably unconcerned demeanour, and 
started in company with my father for 
Chatham. 


II, 





CRUISE. 


Cleft by the rapid prow, the waves divide, 
And in hoarse murmurs break on either side.” 







« Our first care on arriving at Chatham 
was to wait on the port-admiral, who 
was a very old friend of my father. 
We were most kindly reecived. 


my lad,” 


TIcKEL. 


“ So your'e appointed to the Hesperus, 
(he said to me )}—the he appy 
Hesperus. Well, I wish you joy.. ‘To 
say you sail under Captain Morley, is 
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to boast of having one of the finest 
fellows in the service for your com- 
mander. I hope,” he continued, turn- 
ing to my father, “you have no en- 
gagement for this evening ; I expect 
Morley to dinner, and shall be very 
happy. if you and your son can join the 
party.” My father expressed his rea- 
diness to do so; and after a little far- 
ther conversation, we took our leave. 
To a raw boy not ten days from 
school, the idea of dining with a man 
of the port-admiral’s consequence was 
not a little formidable ; however, I 
made no complaints, but slipping on 
my silk stoe kings, drove down with my 
father at the time appointed. On our 
arrival, we were ushered into a large 
and elegantly furnished room, but 
much to my relief, found none of the 
company assembled. Soon after we 
had seated ourselves, the port-admiral 
entered, dressed in full uniform; his 
wife, a most beautiful woman, leaning 
on his arm. It is not to be supposed 
that Dr. Birch’s* flagellatory system 
of education was altogether the best 
calculated for producing Chesterfields 
—so after shaking hands with the ad- 


Though the cold heart to 


but such a smile as beams in its loveli- 
ness in the face only of the kind and 
benevolent. His figure was powerful 
and gracefully formed; and his well- 
turned athletic limbs were displayed to 
advantage by the long white-silk stock- 
ings whicl h constituted, at that time, an 

essential part of the full-dress naval 
costume. Altogether there was some- 
thing about his appearance extremely 
prepossessing. He was one of those 
enviable men whem a person can’t help 
liking at first sight. 

As soon as he had paid his devoirs 
to the principal persons in the room, J 
was led up to See in a most formal 
manner by the worthy admiral, and 
introduced as one of his midshipmen. 
Awkwardness and wmauvaise honte 
caused.me at first to feel not a little 
nervous’ before’ him; but the gentle 
kindness of his manner, and the affubi- 
lity of his address soon restored my 
confidence, and made me feel quite at 
ease in his. presence. The evening 
was spent in a course of most agree- 





* Not Dr. Birch of Rugby. 
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miral, and being presented to his lady, 
I made very little scruple of turning 
round and proceeding to examine a 
splendid engraving of the batile of 
La Hogue which was hanging on the 
wall, One after another the company 
arrived ; and each time the door 
opened I felt a sort of nervous trepida- 
tion lest the dreaded oe 1in should be 
ushered in. At length I did hear the 
servant announce, in a loud articulate 
tone, “Captain Morley!” Rivetted on 
the door-way, as he entered, were my 
anxious eyes, and certainly they en- 
countered no very appalling spectre. 
He was a man apparently between 
thirty-five and forty years of age, 
rather above than under the middle 
size, with a remarkably intelligent ex- 
pression of countenance, a dark spark- 
ling eye, fine auburn hair, and a com- 
plexion bronzed, more perhaps by hard 
service than by nature. Round his 
lips and eyes there played a peculiarly 
pleasing smile, which I afterwards found 
was habitual; evidently not one of 
thuse smiles by which the poet tells 
the cheek may be tinged 


ruin run darkly the while ; 


able conversation, during which I 
performed the part of a delighted 
listener ; and my father and I returned 
to our hotel, charmed in every respect 
with the gallant commander. 

Next day was spent in making the 
necessary arrangements; and on the 
succeeding morning I shook hands 
with my father, and went on board. 
At first, everything went on tolerably 
well; I found my brother middies on 
the whole very agreeable, and as a 
mark of kindness to the “ young bear,” 
I was invited to dine in the gua-reom 
with the officers. Towards evening, 
however, it was evident that some plot 
was hatching; for when I came up 
from the gun-room I observed a great 
deal of whispering, winking, and nod- 
ding going on among the “ youngsters,” 
all of which I was satisfied, -from the 
significant glances I encountered, re- 
ferred to me. I, however, took no 
notice of anything, but began to chat 
away, quite uncencernedly, upon indif- 
ferent topics, and soon overheard one 
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of them say something to another, in 
which the words “ his hammock” were 
distinctly audible. Upon this hint I 
acted ; and having walked the deck till 
all the rest were “ turned in,” I slipped 
gently to my berth, removed the bed- 
clothes, and carrying them to a snug 
corner of the deck, lay very contented- 
ly down to sleep. I had not been long 
in this situation when I heard one of 
the midshipmen leave his bed, and 
presently, by the light of the moon, [ 
descried him gliding stealthily in his 
night-shirt towards my empty ham- 
mock, with a large clasp-knife a in 
his hand. Of his design I could not 
form the most remote idea, but the 
circumstances were certainly sufficient 
to give rise to strange surmises. Cau- 
tiously, and on tip-toe, he crept along 
till he reached the hammock, then 
stretching upwards his armed hand, he 
suddenly severed the cords by which it 
was suspended, and down upon the 
deck it came with a heavy fall. This 
accomplished, he closed the knife and 
returned to bed, laughing and chuck- 
ling all the way as he passed along. 
When all was again quiet, I got up, 
knotted my lanyards, and hanging up 
my prostrate hammock, got into it, and 
soon fell fast asleep. In the morning 
all the middies flocked round, and asked 
me jeeringly how I had spent the night. 
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“ Extremely well on deck,” I replied, 
“until you performed the ceremony of 
cutting down my hammock—and very 
snugly in my hammock, when I had 
once more got it securely hung.” 

This trick procured for me the soubri- 
quet appellation of “ Wide-awake,” by 
contraction “ Widoe,” which adhered 
to me afterwards in every ship in 
which I served. 

While we continued hulked at Chat- 
ham, time went on dully enough ; and 
what rendered matters worse, the cap- 
tain not being come on board,we were left 
under the command of the first lieute- 
nant ;—without exception one of the 
most disagreeable fellows that ever trode 
a quarter-deck. No man could have 
been found more thoroughly calculated 
to create disgust at the profession than 
Mr. Settler. He was a tall, stout, 
heavy-made man, with a hard-featured 
plebeian face, long lank sandy hair, 
yellow freckled complexion, thin red 
whiskers, and sleepy grey eyes. In 
the general expression of his counte- 
nance there was something extremely 
forbidding. It seemed to indicate a 
most unpropitious mixture of low cun- 
ning, bad temper, ill-breeding, and 
overbearing arrogance ;—just such a 
countenance, in short, as that to which 

Martial applied the celebrated line, 


“Rem magnam preestas, Zoile, si bonus es.”* 


Although utterly disqualified, both by 
nature and education, for moving in 
the sphere of a gentleman, he was 
constantly endeavouring to act the 
great man, and to impress others with 
a magnificent idea of his importance. 
Thus, though it was pretty generally 
known on board that he was the son 
of no more dignified a personage than 
a common countrv horse-dealer, he was 
never done talking about the splendid 
pack of fox-hounds his father kept in 
Shropshire, and the exquisite equestri- 
anism of his aunt Diana—a sempstress, 
I believe in Shrewsbury, who had 
frequently, he ‘said, in a close-run field, 
taken the lead of Lord himself. 
Towards his inferiors he was tyrannical 
and overbearing, towards his superiors 





dogged and sullen. He was at once 
detested and despised by all. 

The mission on which he despatched 
me, the second evening after my arrival 
on board, will serve to illustrate his 
character. 

I happened to be on duty during 
the second dog-watch,+ and had just 
been relieved, when I met Mr. Settler 
coming up from the captain’s cabin. 

“ Mr. Lascelles, Sir,” he said, “ you 
will immediately take the second gig 
with four men, and proceed to the 
quay main-stairs. When there, see 
that you don’t quit your post for an 
instant, but lie close in at the landing- 
place, until the arrival of a friend of 
mine, whom you are to bring on board. 
You will recognise the individual by 


* « With every symptom of a knave complete, 
Should’st thou be honest, thou’rt a dev’lish cheat.” 


+ The second dog-watch continues from six to eight in the evening. 
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the pass-word ‘stand clear.’ Dispatch, 
Sir, and on your peril shew your lub- 
berly face here without having accom- 
plished your errand.” 

It was a wet gusty night, and the 
misty twilight had given place to total 
darkness, when we pulled up to the 
quay. A dim, solitary lamp, which 
twinkled at the top of the landing- 
place, threw a narrow stream of glisten- 
ing light down the wet steps, scarcely 
tipping with its tiny beams the ledge 
of the boat and more prominent parts 
of our figures. A few watermen still 
plied their craft up and down the river, 
and served somewhat to relieve the 
monotony of the scene, by the frequent 
and warm altercations that ensued as 
they jostled against each other in the 
dark. On the quay not an individual 
was stirring. The rain descended in 
torrents, and was driven bitterly against 
us by intermitted gusts of eddying 
wind ; we wrapped our pea-jackets 
closely round us, drew our hats over 
our brows, and folding our arms on our 
breasts, sat in dogged resignation, still 
and motionless. Twice since our ar- 
rival had the bell of the dockyard 
clock warned us of the lapse of another 
hour, and still no appearance of our 
charge. To think of leaving the place 
without him was in vain; I knew too 
well what I had to expect from Mr. 
Settler, if I dared so far to disobey his 
orders. To continue in waiting was 
our only alternative, even though it 
should be till morning. 

Towards half-past eleven o’clock, 
the rain ceased ; we shook the water 
from our clothes, and continued sitting 
in “ patient expectation” for another 
tedious half-hour, but still no tidings 
of our tarrying passenger. At length, 
amid the universal stillness, we thought 
we could discern the sound of an ap- 
proaching foot-step. Nearer and nearer 
it came, and presently we were hailed 
by a somewhat rough but not strong 
voice ;—* boat ahoy !” 

“ Hilloa!” I replied ; and imme- 
diately, to our utter surprise, a middle- 
aged female, arrayed in a dress of rusty 
silk, and carrying a ponderous umbrella 
in her hand, descended the stairs. 

“ Pull closer to the steps, you young 
spalpeen, will you, and take me on 
board.” 

“ We have no directions to take you 
on board ;—pray, who are you, ma- 
dam ?” 
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“What the devil’s that to you!” 
she replied. “Stand clear, you Lilliput, 
or I'll drive you into the water, I will ;” 
and, with a light spring, she suddenly 
threw herself into the boat, and the 
next moment was snugly seated along- 
side myself in the stern sheets. “ Now 
pull away, my boys ; we'll have a glass 
of grog together when we meet on 
shore. Stand clear’s the word! Stretch 
out, you lubbers!” The men lay to 
their oars, and in a few ntinutes we 
delivered our fair cargo in charge to the 
enamoured and amiable lieutenant. 
Mr. Settler, however, was the only 
exception—in our other officers we 
were extremely fortunate. The second 
lieutenant, Mr. Strangway, who has, I 
believe, been designated elsewhere, 
“the straight-forward fellow,” was a 
gentleman by birth and in feeling; a 
gallant officer ; generous and gentle in 
his disposition ; brave almost to reck- 
lessness ; famed for his great activity 
in emergencies, and his daring in 
danger. At the time of which I speak, 
he was a man about twenty-nine years 
of age, with a dark complexion, fine 
features, an extremely pleasant expres- 
sion of countenance, slight, but very 
athletic figure, and taper aristocratic 
hands. His favourite amvsement, when 
in a lounging humour, was sitting in 
the gun-room, or his own cabin, with 
an old fiddle in his hand, which, though 
often reduced to the desperation of 
one string, he still caused to discourse 
most eloquent music. With the officers 
and men, at sea and on shore, Strang- 
way was an universal favourite. Our 
third lieutenant, Mr. Wetherall, a big 
stout man, about forty-five years of age, 
had nothing very remarkable about 
him, except that he was good-natured, 
cheerful, obliging, and unassuming, 
As a midshipman he had been taken 
prisoner in France, and confined for 
several years ina French dungeon—a 
captivity of which he was very fond of 
narrating the history. He was a good 
steady officer, and always at his post. 
Our marine officer, Mr. Granger, was 
a remarkably spruce, gentlemanly little 
fellow, about twenty-six years of age, 
very nice in his dress, and.somewhat 
effeminate in his habits ; constantly 
complaining of the discomforts of the 
ship, the state of the weather, and so 
forth. He was, however, an extremely 
good-hearted friendly fellow, and not 
devoid of talent in his peculiar way 
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Strangway usually denominated him 
“ his jolly little sea-troop.” - The master, 
Mr. Black, was a strong-built, round 
little man, about forty-two ; an excellent 
sailor, but apt to get a little testy if 
any one presumed to differ from him 
on points of nautical tactics. His 
usual mode of closing an argument in 
which he was worsted, was by striking 
his fist on the table, and calling out— 
“Steward, bring me a glass of grog ; 
d—n this!” He was possessed ot 
great deal more general information 
than usuallv fell to the lot of officers of 
his rank ; but, notwithstanding, had by 
no means divested himself of the many 
petty prejudices which are said to che 
racterise the profession. He could no 
for example, endure to hear any one 
whistle on board, and the maltreatment 
of a cat would drive him furious. The 
whistlers he generally endeavoured to 
silence by the significant question— 
“ Havn’t we enough of wind already, 
think ye, Sir?” In the person of 
the jolly little Mr. Sands, we possessed 
the very prine e of pursers, He was a 
short man, of an extreme sly stout square 
make, with a bald shining head, large 
black whiskers, round | leasant counte- 
nance, and merry sp irkling black eyes 
Unlike the generality of men in his 
station, he was extremely well-bred 
and gentlemanly in his “demeanour, 
liberal in his sentiments, and refined 
in his tastes; and, as a consequence of 
all these good qualities, a particular 
favourite of every one on board, and a 
great intimate of the captain. On his 
face there was, invariably, a pleased 
good-humoured smile ; and you might 
hear him, in all weathers, trolling forth 
some favourite song as he sat in the 
eabin, making up his books. The 
fiercer the blast blew, the louder rose 
the mellow pipe of the jolly Sands, 
The boatswain, Mr. Parsons, was a 
fine bluff-looking seaman, who was 
fond of asserting the dignities of his 
office, and used to call the forecastle 
his quarter-deck. “Get you to your 
quarter-deck,” he would si ymetimes s ay, 
good-naturedly, to a lounging middy— 
“Get you to your quarter-deck ; Tm 
on mine!” He was, with all this, how- 
ever, an excellent sailor, and extremely 
civil and obliging. As for our midship- 
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men, they were, for the most part, very 
fine fellows; though there are, of 
course, exceptions to every general rule. 
On the whole, we were certainly ex- 
tremely fortunate ; and such was the 
harmony and good-fellowship which 
throughout prev vailed among our officers, 
that the ship was universally known in 
the service by the name of “ Tue 
Harry Hesperus.” 

In the course of about a weck after 
my arrival on board, our fitting out 
being completed, we left the Medway, 
and proceeded to Portsmouth, While 
here, the crew received two months 
pay in advance, and, in consequence of 
this, it became necessary to use every 
possible precaution to prevent desertion. 
A few days after our arrival at Ports- 
mouth, we again weighed, and sailed 
for Cowes. On the morning we left 
Spithead, I was ordered to take the 
jolly-boat, with four men, to bring 
some holystones* from Southsea beach. 
Before starting on this mission, I had 
strict injunctions given me to see that 
none of my crew deserted while on 
shore ; and truly when I contrasted my 
own puny figure with the muscular 
frames of the great stalwart fellows I 
had to control, the post seemed one of 
not a little peril. However, I put a 
bold face on the matter, and, seating 
myself at the helm, we left the ship, 
and soon arrived at our d utinetion. 
The taking in of the stones was pretty 
heavy work, and kept us all fagging 
severely for a couple of hours; two 
men and myself on shore gathering the 
masses from the beach, and two stow- 
ing them away inthe boat. At length, 
when the cargo was completed, I 
jumped on board, ordering the two men 
who had been gathering, to push off 
the boat and follow me. 

“ Indeed, master,” said one of them, 
“we'll push off the boat for you, and 
welcome ; but, as to following you, 
the devil a foot of ours ‘ll ever 
touch the main-deck of the Hesperus 
again.” 

“ Then, if that be the case, Jack,” 
rejoined one of the fellows in the boat, 
“it’s never Jem and myself that are 
going back alone. Is it Jem ?” 

“| be d—d if it be,” said Jem sul- 
lenly, and very coolly began to resume 





* A sort of soft porous stone, used in scrubbing the decks, over which sand and 


water are first sprinkled. 
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his jacket, which he had thrown aside 
for convenience in working, 

I found there was not a moment to 
be lost. Starting from the place I had 
taken at the tiller, I rushed forward, 
drew my dirk, and placing one foot 
firmly on the gunwale of the boat, 
lifted my weapon in the air, and de- 
clared I would stab the first man who 
attempted to leave me. The two who 
were on the beach, taking alarm, I 
suppose, at the sight of the bare 
weapon, gave the boat a sudden push. 
Like a duck she slid into the water, 
and in an instant was out of soundings. 
The wind was from the shore, the tide 
favourable, and, setting all sail, we 
speedily made the ship, which was by 
this time dropping down to Cowes. 

On my arrival on board, I was se- 
verely taken to task for allowing the 
two men to escape; and I believe it 
was for some time seriously under con- 
sideration whether or not I should be 
forthwith dismissed the service for such 
an offence. That I was not, was 
looked upon as an act of great leniency 
exercised towards me, on account of 
my youth and inexperience. For my 
own part, I never could unders tand 
how, under such circumstances as I 
have described, a boy of thirteen could 
possibly prevent four strong grown men 
irom deserting, if they thought proper 
todo so; and yet there are few naval 
men who will not tell you that I might 
have prevented them, ‘had I been sutfi- 
ciently vigilant. 

At Cowes, on the 27th July, 18—, 
we finally weighed, and left the white 
clitis of Old England, for the dark 
waters of the Atlantic. With a plea- 
sant breeze we dropped down the 
channel, and soon lost sight of land. 
The “world of waters was now our 
home,” and at first, I must confess, I 
found it a very cheerless and solitary 
residence. Away we bore, sometimes 
in te empest, some times in calm ; touch- 
ing at the lovely shores of Tene sriffe, 
and steering for the lone isle of St. 
Helena, where we were to receive 
instructions as to our ultimate desti- 
nation. It was on a lovely autumn 
evening, in nine degrees south latitude, 
and three east longitude, that we were 
going steadily along, at the rate of six 
orseven knots—a moderate breeze upon 
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our larboard quarter. All around, the 
usual indications of continued fine wea- 
ther were observable—-the soft undulated 
surface of the water was slightly curled 
—the sky overhead was clear and 
cloudless—and the sinking rays of the 
evening sun diffused over the western 
horizon a broad flood of ruddy light. 


The sentinel had struck two bells of 


the second dog-watch* *—groups of the 
men were assembled on the forecastle, 
to enjoy the genial serenity of the 
evening—Stre angway and Sands paced 
the quarter- deck, side by side, and I 
leant listlessly over the bulwark, watch- 
ing the ripple of the water, as it was 
reflected from the stately sides’ of the 
vessel, The burning heat of a tropic 
sun had induced an apathy, which 
caused all the “idlers” of the time to 
encourage an unusual degree of listless 
langour. The portly Mr. Parsons 
stood, with folded arms, leaning against 
a gun on the forecastle, and gazing on 
vacuity—even the tuneful voice of the 
jolly purser was mute ; and, save the 
occasional creaking of the spars, the 
sighing of the breeze among the shrouds, 
and the slight murmur incidental to the 
usual routine of duty, there was nothing 
to interrupt the sleepy stillness. 

It was customary for Captain Morley, 
especially on suc h eve nings as the pre- 
sent, when the steadiness of the weather 
relieved him, in some degree, from the 
anxie ty consequent on his situation, to 
assemble the mids shipmen in his cabin, 
where he would kindly explain to them 

some difficulty in the ship’s reckoning, 
or cause them to read aloud to him, 
by turns, such beoks of instruction or 
entertainment as he thought proper to 
put into their hands. Their diligence 
and good elocution were frequently 
rewarded on such occasions with supper 


and a glass of grog at his own table, 
or sometimes even with a hand at 
whist. To some rigid disciplinarians, 


perhaps, such a practice may appear 
highly derogatory to the dignity of a 
commander. But Captain Morle »y was 
one of those who ccnceived that ‘good 
discipline was not incompatible with 
kindness, or even with considerate in- 
dulgence ; and while the mildness of 
his deportment gained for him the 
devoted attachment both of his officers 
and men, the respect due to his situ- 
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ation was never for a moment forgotten ; 
and his behests were invariably at- 
tended to with that emulous alacrity 
which is only observable when the 
sense of duty is mingled with a senti- 
ment of esteem. 

Accordingly I had not long con- 
tinued to watch the rippling waters, 
when I wassummoned below. I found 
the captain in the after-cabin, sitting in 
a careless attitude in the corner of the 
sofa. One hand held a book, and was 
resting on the ledge; the other, on 
which his head was listlessly reclined, 
was partly hidden among the dark 
tresses of his hair. The rich mellow 
rays of the setting sun streamed gor- 
geously through the stern windows, 
tipping with their ruby light the bullion 
of his epaulets, and throwing what 
painters term a broad light and shadow 
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over his face and figure. Two of my 
brother midshipmen, who had been sum- 
moned for the same purpose as myself, 
were just taking their seats as I entered. 

After some general conversation, on 
subjects more immediately connected 
with the business of the ship, Captain 
Morley opened the book he held in his 
hand, and, presenting it to me, requested 
that I would read some passages from 
italoud. It wasa copy of “Coleridge’s 
Poems,” and I found it open at that 
beautiful creation, ‘ Christabel.’ Inthe 
perusal of this book I knew the captain 
took great delight, and I commenced 
to read in my very best style of into- 
nation. I had already got as far as the 
entrancing description of the mysterious 
lady, “in the touch of whose bosom there 
dwelt a spell,” and had just given out 
the concluding lines— 


“T guess ’twas frightful there to see, 
A ladye richly clad as she— 
Beautiful exceedingly !” 


when Captain Morley suddenly started 
from his reclining posture, and leant 
forward, with an expression of extreme 
anxiety in his face, watching apparently 
the repetition of some sound that had 
alarmed bim. I paused; and for a 
moment there was a death-like silence ; 
but at length the extreme and anxious 
tension of his features gradually relaxed, 
he sunk back into his former atti- 
tude, and without remark on either 
side, I continued my reading. I had 
not, however, proceeded far, when I 
was again interrupted by his springing 
suddenly to his feet. For one instant 
he remained stationary, in an attitude 
of extreme attention—his hand a little 
raised, as if to command silence—his 
brows knit, his eyes fixed, and his lips 
slightly separated ; then snuffing the 
air, with eager impatience he rushed 
out of the cabin. 

I knew Captain Morley to be a man 
of the very firmest nerve, and greatest 
—— in cases of emergency. 

ever taken unawares—always pre- 
pared for whatever a happen, he 
was wont to behold the approach of 


tempest or battle, how unexpected 
soever, with the same calm serenity of 
eountenance with which he paced the 
uarter-deck in sunshine and safety. 
is conduct on the present occasion, 
therefore, struck me as the more re- 


markable. 


There was a wild expres- 





sion about his face, and a hurried trepi- 
dation in his movements, which I had 
never before witnessed—a mixture of 
alarm and anxiety for which I was 
totally at a loss to account. 

I did not, however, remain long to 
consider the probable causes of his 
sudden disappearance, but dashing 
down my book, followed him hastily 
out of the cabin. 

On reaching the main-deck, the first 
thing that caught my bewildered sight 
was the captain’s coat lying in the lee- 
scuppers ; the very coat he had worn 
two minutes before in the cabin, I 
snatched it up, and stood for a moment 
lost in a maze of wild conjectures. 
What could have happened? The 
uniform coat in such a situation, not- 
withstanding Captain Morley’s known 
punctiliousness in all matters of eti- 
quette! was it possible that that raised 
look, and apparently causeless trepi- 
dation could have arisen from an 
mental ; the very thought of suc 
an event was dreadful. I looked 
anxiously around in all directions, in 
search of some source of explanation ; 
nor was I kept long in suspense. First 
I heard an indistinct murmur rising 
forward from the lower deck,—then an 
inarticulate sound—and at last, spoken 
by twenty voices at dnce, the awful 
announcemeut—Fire ! 

At sea, and for the first time, who 
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that has heard that ery can ever forget 
it! It is still ringing like a death-knell 
in my ears ; and though many summers 
have since passed over my head, the 
events of that night are still as fresh 
in my memory as if they were the oc- 
currences of yesterday. Many leagues 
from the nearest point of land ; our boats 
insufficient to carry one fifth of the 
crew, and at best totally unfit to live 
for a day in those seas, if the weather 
became at all unpropitious, we had 
nothing to look for but death in one or 
other of his most appalling forms! It 
was a fearful alternative ! 

My first impulse, I know not why, 
was to rush on deck. I found it al- 
most entirely deserted. On the first 
alarm, men and officers had pressed 
eagerly forward to ascertain the extent 
of the evil; and, saving the man at 
the helm, and Mr. Sands, the purser, 
who was pacing up and down the 
quarter-deck with a look of determined 
resignation, not an individual was to be 
seen. 

“ For God’s sake, Mr. Sands, where's 
the fire, Sir ?” 

“ In the boatswain’s store-room, Sir. 
Another hour, and there will not be a 
man left to tell the tale.” 

“The boatswain’s store-room!” I 
repeated, as the thought flashed across 
my mind that nothing but a thin bulk- 
head divided this room from the pow- 
der magazine.* “'The boatswain’s store- 
room! Then no earthly exertion can 
save us |” 

“ Of course not, Sir,” replied Sands ; 
and pointing forward, he directed my 
attention to a thin column of white 
smoke that now began to issue from 
the fore-hatchway. Uncertain what 
to do, or which way to turn, I stood 
and gazed upon this harbinger of our 
destruction, as it rose slowly up behind 
the shelter of the booms, and then, 
caught by the breeze, was carried 
away in eddies, and dissipated on the 
face of the waters. The sound of the 
drum beating to quarters was the first 
thing that roused me, and in obedience 
to the summons, I hurried instantly to 
my station below. 

The scene here soon became one of 
extreme activity. The firemen of the 
foremast guns handed in water from 
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the main-deck ports, while those of the 
after guns cleared the magazine and 
got the gunpowder on deck, where it 
was stowed abaft the mizen-mast, ready 
to be thrown overboard, in case the 
fire should obtain the mastery. At 
the fore-hatchway, where he com- 
manded a full view of the main anda 
partial one of the lower deck, stood 
our gallant commander, without coat 
or hat, issuing orders and giving direc- 
tions. Strangway took charge of the 
men beneath, and directed the play of 
the engines. The fire now raged with 
fury, and at every fresh discharge of 
water, sent up thick suffocating gusts of 
vapouring smoke. ‘The stores in the 
room—ropes, canvass, tarpaulings, and 
so forth—being of a very combustible 
nature, gave additional impetus to the 
flames, and it became a matter of the ut- 
most importance that as many of them as 
possible should be removed. With a 
rope fastened round his waist, and a 
hatchet in his hand, our gallant boats- 
wain made repeated descents on this 
perilous mission, and was as often 
dragged out in a state of total exhaus- 
tion and insensibility. I shall never 
forget the scene that presented itself to 
me as I stepped forward to the top of 
the hatch to deliver an order from the 
captain. Within the burning store- 
room, his figure enveloped in dense 
smoke, but at the same time clearly 
relieved against the red glare of the 
flame, stood the gallant Parsons, break- 
ing open the lockers with his hatchet, 
and tearing down stores of all kinds 
from the shelves. The heavy stroke 
of the axe, and the crashing of the 
breaking boards, mixed strangely with 
the crackling sound of the fire, and the 
hissing of the water. Vigorously, for 
a few minutes, did the noble little fel- 
low wield his uplifted hatchet and tear 
asunder the boards of the lockers. 
Gradually, however, his stroke became 
feebler and more feeble, until at length, 
completely overcome by the scorching 
heat and suffocating smoke, he reeled, 
fell, and was dragged insensible on 
deck. 

For two hours did we labour inces- 
santly, but in vain. The fire was 
gaining so rapidly, that the stream of 
water from the engine very soon lost 


* Being a young sailor at the time, I was not aware that the Hesperus, being a 


frigate of the class denominated Jackass Frigates, had no magazine forward. 
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almost entirely its effect. As a last 
resource, therefore, the lower deck was 
scuttled, and water was brought in 
buckets, and poured, through the open- 
ings, down upon the raging element. 
At first this appeared to produce a 
good effect, as the strength of the ies 
was evidently subdued ; and, in the 
hope of extinguishing it entirely by 
one large volume of water, Strangway 
ordered the men to fill all the buckets, 
and pour their contents at the same 
moment through the deck. This was 
accordingly done ; but, to the astonish- 
ment of every one, a fresh flash of fire, 
accompanied by a dense volume of 
smoke, followed the discharge. The 
men, for an instant, stood aghast—the 
empty buckets in their hands. Strang- 
way seemed uncertain how he was 
next to proceed, and the captain bent 
over the hatchway above in consider- 
able consternation. A slight murmur 
among the men succeeded this momen- 
tary pause. It seemed to refer to 
getting the boats in readiness ; and the 
practised ear of the captain instantly 
caught its purport. He started, as if 
struck b lightning. 

. Send the carpenter here!” he ex- 
claimed, in a voice almost amounting 
to ascream, and immediately the car- 
penter was at his side. 

“Go on deck, Sir—render every 
boat unfit for sea!—and now, men, we 
shall sink or swim together !” 

A single round of hearty cheers 
followed this declaration; and in a 
minute all were again busily occupied. 

Scarcely, however, had the axe been 
laid to the first boat on the booms, 
when Strangway called up the hatch- 
way to announce that the fire was 
nearly ¢ extinguished. The last flash 
of flame and cloud of dense smoke 
had been the expiring struggle of the 
devouring element as the great volume 
of water fell on some vital part. Bya 
little active exertion the firemen in a 
few minutes succeeded in getting it 
entirely under, and very soon nothing 
remained of the conflagration but the 

vapoury smoke which arose from the 
smouldering embers. 

Such of the stores as were not con- 
sumed were now got up on deck, 
where they were spread out and ex- 
amined, in case any latent spark might 
still be lurking among them. All, 
however, being reported safe, the retreat 
was beat, the starboard watch set, and 
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an universal silence speedily prevailed, 
which contrasted strangely with the 
previous bustle. I well. remember, it 
was my middle watch ; and shall I be 
ashamed to acknowle dge that while I 
paced the deck during those four soli- 
tary midnight hours, I breathed forth 
more than one thanksgiving to the 
mighty ruler of all things, who had 
thus so mercifully interfered in our 
behalf! 

Next morning, when I left my ham- 
mock and went on deck, I found 
everything in its usual order. The 
gunpowde r and other stores had been 
removed below, the decks and hatch- 
ways were newly washed, and, saving 
that a strong smell of burning still 
lingered about the main and lower- 
decks, no one could have imagined 
that so shortly before, the ship was on 
the eve of perishing by fire. I stepped 
forward on to the gangway, and found 
Darby Mullins, the carpenter's mate, 
busy repairing the boat he had disabled 
the previous evening. 

“Good mornin’ to your honour,” 
said he, touching the little bit of tar- 
paulin hat, as I “passed ; “Tm glad to 
see you well and alive after last night’s 
work.—Troth, they would ha’ found it 
indifferent sailing that trusted them- 
selves to this gig, anyhow.” 

“Why, Darby, ] suppose if you 
had had a few minutes longer you 
would have scuttled every boat upon 
the booms.” 

“Fait! and wid all my heart and 
soul, your honour. Och, it was like 
a rale gintleman in the captain, to tell 
us all to sink or swim thegider !— 
Japers ! he’s none of your big-wigs, who 
are afraid of being seen in honest folk’s 
company !—But, who does your honour 
think ‘ll be sarved out for the doing of 
it—bad cess to him, for that sume ?” 

“TI can’t tell, Darby, it’s no business 
of mine, nor yours either, I trust.” 

“ Thrue for you, thrue for you, your 
honour; only I couldn't help axing 
about it, for Mister Parsons has been 
saying that the captain’s been after 
making vestigashins, and we'll hear 
more about it yet.” 

“ Darby Mullins,” said I, “ mind 
you your mallet and your chizzel, and 
leave the captain to take care of his 
own matters.” 

“ Thrue for you ag 
so I'll just be after patching up this 
big hole myself was so handy at 


gain, your honour ; 
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‘making ;” and he again set to plying 
his hammer with redoubled assiduity. 
Whatever investigations the captain 
had instituted, with regard to the 
individual with whom the fire had 
originated, the result was totally un- 
known except to the parties concerned. 
That due enquiry had been made, how- 
ever, we all felt quite assured ; for the 
crime was one of a very serious nature, 
and not likely to be overlooked by so 
strict a disciplinarian as Captain Mor- 
ley. Nay, when the systematic ar- 
rangement of everything on board, 
and the correct information the captain 
usually had of whatever passed in the 
ship, was considered, it seemed ex- 
tremely probable that the guilty person 
had been detected. It was not, there- 
fore, matter of astonishment to myself 
or any one else, when at six bells in 
the forenoon, all hands were turned up 
for punishment. In the fore-part of 
the quarter-deck stood Captain Morley, 
dressed in full uniform, holding a folded 
paper in his hand, ees the arti- 
cles of war. Near him were the dif- 
ferent officers, in cocked-hats and side- 
arms ; and a little farther removed, the 
men. All was now anxiety as to the 
culprit ; and there was a general mur- 
mur of regret and surprise, when 
Richard Elkins, the boatswain’s yeo- 
man, was called forward and committed 
to the custody of the master-at-arms. 
If there was one man on board the 
Hesperus a greater and more general 
favourite than another, it was Elkins, 
Civil and obliging to his superiors, 
kind and friendly to his equals, an ex- 
cellent seaman, and always ready at 
the call of duty, he was respected and 
beloved both by officers and men. 
During the war he had been engaged 
in the hottest of the fray, and bore 
many honourable wounds in testimony 
of his gallantry. Repeatedly had he 
led the van of his comrades in board- 
ing the enemy ;—twice had he, by his 
prowess, and at great personal risk, 
saved the life of an officer ; and on one 
occasion he swam to the admiral with 
despatches when the iron shower of 
balls and grape fell so thick that no 
boat could be trusted on the water. 
The captain, having read before an 
uncovered audience, the clause in the 
articles of war which related to the 
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crime, folded up the paper, and with a 
tone of deep emotion addressed the 
unhappy man nearly in these words : 

“Richard Elkins! through your 
carelessness yesterday the ship was 
nearly destroyed by fire; and your 
shipmates have only been saved from 
the most dreadful of deaths, by the 
merciful intercession of that Being 
before whose awful throne you had 
nearly hurried them. You have bro- 
ken the articles of war, having, in 
direct opposition to orders, removed a 
lighted candle from the lanthern in 
which it was placed for safety, and 
fastening it to a beam, left it burning 
in that situation when you went to 
supper.* In consequence of this act 
of disobedience and neglect on your 
part, the fire broke out in the boat- 
swain’s store-room. Is this the case, 
Sir, or is it not ?” 

“It is, Sir!” 

“1 therefore, consider it my duty to 
punish you, as an example to the rest 
of the crew; and much do I regret 
that one who is in every respect so 
deserving a man, should have incurred 
so severe a penalty.—Strip, Sir !” 

Without a syllable in his own de- 
fence, or a single plea for mercy, he 
took off his coat and shirt, and his 
brawny wrists were tied to the gratings. 
One only appeal he made, but not in 
words; it was merely an expressive 
glance of his eye, by which he seemed 
to request the intercession of his 
officers and comrades. The benevo- 
lent commander marked that glance, 
and it was reflected back from his own 
countenance, as if he wished to second 
the appeal. But in vain; no one 
spoke, for all knew that the offence 
was too heinous to be forgiven. 

The boatswain had taken off his 
coat, preparatory to giving the first 
dozen—the cat was ready in his hand 
—the stiff figure of the master-at-arms 
stood by, prepared to record the 
stripes, and the captain paced to and 
fro upon the deck, chucking into the 
air a small bunch of keys—his common 
practice when he was agitated. After 
making several turns of the quarter- 
deck, he at length stopped, and every 
one expected that he was about to 
give the signal to commence. For a 
moment he stood gazing on the culprit; 





* Four o'clock, p. m. 


Vou. III. 
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it was an interval of the most anxious sus- 
pense, and all eyes were eagerly fixed 
upon him. At last, turning towards the 
boatswain, he raised his hand gently 
upwards, and gave the unexpected 
order—* Cast him off !”* In an instant 
the bonds fell from the poor fellow’s 
arms, and he stood, unshackled and 
undisgraced, among his comrades. 

“ Elkins!” said the captain, “I can- 
not flog you; it is not twenty-four 
hours since God forgave us all; it is 


* Unbind him. 
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meet that I should now forgive you. 

Pipe down, Mr. Parsons !” 
hree rounds of such heart 

as made the timbers of the Old 


cheers, 
esperus 


ring again, succeeded this short, but. 


truly eloquent address ; and I believe 
I was not the only one on board who 
envied our noble-minded commander 
the grateful applause of the seer 
within his own breast—an applause 
which, certainly, he must haye that day 
experienced. 


THE EVENING WIND. 


I come, I come, from the isles of bloom, 

Where the citron and olive breathe forth perfume ; 
Where the wood-birds sing on the leafy pines, : 
And the dew falls soft on the clust’ring vines ; 
Where the skies are bright as a Peri’s dream, 

And the silvery founts with lustre gleam. 


O’er the billows I rush in my stormy pride, 
And I waken to tumult the slumbering tide, 
The tall ship speeds o’er the heaving foam ; 
And the mariner dreams of his island home, 

Of his father’s cot, and the beechen shade, 

And the lomely glen where his childhood play’d, 


I pass through the woods with a gentle sigh, 
And the rustling leaves to my voice reply ; 
The violet droops in its fragrant cell, 

And the myrtle flowers of my presence tell. 
Hark ! music peals from the joyous rills, 
And the fir trees wave on the stormy hills. 


Onward I sweep past the mouldering halls 
Where the gleam of the sunshine dimly falls ; 
Where the vassals sat at the festal board, 
And loud mirth rang as the wine was pour’d, 
And the warrior bard with his wild harp told 
The valiant deeds, and the songs of old. 


O’er the pilgrim I breathe as he kneels once more 
On the shining sands of his native shore ; 

The captive I pass in my chainless glee, 

And his young heart bounds with a rapture free, 
And a faint smile lights up his languid eye, 


When he hears my voice as I wander by ! 
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THE SIXPENNY MANIFESTO. 


— , 


The low priced periodicals of the 
ast year, put forth by Mr. Knight of 
ondon, under the patronage of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, have been wound up by a 
supplementary vindication of ministe- 
rial policy, in the shape of a larger 
number of the Companion to the 
Newspaper, which purports to be a 
political retrospect of the year 1833. 
Those who concur in the prevalent 
opinion that lowness of price ensures 
proportionate circulation among the 
poorer classes, and that a penny broad 
sheet searches the frame of society 
more effectually than a shilling pam- 
phlet, would be disposed to arraign the 
policy which makes this little publica- 
tion a rather dearer purchase than 
most others of the cheap family to 
which it belongs. We consider this 
rule of descent of circulation in the 
inverse ratio of price, a fallacy ; for we 
know from observation that the Penny 
Magazine and the Six-shilling Review 
exert their main influence on the same 
parties; and see nothing, in the in- 
creased price of the sixpenny supple- 
ment, to prevent it following its two- 
penny predecessors to the tables of 
men who would willingly expend al- 
most any sum demanded for corrobo- 
ration of their peculiar views, and en- 
couragement in the prosecution of 
them. 

When we say that we have observed 
the high and low priced vehicles of 
Whig opinion exercise their main in- 
fluence together, we would not be 
understood to assert that wherever the 
Penny Magazine penetrates, there also 
may be found the Times and the Edin- 
burgh Review ; but we would express 
our conviction, that below the level of 
the latter’s circulation, the former, with 
all its train of petty coadjutors, is of 
little or no effect. The dogma, that 
knowledge of any kind is directly con- 
ducive to the formation of what are 
termed liberal sentiments, in the lower 
orders, seems to be entertained as an 
undisputed axiom by a great portion of 
the most influential part of the commu- 
nity. Before proceeding farther, we 


must endeavour to justify our dissent 
from this doctrine; and to show cause 
for the opinion we again express, 
namely, that the tone of liberal mode- 
ration sought to be imparted to the 
mass of the people, by the cheap publi- 
cations of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, is neither caught 
nor sought for, below the already exist- 
ing boundary of Whig sentiment, in 
the middle classes. One great draw- 
back on the efficiency of the whole 
plan is, that the Penny Magazine, the 
intellectual pioneer which is to clear 
the way of the march, and establish an 
open basis for the main political opera- 
tion of the economists, is pushed into 
its present advanced position by means 
which are dishonest, derived from 
sources which must soon become ex- 
hausted. 

It is circulated by underselling the 
works it plagiarises; it derives its 
interest from the plagiarism of that 
only which is popularly agreeable in 
each. It is vain to expect the commu- 
nication of useful knowlege to any ex- 
tent by such a system. Respectable 
works are discouraged. The fountain- 
head of the supply is choked up by the 
dabblers in the stream. Besides, 
science is grave, contemplative, difficult 
of intimate access, offers no approach 
to her best stores but through a te- 
dious and severe probation, and will not 
long supply materials of meretricious 
interest to those, who, although they 
plunder with ey her legitimate 
votaries, can only turn the fruits of 
their rapacity to profitable account so 
far as they may chance to hit the fancy 
of their ignorant abettors. 

But let us leave the dishonesty and 
instability of the Penny Magazine’s 
resources to able hands already occu- 
pied with their exposure, and proceed, 
not to dispute the axiom that “know- 
ledge is power,” supposing knowledge 
to be imparted, but to join issue with 
the dogma that the “ smattering of hete- 
rogeneous knowledge administered by 
the publications of Mr. Knight, is con- 
ducive to the formation of liberal sen- 
timent among the lower orders.” 
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Were we to examine the manifesto of 
the society, whose object is to create 
this sentiment, for a definition of it, we 
should say that liberal sentiment is 
approbation of ministerial measures, 
of the whole of ministerial measures, 
and of nothing but ministerial mea- 
sures. It is liberal sentiment to 
wrest the representation of Old Sarum 
out of the hands of a Tory, and to 
consign that of Huddersfield into the 
hands of a Whig. It is liberal senti- 
ment to sympathise with the assailed 
rioters on Manchester Green, and to 
denounce the same parties on Cold- 
bath Fields. It is liberal sentiment to 
cry “agitate, agitate, agitate,” and with 
the same breath to proclaim martial 
law for agitation. It is liberal senti- 
ment to cog, to shuffle, to prevaricate, 
to dupe and be duped, to bully and be 
bullied. It is the perfection of liberal 
sentiment to be a ministerial Whig. 
We shall not be required to exonerate 
tle Penny Magazine from the imputa- 
tion of clearing away the obstacles op- 
posed to the developement of such a 
plan of operations. We must seek 
another definition of liberal sentiment, 
not from the practice of Earl Grey’s 
ministry, but from the theory of Earl 
Grey’s principles. Liberal sentiment, 
then, is unshaken allegiance to the 
three estates, and investment of all 
ultimate authority, to the manifest nul- 
lifying of two of those estates, in the 
commons—preservation of the dignity 
of crown, mitre, and coronet, and pros- 
tration of crown, mitre, and coronet, to 
the bonnet rouge—maintenance of or- 
der, and invitation of anarchy—mode- 
ration in profession, and recklessness in 
practice. This also is contradiction, 
and the Penny Magazine would be 
little complimented by being excused 
from the charge of preparing the peo- 
ple’s minds for the entertainment of 
such incongruous crotchets. 

It is vain to seek a definition from 
the actions or proféssions of men who 
dare not demonstrate, either by word or 
deed, what they really seek to accom- 
plish. But we all know what liberal 
sentiment ought to be, and this is 
enough. Men who are selfish, igno- 
rant, and either stupidly satisfied with 
an unworthy condition, or madly covet- 
ous of a condition incompatible with 
what reason and experience pronounce 
aright state of things, should be dis- 
interested, enlightened, contented with 
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that elevation which they are worthy 
to attain, and vigilant to preserve 
whatever order justice and expedienc 

~~ ultimately sanction as established. 

t is a startling leap from the end 
desired to the means proposed, from 
the liberal sentiment of a nation of 
philosophers to thé Penny Magazine 
and the Companion to the News- 
paper. Yet these little instruments 
are looked upon by a respectable por- 
tion of the public as no inconsiderable 
tools in the great work. It is hardly 
possible to divest the subject of an air 
of ludicrousness when it presents itself 
thus contrasted in its parts: but we 
would not take advantage of a casual 
open to ridicule, in that which we con- 
ceive to be a gravely injurious fallacy. 
That men can be prepared for imbib- 
ing liberal sentiment by confusion of 
ideas, dissipation of mind, and undue 
confidence in their competency to all 
things, is, we believe, at once admitted 
an absurdity. That those are the 
effects of mere instruction in the po- 
pular parts of the Cyclopedia, we are 
far from assuming: for, although we 
believe that the power of a little learn- 
ing, ill-digested, and irregularly admi- 
nistered, is very nearly, if not alto- 
gether, inefficient for good, still we 
think this better than the total inertia 
of ignorance, and say to the venders of 
cheap knowledge, get it and give it by 
all honest means, but do not do evil 
that this, which is hardly a positive 
good, may come of it. If you cannot 
come honestly by the baubles which 
you throw to the people, let the people 
either do without them, or come and 
seek the real treasures, in connexion 
with which only they cease to be bau- 
bles, by the legitimate path of unam- 
bitious study. 

But to the point: that which makes 
the questionable good of a little learn- 
ing a positive evil, which dissipates the 
reason, and inflates the pride of the 
penny scholar, is the allurement to pur- 
chase continually held out, in the under- 
standing between master and pupil, that 
the multifarious lesson is qualification 
sufficient for the degree of political 
philosopher. The Penny Magazine 
evades the stamp duty by avoiding the 
discussion of all matters immediately 
touching church and state ; but it omits 
no ey of assuying its readers 
that they are preparing themselves in 
the best way to deal fitly with those 
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institutions, by enlightenment on the 
subjects it professes to discuss. Every 
number is an insurance policy of 
legislatorial capacity, a pledge of future 
power. But the confidence begotten 
by this infallible dispensation over- 
reaches the design of the very men 
who extend it to the public. The pos- 
sessors of the penny policy want no 
man’s help in forming their own no- 
tions of politics. Hence it is that the 
Penny Magazine outstrips so far its in- 
tended coadjutor the Companion to 
the Newspaper,—a halting politician, 
despised by the arrogant idolators of 
the Palladium. We shall not be re- 
quired to prove that it must be the re- 
verse of liberal sentiment which rejects 
the Companion ; yet it is a fact, that 
the Companion is rejected by those 
who have now for a year back had 
the Magazine, and rejected, too, for 
the sake of such competitors as the 
Crisis and the Gauntlet. But even 
the Penny Magazine, with all its me- 
retricious and ill-acquired attractions, 
makes but a feeble inroad on the class 
who totally abjure the Companion. 
It may reach the work-table of the 
city milliner, or the suburban tailor’s 
lapboard ; but it falls far short of the 
slopped counter of the pot-house, or 
the dusty window sole of the grimed 
artizan’s garret. There lie the Satirist, 
the Movement, the Poor Man’s Guar- 
dian, Taylor’s Atheistic Tracts ; or ——’s 
Proposals for an Agrarian Law. Im- 
patient hatred of all existing institu- 
tions, savage longing for the advent of 
anarchy, glorying infidelity, that show- 
ers equal contempt upon the Deism of 
Paine and the Christianity of Paley— 
these are not the characteristics of 
liberal sentiment ; yet these exist here 
in vigour undiminished by the vicinity 
of the Penny Magazine. That it and 
the other members of the cheap family 

exert an influence on the better classes, 
we admit ; but it is an influence of mere 

corroboration, not of any directing or 

modifying efficacy. Even here the 

miscalled Companion is left behind 

by its intended associates. The range 

of the first floor is refused to an 

intruder of so uninviting an as- 

pect; and the. companionless Compa- 

nion has to carry the whole economy 

of its definitions, postulates, and vindi- 

catory demonstrations, to the solitary 

study of the already formed but still 

anxious politician. He who can afford 
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to devote his time and attention to the 
statistical study of politics, can well 
afford to cette the parliamentary 
documents from which political econo- 
mists derive the only legitimate material 
of their science. To huxter for a two- 
penny plagiarism of these documents is 
hardly worthy of the students of that 
science which now governs the civil- 
ized world: but so it is; and the sup- 
posed most enlightened classes of the 
metropolis are not only parties to this 
piracy on the public purse, but willing 
abettors of the literary smuggling al- 
ready alluded to in the case of the 
Penny Magazine. 

But whatever sordidness or dishonesty 
may attach itself to the circumstances 
of its getting up and circulation, cer- 
tain it is, that the Companion to the 
Newspaper is a Whig manifesto, read 
by Whig gentlemen, and expressing 
the opinions of a highly influential class 
of the community. Let it be remem- 
bered that, although circulating mainly 
among the better orders, this Mani- 
festo is written with the object of 
being considered as the vade mecum of 
the whole thinking body of the people. 
From the importance of such a des- 
tination, we would be led to expect an 
able and luminous exposition of these 
principles, to establish which is the 
great design of the undertaking. The 
general doctrine of juste milieuism oceu- 
pies, of course, a prominent position. 
“ There are persons,” says the Mani- 
festo, “simple enough to be persuaded 
that it (a juste milieu, or Whig go- 
vernment,) must necessarily be of this 
character, (a mere mixture of opposites, 
which contradict and neutralize each 
other,) occupying the position it does. 
But there is no reason why it should 
not be quite as definite and positive as 
either of the other two doctrines, and 
we believe that it is. It is possible to 
walk due north, and also to walk due 
east ; but may not he likewise proceed 
in a direct path who walks towards the 
north-east ? Is the diagonal of a paral- 
lelogram not as much a straight line 
as either the perpendicular or the base ? 
Why, then, may not a juste milieu go- 
vernment hold as direct and independ. 
ent a course as either what we should 
call in this country a high Tory or a 
low Radical government?” The posi- 
tion is altogether untenable. Its inva- 
lidity lies in the fact, that juste milieu 
is a misnomer, and that the whole argu- 
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‘ment is drawn, not from the practice of 
the government alluded to, but from the 
arbitrary distinction of the name they 
have affected. It is a mere juggle of 
terms, a play upon words, unknown in 
logic, save as the lowest characteristic 
of sophistry. “ Yes,” must be the an- 
swer to his question ; but “ Yes” must 
also have been its answer had it been 
proposed thus :—A man may sail due 
north ; he may also sail due east: but 
may he not also beat up towards the 
north-east by holding his course alter- 
nately on opposite tacks, now profiting 
by a slant on the starboard, now by a 
side-wind on the larboard beam? And 
if he had asked again, Is not this the 
truer picture of the progress of a juste 
milieu government ? “ Yes,” must again 
have been the answer of every man 
with eyes to distinguish between the 
straight line and the crooked. 

We would ask our querist, in return, 
who stood beyond his own allied juste 
milieu on the right, when Paris was to 
be environed by ten overawing citadels, 
or eight millions of Irish subjects to be 
stripped of the accumulated liberties of 
seven centuries? Who stood beyond 

our allied juste milieu on the left, when 


The next most important business of 
the Manifesto is to review and vindicate 
the measures of our own government 
for the past year. We naturally turn 
our chief attention to the exposition 
and defence of ministerial policy to- 
wards Ireland. We cannot help per- 
ceiving with regret, that a tone of im- 
patient contempt is assumed throughout 
their notice (as, indeed, too generally 
throughout the liberal press’s notices,) 
of our unhappy and perplexing condi- 
tion. Ireland’s name is totally and inva- 
riably omitted, and her crimes and dis- 
grace recorded under the head of Great 
Britain. Belgium, Portugal, the South 
American Republics,—no horde too 
contemptible not to be inserted in their 
index—but no United Kingdom, no 
Ireland. This is worse than bad taste, 
it is the extreme of bad policy. Under 
this contempt of omission we stand 
alone ; but where the infliction is di- 
rect, we have the consolation of suffer- 
ing, if not in altogether congenial, at 
least in sufficiently numerous company. 
Do.Tory gentlemen desire to maintain 


“Within the lowest deep, a lower deep 
“Still threatening to devour us.” 
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barricades were still to be removed 
from the Boulevards, or armies twice 
as great as that which fought at Water- 
loo to be disbanded from Birmingham ? 
Nothing short of illustrations from thé 
calculus will integrate such fluxionary 
anomalies: vulgar geometry is of no 
avail. The point of bisection is indif- 
ferently at either extremity of the di- 
vided line. The centre is to be sought 
in the circumference. The diagonal is 
alternately perpendicular and base— 
moderation is extreme on both sides, 
and principle an argument ad absurdum. 
By the same process of verbal juggling, 
Toryism might be called the juste mi- 
lieu between monarchical despotism on 
the one hand, and democratic turbu- 
lence on the other. Radicalism might 
be called the juste milieu between Whig 
exclusiveism and destructive anarchy ; 
and if we had arrived at the extreme 
condition of anarchy itself, we doubt 
not that the Robespierres and Dan- 
tons of the day would denominate 
their rule the very juste milieu, the 
golden mean between the sordid aris- 
tocracy of old Radicalism and the hor- 
rors of some unimagined state 






the Established Church? they are 
loaded with obloquy. Do dissenting 
congregations desire to overturn it? 
they are covered with contempt. Do 
deeply mortgaged gentry seek to keep 
out of the Gazette, and to preserve 
corn law restrictions? they are de- 
nounced with frantic invective. Do 
starving weavers cry out for a cheap 
loaf and no corn law? immeasurable 
scorn is showered on their snplication 
—no sneer too freezing, no sarcasm 
too cutting for the devoted antagonists 
of the datitudinaire milieu. All is arbi- 
trary partizanship or indiscriminating 
attack. 

The Tory, while above their supe- 
rior line of demarcation, is a stubborn, 
truculent, and hateful despot. Let him 
cross it, and, from the moment he sets 
foot within the tropics of equatorial 
wisdom, he is a manly, independent, 

atriotic, and discreet gentleman. Let 
rim, however, make a single step across 
the inferior boundary, and he becomes 
a wretch, a traitor, a bankrupt, disho- 
nest, contemptible destructive. What 
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renders this sudden loss of temper more 
remarkable is, that these great bounda- 
ries of the three political zones are so 
uncertain, that a man, apparently oc- 
cupying the safest position, must be 
constantly on the look out, lest some 
unexpected transfer of a tropic should 
leave him suddenly beyond the pale. 
To-day Cancer clasps the Pole; to- 
morrow he contracts his claws—resigns 
more than a just share of heaven, and 
shrinks, perhaps, to Capricorn. The 
sphere we think a happier illustration 
than the quadrant. 

But to return to the exposition of 
ministerial policy towards Ireland. 
No farther observations on the Coercion 
Bill are deemed necessary, than ex- 
tracts from the speech of Earl Grey, 
to the effect that an organized society, 
called the Irish Volunteers, was in 
existence—that intimidation had been 
practised at elections—that juries could 
not be procured to try eet 
that nine thousand and two cases of 
offence against the laws, indicative of a 
disorganized state of society, had 
occurred in Ireland during the year 
1832. How it became the associate of 
humble correspondents of Trades’ 
Unions in England, to make the 
existence of a union, not more dan- 
gerous in Ireland, one of the pretexts 
of such application, we shall not stop 
to inquire ; nor shall we dwell on the 
nice distinctions to be drawn between 
the demonstration of liberal sentiment 
in the shape of a volley of cabbage- 
stalks and brick-bats, flung by the en- 
lightened electors of Westminster, in 


Covent-garden, and the ruffian violence 
of rebels from Tyrawly, brandishing 
Irish bludgeons in the streets of 
Mayo ; neither shall we enlarge on the 
difficult position in which Mr. Stanley 
must have found himself, when an 
alarming redundance of jurors suc- 
ceeded that ominous deficiency in the 
supply here complained of; but we 
would beg to draw the attention of the 
reader to Earl Grey’s statement of the 
amount of crime. That statement, 
compared with the list of crimes in 
Ireland for the year previous, (in 
which, be it remembered, the supposed 
inefficient special commissions took 
effect,) exhibits a decrease of nearly 
three thousand cases. We here do 
Earl Grey and his advocates more 
than justice, in correcting the sum of 
the list which he read to the house ; for 
that list, as it stands in his speech, shows 
a decrease of more than seven thousand 
cases from the previous year’s amount 
of crime. Our authority is the report 
in the House of Commons paper, 
No. 80, from which the calendars of 
crime in Ireland, for 1831 and 1882, 
are copied into the “ Companion to the 
Newspaper” for last July. The calendar 
of crime for 1831, shows a sum total of 
16,877 cases; that for 1832, a sum 
total of 14,001 cases.* It would 
appear, then, that Earl Grey was so 
ignorant of the ground of his demand, 
that he made a mistake of five thousand 
in a matter of fourteen thousand, and 
that the legislature of the United 
Kingdom was so ignorant of the real 
state of that part of the empire, on 


* Another return (Official Tables I. 145, and IT. 89,) states the amounts more 
nearly equal, but still exhibits a considerable decrease in 1832, not only from the 
amount of crime in the year preceding, but also from that in 1827 and 1826. The 
average annual amount of crime for the last ten years in Ireland would appear, from 
these returns, to have been between 15,000 and 16,000. That a government, with 
access to this information, should consider 9,000 a « frightful catalogue” in one year, 
is very extraordinary ; but still more strange is the fact, that this utterly inadequate 
plea was tolerated by the legislature at large. The discrepancies in the official 
returns of Irish crime are very disgraceful. Robbery of arms, in 1832, is stated in 
one account at 82, in another at 117. Illegal meetings and riots amount in one to 
628—riotous assemblies, in another to 1361. Appearing in arms, in one to 17, in 
another to 116. Attacks on houses, in one, to 314; in another, to 723 ; in a third, 
to 1675.4 Such are the “statistics of crime,” of which the economists are continually 
boasting. However, notwithstanding those disagreements in their items, all accounts 
concur in representing Ireland as much more peaceable in 1832 than in the year before, 
and make this conclusion inevitable—either a Coercion Bill should have been passed 
for 1831, or should not have been passed for 1832. 


+ Even on this highest amount there is a decrease of 619 from the preceding year. 
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which its members were required to 
pass sentence of degradation, that they 
were not sensible of the minister's 
error; nay, farther, that even if re- 
stored to its whole amount of fourteen 
thousand and one, the list of crime in 
Ireland for 1832, on which they 
grounded their reluctant sanction of 
Earl Grey’s measure, would still have 
not only told in favour of a decrease of 
crime in Ireland, compared with the 
preceding year, but would have even 
gained by comparison with the cri- 
minal statistics of England herself, 
where nearly twenty-one thousand 
committals are recorded for the year 
in question. The decrease of crime 
in Ireland, from 18381, is chiefly con- 
spicuous in illegal meetings—less by 
thirteen hundred and seventy cases, or 
more than four times their whole 
amount in 1832; administration of 
unlawful oaths, less by eight hundred 
and eleven cases, upwards of five times 
their’ whole amount in 1832; robbery 
of arms, less by five hundred and sixty- 
two cases, again upwards of five times 
the whole amount in 1832 ; demanding 
arms, less by one hundred and eleven 
cases, greatly more than four times 
their whole amount in 1832; and in 
the same way in cases of levelling, less 
by three times their reduced amount ; 
appearing in arms, less by more than 
a half ditto ; firing into dwellings, less 
by more than half ditto ; and robberies, 
less by more than a fourth ditto. 

Little wonder Earl Grey had no 
stomach for inquiry, either when he 
declined to issue commissions, on the 
ground of former inefficiency, or de- 
manded new powers for an evil already 
considerably reduced without the 
knowledge even of those who had 
applied the remedy. A good deal of 
management is shown in the publica- 
tion of the awkward document which 
furnishes these conclusions. The less 
amount of annual crime is drawn out 
through five new denominations, so 
that it presents a much more formidable 
array of items than its more heavy and 
compact companion. This excess of 


* This must not be twisted to an argument in favour of Repeal. 
members betrayed as much ignorance as the English. 
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criminal denominations in 1832, is 
carefully noted in the letter-press, but 
not a word is said of the decrease of 
cases under so many heads ; for the 
writer, feeling that a long addition is 
an ungrateful task, leaves the reader to 
tot up for himself; merely remarking 
that “in neither list are the numbers 
summed.” The bill, thus procured, is 
law, and we fervently hope it may do 
good. On itself, as a measure, we look 
with the same clearness as at first, but 
our eyes are daily opening to the igno- 
rant and insolent incompetency of its 
framers.* 

The Irish Church Bill is the next 
object of explanation and laudatory 
comment. If the measure of coercion 
be but a temporary good, this of church 
paren modification is tu be a lasting 

lessing, “ directed to remove for ever 
some, at least, of the abuses and griev- 
ances which were alleged to lie at the 
root of the dissatisfaction and distress 
of that portion of the empire.” By the 
abandonment of the 147th clause, this 
bill has left the Irish Church richer than 
it found her. While tithes are com- 
muted at a liberal valuation, the claim- 
ant has a surer mark for their recovery ; 
and by the abolition of the twenty-one 
years limit to the lease of bishops’ lands, 
a new interest, available, as they hope, 
to the amount of from a million to a 
million and a half, comes within the 
grasp of her commissioners. As an 
offset, say the ministerialists, she loses 
her vestry cess, a vexatious revenue 
profitably abandoned ; for the balance 
in her favour, by the interests so pur- 
chased, is soon to be heavy, in undis- 
puted and hard money in her funds. 
Financially, then, the church is benefited 
by the bill, supposing it to be attended 
with its presumed success; but we 
augur no such benefit to the other 
parties concerned. 

{Quere—Can the liberty of investment 
of capital in permanent improvements, 
raise the value of lands, already in the 
most flourishing agricultural condition, 
by six years purchase ? Ifit can, we con- 
fess the new church bill will create new 


The Irish 
Had the Irish mob not been 


the electors of our representatives, there might have been some more knowledge on 


the subject in the house. 
more confused in College-green. 


As it is, the ignorance of St. Stephen’s would be confusion 
Let the Roman Catholics of Ireland erect a 
hundred pound suffrage, and then talk of Repeal. 
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wealth to the country: if not, the 
church will either not be compen- 
sated for the loss of the vestry cess, or 
the t:nants will be cheated in the 
pens their perpetuities. That 
ands, in the immediate vicinity of 
great towns, such as a stripe of bishop’s 
lands along Lower Baggot-street in 
Dublin, will be benefited to that 
amount, we grant ; but the great mass 
of church property is valuable solely 
for its agricultural produce. All the 
buildings and fixtures necessary for 
profitable management of that produce, 
already exist on it. Mill-sites perhaps 
are not employed to their full value, 
but we know of no other natural ad- 
vantage debarred from beneficial use. 

If the people are willing, and can 
afford to pay six years purchase for the 
satisfaction of certainty beyond twen- 
ty-one years, we cannot object to their 
spending their money as they please, 
but, unless the productive value of the 
land in general be increased to the 
amount of a million or a million and a 
half, by the purchased immunity of 
capital, the country must lose the 
difference. The fund thus created, 
although still the nominal property of 
the church, is so suspiciously disposed 
of, and indeed so reluctantly aban- 
doned, that it gives ominous evidence 
of the character of those who have 
been busied in arraying and making 
come-at-able the goods of their neigh- 
bours. In fact, the church would 
never have been meddled with, had 
the intended spoliators not expected to 
rummage out something handsome for 
themselves. They have not yet, how- 
ever, lost hope of appropriating what 
they had to drop so disappointingly. 
It lies convenient, in every way, for a 
second lift, and we fear these ingenious 
cracksmen will not let it long be pro- 
perty of the church.] 

By the operation of the commutatory 
clauses, the clergyman has a more sol- 
vent debtor, a surer mark for the 
recovery of his tithe ; but the landlord 
has to occupy a position already ob- 
noxious to the inveterate ill-will of the 
tenant. The odium attached to tithe 
will, we fear, follow its collection, no 
matter how disguised,and we apprehend 
the worse results from thus endeavour- 
ing to confound it with rent. While 
the. Roman Catholic farmer sees the 
Protestant rector supported on the 
land, he will, never lose sight of the 
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means which maintain his pastor's rival 
in his old state and authority. He 
will trace the guinea of the composition 
down through the raised rent of the 
middleman, to his own corn-stook and 
potatoe-pit, as clearly as when he used 
to pay the impost in kind. Some one 
of the eleven guineas which he must 
now pay for every ten of his old en- 
gagement, is to go, no matter by how 
ingenious a circuit, to the pocket of 
the Protestant clergyman. Every 
piece of money will be grudged, where 
no one piece is specifically marked for 
the reluctant sacrifice. Rent will par- 
take of the odium of tithe. he 
claim of the landlord will be met by 
the sullen resistance offered to the 
ecclesiastical character, henceforth in- 
separable from his mixed demand. 
We apprehend the worst consequences 
from this confusion. We must believe 
it to have been the intention of the legis- 
lature to throw the whole burthen of 
the church on the landed proprietary, 
that they might thus press her an 
friends into the projected crusade 
against her: for, with the experience 
of Irish affairs for the last ten years 
before our eyes, we never can think 
them serious in the declaration of their 
belief that the tenant will be blinded 
by this clumsy deception, and pay 
increased rent without suspicion of the 
of its increase. Some good, 
owever, is to be drawn from ever 
evil. The critical position in which 
this art has placed the great Irish 
proprietors, with regard both to their 
immediate and remote tenantry, may 
make it advisable for them to exert 
themselves in counteracting the odium 
thus gratuitously conferred, by endea- 
vouring to win the good-will of the 
people, by residence among them. 

In the same way, whatever open 
Catholic Emancipation and the Reform 
Bill may have given to the march of 
revolution, and as we fear, of ultimate 
dismemberment and bloodshed, the 
have in this at least been beneficial, 
that instead of a canvass by proxy, 
personal and familiar intercourse is 
growing daily more the interest of 
the landlord who aspires to represent 
his town or county in parliament. 
To return to the Irish Church Reform 
Bill. It pits the landlord againet the 
the clergyman, and the tenant against 
both. It insidiously tampers with the 
vested interests of a large body of 
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industrious farmers. It gives a high 
and not unreasonable triumph to the 
Church of Rome, by dealing with her 
rival as with.a rotten corporation, 
while she defies the temporal power of 
the world to unsettle the least jot of 
her discipline. It gives a similar 
triumph to dissenters over all the 
empire, who already cite with eager 
application this interference with one 
branch as a good example against the 
other. It weakens the only equally 
organised opponent of the Papacy in 
Ireland—Rector no longer withstands, 
man to man, the efforts of Parish 
Priest, nor Bishop the apostolic autho- 
rity of the Doctor of Romish Divinity. 
The battle must henceforth be left to 
whatever remnant of the old host of 
Protestantism may be spared by men 
notoriously careless of the issue of the 
contest, and to the irregular operations 
of another body, already divided 
against itself, and fast yielding before 
the high disciplined organization of 
their triumphant rival. 

Such is our view of the Irish Church 
Reform Bill. Let us now observe 
that taken in the Manifesto. “ By the 
abolition of the vestry cess, and the 
commutation of the tithes into a land- 
tax, it (the church) is relieved from 
being dependant for any part of its 
support upon payments extracted from 
the people, but exists, like any other 
corporation, upon its own funds and 
rents. It no longer takes anything 
out of the pockets of any man in 
Treland, whether poor or rich. It may 
possibly be still subject to objection, as 
being a useless institution, or as being 
kept up at too great an expense for 
the good it does; but it cannot now 
be rationally said to be in any especial 
sense, an lrish grievance. Its exis- 
tence does not cost the people of 
Ireland anything.” Were the work 
from which we extract this paragraph 
a thing of no higher pretention than 
other sixpenny pamphlets, we would 
not be much surprised at the self-satis- 
fied pertness of its falsehood; but 
when we find in a production, one of 
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the acknowledged manifestoes of a 
great national party of nobles, gentle- 
men, and traders, absurdity so flagrant, 
so undisguised, so impudently’ and 
flippantly dogmatic, we are astonished 
and shocked. Ifthe Church of Ireland 
cost the people of Ireland nothing 
now, it must have cost them less than 
nothing before the passing of the bill, 
for it costs them more now than it then 
did,* by the difference of value be- 
tween a million and a half in hand, 
and an uncertain and vexatious annuity 
of forty or fifty thousand a-year. If it 
cost nothing, we cannot conceive how 
it is still liable to the objection of 
“being supported at too great an 
expense for the good it does.” If it 
be not “dependant for any part of its 
support upon payments extracted from 
the people,” neither landlord nor tenant 
has any claim to the name of Irishmen ; 
for, says the Manifesto, “ proceeding 
on the principle of this very important 
and salutary change, the present act 
provided for the repayment of the 
advance to be now made to the clergy, 
by extending the liability of the land- 
lords back to the year 1881, inclusive, 
and making them the parties from 
whom the five instalments were (are) 
to be demanded. Of course they have 
in turn their remedy against the occu- 
piers of the soil,” thus subjecting both 
parties to the simultaneous exaction 
of church revenue, and degradation 
from any rank among the people of 
Ireland. We were about to speculate 
on the possibility of the mere labourers 
of the land, and the attachés at the 
castle as being meant by the sovereign 
appellation, but on looking back on the 
Manifesto we find that this cannot be, 
for the “ Irish church takes nothing out 
of the pockets of any man in Ireland, 
whether poor or rich.” This narrows 
the investigation considerably, and we 
begin to doubt of the existence of such 
a class as the people of Ireland at all. 
Did the author hold, as we have been 
in the habit of bélieving, that the Irish 
church took nothing from the people 
but what was legally and fairly her own, 


* We allude to the estimated value of the six years purchase to be paid for 
church perpetuities ; and as the Manifesto grounds nothing on the increased value of 
the land by capital’s free investment, but speculates altogether on this revenue rising 
out of the fact that they can get at the farmer better than before, we must consider 
it to intend that the church is to have a merely larger share of the already existing 


wealth of the country, than she had before. 
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we might escape the difficulty; but 
he, perplexing economist, vehemently 
maintains that the Irish church is a 
corporation, and that all corporate pro- 
perty belongs to the people at large, so 
that we have nothing left but to choose 
our horn of his dilemma—either the 
Irish people have no share in the 
public property of the united kingdom, 
or the Irish people do not exist at all. 
Liar and idiot as he is, we almost 
believe him. If we were fit to be 
called a people, the nobility and gentry 
of England dare not tolerate this poor 
wretch’s foot-ball play with our name 
and interests, under the sanction of 
their patronage. The base coinage of 
Wood was not more insolently imposed 
on us than the spurious dogmas of 
these hired utterers. We do not seek 
to conceal that we are seriously indig- 
nant, not with the writer, but with those 
whose instruction and guidance have 
regulated the tone he was to assume, 
and the sophism he was to employ. 
We tell these Whig lords and gentle- 
men that the tone must be altered, or 
that they must prepare themselves to 
hear ungracious sentiments in return. 
We tell them, that although their frau- 
dulent prostitution of our franchise has 
thrown the chief representation of Ire- 
land into the hands of men whose vul- 
garity and impotence may serve them 
for a scorned, though useful, foil in the 
chapel of St. Stephen’s, that there are 

gentlemen in the mansion houses of 
freland, scholars in the courts of her 

colleges, knights and dignitaries in the 

stalls of her cathedrals, and orators 

and penmen wherever genius has found 

a voice in either island, who can, if 
goaded by a course of such taunting 

insult, make themselves be heard and 

feared too, in another place. We can 

sympathise with men who, seeing the 

evils of society, and believing them- 

selves able to alleviate or counteract 

them by certain changes, venture on 

their course of reform with moderation 

and ‘consistency : but when we see men 

professing to be actuated by these be- 

nevolent intentions, and bound by de- 

clarations innumerable to pursue their 

accomplishment with humility and can- 

dour, prosecuting views every day dif- 
ferent, by means every day more violent 
and dishonest—plundering and reviling, 
without mercy, all who do not agree 
with them in opinion—joining Romish 
infallibility to latitudinarian licentious- 
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ness—urging principles the most op 
site, in the same breath, and exercising 
alternately the smiling dissimulation of 
swindlers, and the unmasked rapacity 
of highwaymen, we can extend no 
sympathy to. their difficulties, no pity 
to their disgrace or danger. 

This country was prosperous before 
their influence began ; we understood 
our situation, and our Roman Catholie 
fellow-subjects knew that we were sin- 
cere in our belief of national ruin at- 
tending concession to their claims. 
Though they were determined to de- 
feat us, they knew, and we may say 
in some measure respected, the motives 
of our opposition. The Whig came 
and offered all they asked. By his 
help they have gained the privilege of 
being a despised minority, whose cha- 
racter of illiterate and unreasonable 
worthlessness is made an argument 
against us both ; but, for the fulfilment 
of the other stipulations—for freedom 
from the burthen of tithe, and entrance 
on the estates of the Protestant church, 
they have a stricter tithe than ever, 
and the only portion of the church 
lands from which they were deriving a 
certain interest, debarred that profitable 
occupation. They are enraged and! 
indignant. We do not wonder at it. 
They would be either more or less 
than men if they were not. They may 
accuse us of tyranny and oppression 
while in power, but they must acquit 
us from any charge of duplicity or 
treacherous connivance. We never 
purchased their help in time of need, 
by promises dishonoured when the 
help had been effectual. We never 
encouraged them to break the law, and 
when the law had been broken to our 
satisfaction, turned approvers and ar- 
rested our own accomplices. There is 
some good in every evil. The Roman 
Catholics of Ireland have learned, that 
Protestsnt ascendancy is not much 
more hateful after all than Whig eco- 
nomy. That a man may be an Orange- 
man, and neither a flatterer nor a be- 
trayer ; that a Protestant gentleman 
may hate the Pope, and yet be a 
more honest Irishman than the most 
abject truckler to the priest, and 
most scornful vituperator of the people: 

But to return to the Companion to 
the Newspaper, which, after this: lucid 
explanation of the two great acts of 
coercion and church reform for Ireland, 
concludes its notice of that portion of 
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the United Kingdom with auspicious 
auguries of the success of the new 
Grand and Petty Juries’ Bills; and 
having justified the abolition of colo- 
nial slavery, the new act for the govern- 
ment of India, and the new charter to 
the Bank, and severely castigated the 
agitation for repeal of the house and 
window taxes, the Baker’s verdict, and 
the cool proposal of Mr. Faithfull, pro- 
ceeds, after a clinical episode on the 
influenza, to justify the J/atitudinaire 
milieu all over the world. 

The extraordinary principles exhi- 
bited in the Manifesto’s comment on 
the conduct of the French government, 
in interfering with Bergeron and Ben- 
oist, who were charged with shooting 
at the King, or being concerned in the 
shot said to have been fired at him, 
induce us to extract a portion for com- 
parison with the sentiments expressed 
with regard to the affair in Coldbath 
Fields :—* The Paris juries have evi- 
dently adopted the principle that at- 
tacks upon a government, merely by 
words or writing, are no proper sub- 
jects of punishment, however decided 
or violent ; and perhaps they are in 
the right. If they are in the wrong, 
they would be much more likely to be 
set right by the publications (or words) 
alleged to be dangerous being allowed 
to work a little of the mischief with 
which they are supposed to be fraught, 
and thus to prove by the evidence of 
facts that it was not safe to tolerate 
them.” It would have been much 
better, then, for our government to 
have allowed the words of the speakers 
in Coldbath Fields, “to have worked 
a little of the mischief with which they 
are supposed to be fraught,” and not to 
have interrupted the speaker, “ when 
he had not spoken more than three or 
four sentences,” in the truly illiberal 
manner they did: and when the coro- 
ner’s jury “had evidently adopted the 
principle that attacks upon a govern- 
ment merely by words or writing 
were no proper subjects of punishment, 
however decided or violent,” and had 
applied this principle to justify the 
orator defending himself from violence, 
while engaged in such an attack, it 
would have been much better for 
government not to have “persevered 
in this contest with its opponents, on 
the floors of the courts of law,” but to 
have allowed the verdict of “ justifiable 
homicide” to remain unquashed, and 
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the Baker’s jury to remain unnoticed 
by those who sneer so bitterly at the 
“crowner’s quest law” of the “ patri- 
ots.” But, however strange it may ap- 
pear, we are, in this application of the 
oa put forward by the Mani- 
esto in the case of the Frenchmen, 
totally at variance with the conclusions 
to which the same work comes in this 
case. Contempt the most aristocratic 
is the portion of the public and the 
Bakers, applause and sympathy un- 
bounded the share of the police and 
the solicitor-general. 

But although French principles will 
not apply to the words spoken in Cold- 
bath Fields and their consequences, 
they are well adapted to the cases 
of Taylor the Atheist, and the emmis- 
saries of the Saint Simonian Society of 
Paris. The one not only advocates a 
— republican government on earth, 

ut, we for a moment shrink from the 
unimaginable blasphemy, a pure repub- 
lican — of all in heaven, and 
this to many hundred hard-working and 
hard-thinking auditors, once a week or 
oftener, in Theobald’s Road. The 
others address much more respectable 
and numerous audiences, and inculcate 
uninterrupted the community of goods, 
rights, and women, to the sounds of 
lascivious music, each Sabbath, in Char- 
lotte street. No police with their 
batons burst in on the abominable 
mysteries, block up all passages of 
escape, and beat to mummies the con- 
gregated wretches, trampling women 
under foot, and striking the faces of 
young girls with their clenched fists— 
no quiet tradesmen quake behind their 
counters with apprehension of being 
held up to infamy for giving their con- 
scientious verdict on the body of a 
stabbed assailant—no court of king’s 
bench ai to nullify the danger- 
ous precedent—no, no, let Taylor, in 
the hearing of three hundred admiring 
mechanics, declare himself the equal of 
his Creator, let the other wretches 
preach prostitution to five hundred 
females hitherto honest—government 
must not here oppose itself to the pro- 
pagation of liberal sentiment. Why 
multiply contradictions and misrepre- 
sentations from this unreasonable and 
unmanly partizan? Why contrast the 
sneer at “ the production of a daughter 
by the Duchess of Berri,” with the 
soe description of the Queen 

egent of Spain, “a princess, herself 
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a young woman, with her infant 
daughter in her arms,” a sight which 
must “move our commiseration,” and 
determine us, at one glance, on upset- 
ting the Spanish Salic law? Why 
dwell on Don Pedro’s right to the 
crown of Portugal becoming question- 
able as his baffled troops faint before 
the heights of Santarem, or on the in- 
sulting tone of patronage extended to 
the “brave Belgians,” and the apolo- 
getic deprecation of Russian displea- 
sure? He who asserts that a million 
and a half is less than nothing, and 
describes the juste milieu as having but 
one extreme, (p. 215) needs no further 
exposure. 

One word at parting to the Whigs. 
This supplement to the Companion is 
acknowledged to be their Manifesto for 
the past year. Its tone must disgust all 
aalem, except those of their own party, 
nay, many gentlemen even of their 
own party must recoil in loathing from 
the hallow flippancy of its insolence. 
Its mis-statements and errors of argu- 
ment must expose it to the contempt 
of all clear headed men, and as its em- 
ployers, they cannot fail to receive a 
portion of the disgrace incurred by 
their organ. We entreat them, since 
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they are in authority, and since what- 
ever awaits us for good or for evil is 
likely to be brought about for some 
time through their instrumentality, not 
to alienate farther the respect, and 
consequently the good will and assist- 
ance, of the rest of the nation, by per- 
severing in the employment of means 
so miserably inadequate to their repu- 
table defence. If they can vindicate 
their past conduct, and show good 
cause for the course they contemplate, 
let them return to the old manly Apo- 
logy in a respectable shape, and done 
by a scholar and a gentleman. Let 
them circulate it gratis if they must 
have their measures canvassed by men 
who cannot spend a shilling in satisfy- 
ing themselves of their own politics. 
Let them begin their session with 
something worthy their pretension, and 
we will treat it with the considera- 
tion due the Manifesto of the rulers of 
the United Kingdom; but as for their 
creature whom we have been handling, 
we would again entreat them to put a 
stop to his insolence and absurdity, 
which have already brought them into 
odium, and which, if persevered in, 
may, perhaps, bring them into danger. 


FOR MUSIC. 


Although a sparkling smile may play 
Around my lips to-night, 
Tis only a reflected ray 
From hearts more free and light. 
Bright as an Iris—and as brief 
Joy’s sun a moment glows! 
Whilst dark and deep the tide of grief 
Thro’ morn and midnight flows ! 


Beneath the silver moon’s bright beam 
Asphalte’s wave seems clear ! 

Thus—o’er my brow a smile may gleam 
When all within is drear ! 

And if upon my cheek to-night 
A flush of joy may bloom, 

’Tis but the dying taper’s light 


That glimmers o’er a tomb! 
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THE RETROSPECT OF THE REFORMED. 


—_— 


Sed revocare gradum—— 
Hoc opus, hic labor est. 


— 


*Tis vain—experience tells how vain—when pleasure has been wooed, 
And reason shews at last how false a phantom was pursued, 

To think that though we loathe the bowl which youth had raised to drain, 
The healthful cup of innocence can be enjoyed again. 


We may arise and shake us from the goblin-dream of guilt, 

And smile upon the sights we’ve seen—the feelings we have felt, 
But in the clear, unclouded day the spectres re-appear, 

And draw across the palsied sense their shadowy robe of fear. 


The swelling ocean still may rear his awful crest, and play, 
And light along the mountain-side the dancing sunbeam stray,— 
Full in the smile of nature—once our happiness—we sigh, 
And turn in spirit dark away, opprest with things gone by. 


*Tis true our heart is touched—reformed ;—the wanton is cast forth, 
And closed are our repentant ears to all unhallowed mirth, 

The boon-companions thrust aside, and friends embraced again— 

But where is youth’s untutored warmth ?—alas! ’tis sought in vain. 


We may have loved—and then forgot, and plunged amidst the crowd, 
And wassailled high to drown the ery that called to us aloud, 

And then have struggled, glutted, from the honey of excess, 

And fain would love again—'tis vain—Love claims the first caress. 


We now perhaps can act the part twas nature once to do, 
And vow with all the vehemence of practice to be true, 

But, oh! ’tis not the love that Angels look upon, and bless— 
It wants the anguish in defeat—the heaven in success ! 


The heart no more will dye the cheek in colours of its truth, 

And rigid sits the smile upon the playful lips of youth, 

And we are changed—we question why—we question how—alas ! 
We're answered in the voice of time—the shadows as they pass! 


Oh no, we cast our crimes away, indignant of the chain, 

And, galled with bondage, madly strive to grasp the past again— 
Both—both are gone.—The most vouchsafed’to him whose trial’s o’er, 
Is, not to suffer—to enjoy he dare not look for more! 


ADVENA. 
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MAITRE CORNELIUS. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE ROBBERY OF THE DUKE OF BAVARIA’S JEWELS. 


It was about nine o'clock in the 
morning of the day which succeeded 
that on which the events recorded in 
the last chapter took place, that 
Louis XI. as he was coming out of his 
chapel at Plessis lez Tours, after hav- 
ing heard mass, found his goldsmith, 
Master Cornelius, waiting in the way 
for him. 

“ Well met, gossip,” said the king, 
hastily adjusting his hat upon his head. 

“ Sire,” cried the Fleming, “ I would 
willingly give a thousand golden crowns 
to obtain one moment's audience of 
your majesty. I have at last discoyered 
the villain who stole the chain of rubies 
and all the jewels of 

“Let us see that,” interrupted the 
king, as he went away into the court 
of the Plessis, followed by his gold- 
smith, Coyctier his physician, Oliver 
le Daine, and the captain of his Scotch 
guard. 

“Come, tell us the whole affair. 
What! shall we have another hanging 
match after your fashion—Hollo, 
Tristan.” 

The provost marshal, who just then 
happened to be walking to and fro in 
the court, eugreeenes with slow steps 
and an air of importance, like a dog 
waddling along in full consciousness 
of his own fidelity. 

The group stopped under a tree, and 
the king having thrown himself upon a 
seat, the courtiers ranged themselves 
around him in a circle, while Cornelius, 
without loss of time, commenced his 
story. 

“Sire,” cried he, “a pretended Fleming 
so craftily insinuated himself into my 
family ——” 

“ Pasque Dieu! he must be the devil 
himself,” said the king, shaking his 
head. 

“Oh, doubtless, Sire,” replied the 
other, “ but I am not quite certain that 
he would not. have taken even your 
sacred majesty in his toils. ow 








would it be possible for me to entertain 
any distrust of a poor wretch, who 
came to me with a recommendation 
from Oosterlinck, a man who had placed 
a hundred thousand livres in my hands; 
nay, I'd lay my life rather, that the 
signature of the Jew, which the fellow 
shewed me, was a counterfeit. How- 
ever, Sire, be that as it may, this very 
morning I discovered that I have been 
plundered of those jewels which your 
majesty admired so much—ah! they 
were so precious. They have been 
all—all stolen from me, Sire. Holy 
Virgin ! to steal the jewels of the Duke 
of Bavaria! The sacrilegious rascals 
respect nothing. They will, of a cer- 
tainty, steal your majesty’s kingdom, if 
you don’t keep a sharp look out. 
Well, I ascended, without loss of time, 
into the chamber where I had left my 
apprentice the night before, who, of a 
surety, is a master hand at robbery. 
This time, at all events, we shull not 
fail in sufficient proofs. The rascal 
unscrewed the lock of the door; but 
when he returned back to his room, as 
the moon was not shining, he could 
not find all the screws to replace them, 
and, accordingly, when I entered the 
apartment I had the good fortune to 
find one of them under my foot. He 
was fast asleep—the villain, he had good 
reason to be fatigued. My good lords, 
only conceive, the fellow entered into 
my cabinet through the chimney. 
To-morrow, nay, with God’s blessing, 
this very evening, I will have that 
securely grated—one always learns 
something even from robbers. I found 
a ladder of silk about his person ; and 
his clothes—which were all soiled and 
soeipere Seaey indicate the course he 
took upon the roof and down the 
chimney. His plan was, without 
doubt, to remain in my house until he 
had drained it of every sous, the 
daring rascal! Well, well, where has, 
he hidden my jewels, though that’s 
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the point. The country folks, as luck 
would have it, espied him returning to 
my dwelling along the roofs of the 
houses, so that doubtless he had his 
accomplices waiting for him on the 
causeway which your majesty con- 
structed. Ah, Sire! Sire! are you not 
yourself an accomplice of those robbers ; 
they come in boats, and, quick as 
thought, they huddle away everything 
they can lay hands on, without leaving 
a trace behindthem. Well, I have the 
chief of the gang in my hands, heaven 
be praised for it! and an audacious 
scoundrel he is, I trow; a spark, God 
‘wot, that the finest dame in France 
might be proud to call son. Ah, by 
my halidome, but he will make a pretty 
apple for the gallows tree, good master 
ristan ; a limb or so strained on the 
rack, and we shall come at the whole 
matter : under your favour, my liege, 
this affair concerns the glory of your 
reign. There should be no robbers in 
the realms of so mighty a monarch !” 

The king had long since ceased to 
listen to the eloquence of the miser. 
He had insensibly fallen into one of 
those fits of gloomy meditation which, 
during the last years of his life, had 
become so frequent in their recurrence. 
The most profound silence, therefore, 

ervaded the company when the old 
leming concluded his narration. 

« This affair falls within thy province, 
gossip,” said the king to Tristan, after 
along pause, “get thee away and inves- 
tigate it.” 

Having thus said, the king rose from 
his seat, and stepped a few paces for- 
ward, while his courtiers, falling res- 
pectfully back, left their prince to his 
solitary contemplations. 

At length perceiving Cornelius, who 
was now mounted on his mule, and 
preparing to depart in company with 
the provost-marshal, he suddenly cried 
out— 

“ And the thousand crowns, gossip.” 

« Ah, Sire,” returned the miser, “ you 
are too mighty a prince. Your high- 
ness’s justice is beyond all price.” 

Louis XI. could not avoid smiling, 
while the courtiers had like to burst 
with envy at the frankness of speech 
and privileged familiarity of the old 
goldsmith, who speedily disappeared 
down the avenue of mulberry trees 
which was planted between Tours and 
the Plessis. 

Meantime, exhausted by fatigue, the 
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young cavalier lay stretched on his 
truckle-bed, under the influence of the 
most profound sleep. On his return 
from his expedition of gallantry, the 
youth no longer felt within himself that 
courage and romuntic ardour which had 
impelled him to plunge into the peril- 
ous pleasures of the evening, and 
which were so necessary in strengthen- 
ing his resolution to meet the dangers 
and difficulties with which his enter- 
prise was encompassed. On the con- 
trary, now that those dangers were, 
some of them escaped, and the others 
distant and doubtful, he was inclined 
to look upon them as greatly exagge- 
rated, if not altogether imaginary. Ac- 
cordingly he most injudiciously post- 
poned to the next morning the precau- 
tion of cleansing the stains from his 
clothes, and removing the vestiges of 
his happy adventure. This was indeed 
a great indiscretion, but one towards 
which every circumstance unfortunately 
conspired. 

In short, it so happened that, being 
deprived of the light of the moon, who 
had taken it into her head to set while 
he was (éte-a-téte with his mistress, 
when the young man sought in vain to 
find all the screws of the accursed lock, 
he at length lost all patience, and with 
the carelessness of a man who was 
either satiated with pleasure or ex- 
hausted from want of rest, he resigned 
himself to the protection of his own 
good genius, who had so propitiously 
preserved him up to that moment. 

However,before he totally surrendered, 
he entered into some sort of arrangement 
with himself, by virtue of which he 
was bound to rise with the first rays of 
the sun; but the events of the day, 
and the agitating scenes of the night, 
did not suffer him to keep his word. It 
is the nature of happiness to be for- 
getful; and so it was, that even 
Cornelius himself did not seem such an 
object of terror to the mind of the 
young cavalier at the moment when he 
flung himself to reston his hard pallet, 
from which so many wretched men had 
risen only to be conducted to the tor- 
ture. It was this very forgetfulness 
that was his ruin. 

Whilst the goldsmith of the king 
was returning from the Plessis lez 
Tours, accompanied by the provost- 
marshal, and his formidable band of 
archers, the pretended Goulenoire was 
vigilantly watched by his old sister, 
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who sat on the steps of the winding 
stair-case, knitting stockings for Cor- 
nelius, and heedless of the chill air 
around her. The young chevalier still 
continued to enjoy the recollections 
of that happy night, ignorant that mis- 
fortune was approaching him at full 
speed. He dreamed—and his dreams, 
like all those of sanguine youth, were 
depicted in colours so vivid that he 
knew not where the illusion com- 
menced, where the reality ended. 

He fancied himself sitting on a 
cushion at the feet of the Countess, 
while he listened to the sad story of her 
persecutions, the recital of the tyrannous 
oppression with which the Count had 
treated her ever since she had become 
his wife. Melting in sympathy at the 
misfortunes of his mistress, the best 
beloved daughter of Louis XI., he 
a her that he would go on the 
ollowing morning to disclose all to 
that much dreaded parent, whose 
inclinations they arranged according 
to their own ardent desires—revoking 
the marriage, and imprisoning the 
husband, even at the very moment 
when they might both become the 
victims to his sword at the slightest 
noise that might rouse him from his 
slumber. But in the visions of the 
dreamer, the light of the lamp, the 
flashings of their eyes, the colours of 
the stuffs and tapestries, were more 
glowing—a more exquisite perfume 
exhaled from the air of night, there 
was more of love in the very atmos- 
here, more of fire around them, than 
in the real and waking scene. But it 
is not to be understood, that even at 
such a time, when it was likely that the 
vision would pursue to their accom- 
plishment the fondest wishes of which 
the waking thoughts might despair, the 
slumbering lover even for an instant 
dreamed of trespassing beyond that 
impassable line which the chivalry at 
least, if not the morality of the times 
interposed between passion and princi- 
ple, and which effectually forbad the 
indulgence of the one at the sacrifice 
of the other. 

In strict accordance with the code 
of jurisprudence which in this gallant 
age was established in the court of 
love, Marie de Saint Vallier acceded to 
the youth those various trifling favours 
which his privileged situation of a lover 
entitled him to demand. She suffered 
him without hesitation to imprint many 
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a passionate kiss upon her fect, and her 
hands, while in return, she scrupled not 
to avow her own affection for him, and 
accepted the cares—the anxious solici- 
tudes—the very existence, of which 
her lover made a most liberal tender. 
She granted to his prayers the high 
privilege of laying down his life for her 
—she abandoned herself to the influence 
of an intoxication which the reserve 
of the times, confined within no very 
strict limits, though severe and often- 
times cruel, suffered her to indulge in. 
However, she continued inexorable to 
his entreaties, and considered the ac- 
complishment of their wishes to be 
effected only by her deliverance from 
the power of her tyrannical lord. 

At the epoch of which I am at pre- 
sent writing, it was necessary, in order 
to procure the dissolution of a marriage, 
to make a journey to Rome, to have 
some of the cardinals in your interest, 
and to appear before the sovereign 
pontiff, supported by the favour of the 
king. Marie was desirous to compass 
this desirable object, and thus to obtain 
the unrestrained dominion of her own 
hand and heart, that she might bestow 
them both on her lover. 

Almost all women possessed at that 
period sufficient power to establish 
their empire over the heart of man on 
such lasting foundations as to make a 
passion the history of a whole life—the 
exciting principle of the most exalted 
determinations. However, in such high 
estimation were the fair sex held in 
France, that they were there considered 
as SO many sovereigns—they exercised 
their own gentle tyrannies—their lovers 
seemed rather to be their property, 
than they to bestow themselves upon 
their lovers—their love was often the 
cause of much bloodshed—and in order 
to obtain the honor of ranking amongst 
their favoured admirers, it often became 


necessary to encounter innumerable 
dangers. But far more clement than 


those proud dames, and deeply affected 
by the devotion of her beloved, the 
Marie of his slumbers opposed but 
indifferently the zealous affection of the 
gallant cavalier. Which was the true 
Mary? Did the false apprentice behold 
in his dreams the true woman, and had 
he seen in the Hotel de Poitiers a 
lady masked and defended by the pano- 
ply of virtue? The question is a very 
difficult one to decide ; accordingly, 
it is better to leave it undetermined. 
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However, to bring this disquisition 
to a conclusion, just at the moment 
when perhaps the visionary Marie was 
about to present him at once with her 
hand and heart, the lover felt 
himself suddenly seized by an iron 
grasp, and the voice of the provost- 
marshal, that was anything but gentle, 
aroused him from his slumbers. 

“Come, good Christian—my man 
of midnight masses—you friend that 
must go groping for grace in the dark, 
forsooth ; come, turn out of your truckle, 
I say.” i 

The luckless Philip beheld the 
gloomy face of Tristan bending over 
him, and recognised his bitter sardonic 
smile. Then he descried upon the 
steps of the staircase, Cornelius himself, 
his sister, and behind them the guards 
of the provost-marshal. 

At this appalling sight, and the ex- 
pression of those fiendish visages, 
which exhibited either unextinguish- 
able malevolence or the gloomy curio- 
sity of men who were well accustomed 
to executions, Philip Goulenoire sat 
bolt upright in his bed and rubbed his 
eyes. 

“ Mort Dieu!” cried he, snatching nis 
yoniard from beneath the bolster of 
bis bed, “now’s the time for a game of 
daggers.” 

“Ho, ho,” replied Tristan: ‘this 
is a gentleman we have to do with. I 
have a shrewd notion that I have the 
honor to address Georges d’Estoute- 
ville, nephew of the chief captain of 
the archers.” 

When he thus heard his real name 

ronounced by Tristan, the young 
Estouteville thought less of himself 
than of the dangers to which his un- 
fortunate mistress would be exposed if 
he should be discovered, and in order 
to remove all suspicion of his rank, he 
cried out. 

“ Vantre Mahon! Comrades, to the 
rescue |” 

After this horrible outery, which 
proceeded from a man who was in 
good earnest at his wits end, the young 
noble made a surprising spring, and 
poniard in hand, he leaped out on 
the stair case. But the myrmidons of 
the provost marshal were right well 
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accustomed to those rencontres, so that 
when Georges d’Estouteville was on 
the stairs, they seized on him with the 
most edifying dexterity, without being 
the least dismayed at the vigorous stroke 
of his dagger with which he saluted 
one of their party, but which fortu- 
nately glanced from off the corslet of 
the soldier; then they disa med him in 
a twinkling, bound his hands, and cast 
him again upon his bed, motionless and 
dispirited, before the provost-marshal. 

Without uttering a word, Tristan 
examined the hands of the prisoner, 
and then stroking his beard with won- 
derful gravity, as he pointed them out 
to Cornelius, he remarked— 

“ These are as little the hands of a 
robber as they are of an apprentice. 
Trust me this is a gentleman and a 
knight.” 

“Knight Gramercy! Knight of the 
road,* let it be then,” cried the usurer, 
with the most melancholy mirth ima- 
ginable ; “for, my good Tristan, noble 
or serf whichever he be, he has ruined 
me to a certainty, scoundrel that 
he is!’ I would, even now, gladly 
see his feet and hands warmed and 
squeezed in those pretty little bolts of 
yours. He is, beyond all question, 
the arch fiend of that legion of devils, 
visible or invisible, who are become ac- 
quainted with all my secrets, open my 
locks, plunder me of my wealth, and 
tear my very heart-strings from me. 
They are as rich as Jews, gossip! Ah! 
this time we shall, to a certainty, come 
upon their treasures; for this fellow 
has the mine of the King of Egypt. 
As for me, I am only desirous to re- 
cover my beloved rubies and the sums 
of money that are mine beyond all 
dispute, while our worthy monarch 
shall get more crowns than he will 
well know what to do with.” 

“ Oh! our hiding holes are better se- 
cured than yours,” said Georges, smiling. 

“Ah, the vile robber! He avows 
it,” cried the miser. 

All this while, the provost-marshal 
was engaged in examining with great 
attention the garments of Georges 
d’Estouteville and the lock of the door. 

“ Was it you that took out all these 
screws ?” 


* The play upon the words in the original cannot be preserved in translation. 
«“ C'est un gentilhomme,” remarks Tristan. “ Dites un Jean pille homme,” returns 


the miser. 
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Georges looked at him, but made 
no reply. 

“ Oh be it so, Sir Spark ; keep your 
mind to yourself, if it be your humour ; 
however, you shall shortly confess your- 
self to Saint Chevalet,”* replied Tris- 
tan. 

“ Do you hear what is said to you 2” 
cried Cornelius. 

“ Lead him away,” said the provost. 

Georges d’Estouteville now de- 
manded permission to put on his 
clothes, and upon a signal from the 
chief, his attendants arrayed the pri- 
soner with all the dexterous celerity of 
a nursemaid who is desirous of taking 
advantage of the first moment when it 
is quiet to dress out her little brat. 

By this time an immense crowd 
thronged the Rue du Marier. The 
murmurings of the people were grow- 
ing louder and louder, and seemed to 
be the forerunners of a commotion. 
Since the break of day the news of the 
robbery had been extending itself 
throughout the town, and in every di- 
rection the apprentice, who, as the 
report went, was both young and 
handsome, had enlisted the sympathies 
of all hearts in his favour, and revived 
in all its strength the deep rooted 
hatred to Cornelius. Indeed to such a 
pitch had these feelings proceeded, 
that there was not a single decent 
mother’s son, or a young damsel who 
had a pair of pattens to wear or a 

retty face to sport, that did not ex- 
bibit the utmost anxiety to get a sight 
of the intended victim. 

When Georges d’Estouteville issued 
forth from the Malmaison, led along 
by one of the soldiers of the provost 
marshal—who, while he mounted on 
horseback, kept twisted round his arm 
a strong strap of leather with which 
he held the prisoner, whose hands were 
also securely bound by it—a terrific 
roar of acclamation burst from the mob, 
and whether for the purpose of gain- 
ing another sight of Philip Goulenoire 
or of effecting his deliverance, the last 
who arrived thrust forward the first 
upon the guard of cavalry who were 
drawn up before the Malmaison. 

At this moment Cornelius, with the 
assistance of his sister, closed the door 
of his dwelling, and pushed to the iron 
window-shutters with a nimbleness and 
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rapidity which the panic terror of his 
heart could alone have conferred on 
him. As for Tristan, who was not 
much in the habit of paying any defe- 
rence to the world in those days, he 
perceived that the populace had not 
yet gained the upper hand, and ac. 
cordingly gave himself wonderfully 
little concern at this tumult. 

“Charge them, charge them,” said 
he to his guards. 

At the voice of their captain, the 
archers dashed their horses towards 
the entrance of the street. When 
they saw one or two of the most in- 
quisitive folks overturned under the 
feet of the horses, and some more of 
them violently squeezed up against the 
walls, where they were almost suffo- 
cated, the multitude who had flocked 
together chose the wiser course of 
quietly returning each to his own 
home. 

“ Make way there for the king’s 
” cried Tristan. What busi- 
ness have you here? Do you want 
half an hour’s hanging for yourselves, 
eh? Come get you to your homes, good 
people ; your roast meat is burning. 
Hollo! good-wife, there’s a hole in 
your husband’s hose—hie away home 
to your needle.” 

Though such expressions as these pro- 
claimed that the provost-marshal was 
in high good humour, yet did they 
cause the multitude to hurry away 
with the greater expedition, as if he 
had hurled a deadly pestilence after 
them. 

Just when the first movement of the 
crowd had taken place, Georges d’Es- 
touteville was struck with a sudden 
stupour as he beheld, at one of the 
windows of the hotel de Poitiers, his 
own fondly loved Marie smiling un- 
concernedly with the Count de Saint 
Vallier. She was, then, mocking at 
him—at him, the wretched, devoted 
lover, who was. passing by to die’ on 
the seaffold for her sake! but perhaps 
she was only entertaining herself with 
the perplexity of those whose bonnets 
had been knocked off by the arms of 
the archers. 

That man must have seen three and 
twenty summers pass over his head, 
must be rich in the cheating illusions 
of passion; he must have been rash 
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enough to put his trust in the heart of 
woman, must have loved her with all 
the energies of his soul; he must have 
risked his life with joy on the faith of 
her kiss, and, to sum up all, he must 
have seen himself dragged to execu- 
tion for her sake, before he can com- 
prehend the mingled emotions of rage, 
of hatred, and of desperation, that tore 
asunder the heart of Georges d’Es- 
touteville when he beheld his mistress 
with a smile upon her face, and marked 
the cold and unconcerned expression 
of her eyes as they met his own. She 
was evidently a considerable time 
seated at the window, for her arms 
were supported upon a cushion; she 
seemed perfectly at her ease, and the 
old man appeared quite contented 
beside her. He, too, was grinning— 
the accursed hunchback ! 

Despite of himself, some bitter tears 
gushed from the eyes of the unfortu- 
nate youth. When Marie de Saint 
Vallier observed him weeping, she 
threw herself back hastily from the 
window ; then the tears of Georges 
suddenly ceased to flow, for he descried 
the black and red plumes of the page 
who was in his interest. The Count 
however was not aware of the approach 
of this discreetest of Mercuries, who 
stole along upon tiptoe. 

As soon as the page had whispered 
a few words into the ear of his mistress, 
Marie again leaned forward into the 
window, and contriving to elude the 
ever vigilant eyes of her tyrant, she 
bent upon Georges a glance in which 
was beaming all the ingenuity of a 
woman who is deceiving her Argus— 
all the fire of passion—all the joy of 
hope. 

“My soul is keeping watch over 
thee.” 

Had she spoken these words, they 
could not have given expression to so 
many feelings as that single glance, 
fraught with a thousand tender 
thoughts, exhibited, and from which 
shone forth the terrors, the pleasures, 
the dangers of their respective situa- 
tions. 

It was before this a transition from 
heaven to martyrdom, and now from 
martyrdom to heaven again. Accord- 
ingly the young noble, with a swelling 
heart A a light step, marched for- 
ward to the place of punishment, feel- 
ing that the agonies of the torture 
were more than compensated by the 
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delicious transport of love. As Tristan 
was just on the point of turning 
out of the Rue du Marier, his troops 
drew up at sight of an officer of the 
Scottish bodyguard who rode up to 
them at full speed. 

“ How now,” said Tristan, “ what is 
all this haste about ?” 

“Nothing that concerns you, Sir 
Provost,” replied the officer disdain- 
fully. “The king has despatched me 
to seek the Count and Countess de 
Saint Vallier and bid them to dinner.” 

Scarcely had the provost-marshal 
reached the causeway leading tu the 
Plessis ere the Count and his lady, both 
mounted, the latter on a snow white 
mule, the former upon his favourite 
steed, and attended by the two pages, 
joined the archers for the purpose of 
entering Plessis-lez-Tours in company 
with them. 

The party proceeded at a very slow 
ace, Georges d’Estouteville being on 
oot between two of the guards, one of 

whom constantly held him by the strap 
of leather. Tristan, the Count de 
Saint Vallier and his wife, naturally 
taking the lead, while the criminal 
followed in the rear. The young page, 
who managed so as to be thrown 
amongst the archers, asked them many 
questions, and occasionally addressed 
himself to the prisoner, so that he 
dexterously availed himself of an op- 
portunity to say to him in a low voice, 

“I clambered over the garden wall, 
and am coming to convey to the 
Plessis a letter which my mistress has 
written to the king. She was near 
dying when she learned the robbery of 
which you are accused. Keep up 
your courage, she is going to speak in 
your behalf.” 

Thus it was that love had conferred 
on the Countess its own strength and 
adroitness, and when she smiled at her 
lover, her deportment and her smiles 
were the consequence of that heroic 
fortitude of which women afford such 
illustrious proofs in all the great emer- 
gencies of their lives. 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary 
fancy which the author of Quentin 
Durward has taken to place the royal 
residence of Plessis-lez-Tours upon an 
eminence, we must be contented to 
leave it where it happened to be at 
the time of which we are speaking, 
namely, in low ground, protected on 
two sides by the Cher and the Loire, 
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as also by the Canal of Sainte Anne, so 
called by Louis XI. in honour of his 
favourite daughter Madame de Beau- 
jeau. By connecting those two rivers 
between the town of Tours and the 
Plessis, this canal formed at the same 
time a most formidable barrier around 
the royal castle, and a most valuable 
passage for the purposes of commerce. 
Upon the side of Bréhémont, an ex- 
tensive and fertile plain, the park was 
defended by a fosse, the vestiges of 
which that remain to the present day 
give us a most imposing idea of its 
enormous length and deepness. At 
this epoch, when the destructive power 
of artillery was yet in its infancy, the 
position of the Plessis, chosen by 
Louis XI. for his place of retreat, 
might be considered as utterly impreg- 
nable. 

The castle itself, built with brick 
and stone, had nothing remarkable in 
its appearance, but it was surrounded 
by the shades of the most beautiful 
and majestic foliage, and from its win- 
dows might be descried, between the 
avenues cut through the park, (or 
Plexitium, as it was called in the latinity 
of the middle ages,) the most enchant- 
ing views perhaps in the world. To 
finish the picture, no rival mansion 
reared itself in the neighbourhood of 
this solitary castle, which was situated 
exactly in the centre of a small plain, 
especially reserved for the king, and 
enclosed securely on all sides by a 
girdle of water. 

If we can place any reliance upon 
traditions, Louis XI. occupied the 
western wing of the castle ; and from 
his own chamber he could trace the 
course of the Loire as it swept by; 
and beyond the opposite bank of that 
river, the smiling valley which was 
bathed by the waters of the Choisille, 
and a portion of the hills of Saint Cyr, 
while through the windows that looked 
into the court he could command a 
view of the entrance to the fortress 
itself, and the causeway by which he 
had connected this his favourite resi- 
dence with the town of Tours. 

The distrustful character- of this 
monarch affords sufficient foundation 
for those conjectures. If, however, 
Louis XI. had displayed in the con- 
struction of his castle the costliness 
and magnificence of architecture which 
at a later period Francis I. lavishly 
employed at Chambord, the residence 
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of the Kings of France would have 
been established for ever in Touraine. 
A sight of this most admirable situation, 
and of its most magnificent and impos- 
ing scenery, will be quite sufficient to 
impress every person with the convic- 
tion of its superiority over the sites of 
all the other royal mansions. 

Louis XI. having at that time 
reached the fifty-seventh year of his 
age, had scarcely three more left him 
to live, and he began already to be 
sensible of the approaches of death, 
from the strokes of that fearful malady 
by which he was afflicted. Having 
disencumbered himself of all his nu- 
merous enemies ; being upon the point 
of augmenting the dominions of France 
by the acquisition of all the rich pos- 
sessions of the Dukes of Burgundy, by 
the means of a marriage between the 
Dauphin and Margaret, the heiress of 
that realm, and which was conducted 
by the skill of Desquerdes, the com- 
mander-in-chief of his troops in Flan- 
ders ; having established his authority 
far and near, and devising the most 
felicitous improvements, he beheld the 
world and time itself glide away from 
before his eyes, and had nothing left 
him now except the miseries of old 
age. As he had been deceived, even 
by his own creatures, experience had 
served only to encrease the distrust 
that was natural to his disposition ; 
and the desire of life had degenerated 
in him into the absorbing selfishness of 
a prince who felt himself wrapt up in 
the very existence of his people, and 
wished to prolong his life that he might 
accomplish his mighty designs. 

All those salutary changes which the 
wisdom of statesmen and the genius of 
revolution have introduced, as it is said, 
into the monarchy, were undoubtedly 
conceived by Louis XI. The impartial 
distribution of imposts, the equality of 
all subjects in the eye of the law, (in- 
deed at that period the prince was 
himself the law,) were the object of his 
adventurous designs. Upon the eve of 
All-Saints’ Day he had given a commis- 
sion to the wisest and most experienced 
goldsmiths in the kingdom to establish 
throughout France a unity of measures 
and weights, as he had already esta- 
blished a unity of power. Thus his 
boundless spirit hovered like an eagle 
over his dominions ; and Louis XI. at 
that period joined to all the vigilant 
precautions of a monarch those eccen- 
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tricities of character which are natnral 
to men of enlarged and exalted con- 
ceptions. 

At no epoch of his life was this 
great personage more striking or more 
admirable. He united in himself an 
assemblage of contradictions before 
unheard of—untiring energy in a feeble 
body ; a soul that was incredulous of the 
transactions of this world, yet lending 
itself willingly to the belief in religious 
mummeries ; a man contending against 
two powers more mighty than his own, 
the present and the future—the future, 
in which he trembled to undergo the 
torments of punishment, and which in- 
duced him to make so many sacrifices 
to the church ; the present, or his own 
existence, for the preservation of which 
he became the actual slave of his 
physician, Coyctier. This king, who 
crushed every person, was in turn him- 
self crushed by remorse, it is probable 
and still more so by disease, in the midst 
of all that poetic effect which attaches 
itself to the character of suspicious mo- 
narchs in whom great power is concen- 
trated. It was the gigantic and always 
sublime contention of a man in the 
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struggling against nature. Louis XI. 
having returned from a short walk, sat 
down in a great chair covered with 
tapestry and placed in the chimney 
corner of his chamber, while he waited 
for the hour appointed for dinner, a 
repast which in those days took place 
between eleven and twelve o'clock. 

Oliver le Daine and the physician, 
Coyctier, gazed at each other without 
utteriag a word, and remained standing 
in the recess of a window, fearing to 
disturb the slumbers of their royal 
master. 

The only noise which they heard 
was caused by the two chamberlains in 
waiting, as they walked up and down 
in the ante-room : these were the Sire 
de Montresor and Bridoré, and Jean 
Dufou, Sire de Montbazon, two lords 
of Tours, who were watching the cap- 
tain of the Scottish guards asleep in his 
arm chair, according to his usual custom. 

The king appeared weighed down 
with drowsiness ; his head was bent 
down upon his breast ; his hat, pulled 
over his brows, almost entirely con- 
cealed his eyes; and seated in his 
high chair, which was surmounted by 
a royal crown, he seemed huddled to- 
gether like a man who is surprised by 
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sleep in the midst of some important 
meditations. 

At this moment Tristan and his 
party passed over the Pont Sainte 
Anne, which was thrown over the canal 
about two hundred yards from the en- 
trance to the Plessis. 

“ What’s that ?” said the king. 

The two courtiers questioned each 
other, by their looks, in great surprise. 

“ He is dreaming,” said Coyctier, in 
a — voice. 

“ Pasque Dieu!” replied Louis, “do 
you take me for an idiot ? Some peo- 
ple are passing over the bridge. It is 
true; Lam close to the chimney, and 
ean therefore catch any sound more 
ready than you. This is a natural 
effect, which by the way I think might 
be turned to some good account.” 

“ What a wonderful man!” said le 
Daine. 

Louis rose up from his chair, and 
crossed the room to one of the windows 
from which he could have a view of 
the town : then perceiving the provost- 
marshal, said, 

“ Ah! I see how it is; here comes 
my gossip, with his babe the robber ; 
and look, too, if he have not in his 
company my sweet Marie de Saint 
Vallier. Mortdieu, I had forgotten all 
about this business. Oliver,” continued 
the king, addressing his barber, “ away 
with thee, and tell Dufou to serve us 
up some flagons of that choice vin de 
Bourgueil ; and take care that our cook 
fail not to give us a dish of lampreys ; 
they are two things for which my fa- 
vourite hath an especial liking. May 
I not eat of the lampreys ?” added he, 
after a pause, looking at Coyctier with 
an expression of anxiety and discom- 
posure. 

In reply to this query, the physician 
gravely applied himself to examine the 
countenance of his royal patient. 

These two individuals at that moment 
formed in themselves a study well wor- 
thy of the painter. 

The romance writers and historians 
have handed down, with a sacred in- 
violability, the surtout of brown camlet 
and upper hose of the same stuff which 
Louis XI. usually wore ; nor are his 
hat, adorned all round with little leaden 
images, and his collar of the order of 
St. Michael, matters of less celebrity ; 
but neither writer nor painter has ever 
yet represented the visage of that fear- 
ful monarch during the latter days of 
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his life—that visage racked by disease, 
emaciated, yellow and brown, whose 
every feature conspired in expressing 
bitter craftiness and cold-blooded irony. 
The countenance displayed the brow 
of a great man—a brow furrowed 
deeply with wrinkles, and fraught with 
noble and lofty thoughts, yet in his 
cheeks and upon his lips dwelt an 
indescribable expression of vulgarity 
and common-place. Looking only at 
certain details of his countenance, you 
would probably have pronounced it to 
belong to some old vintner worn out 
by debauchery, or an avaricious mer- 
p neon yet over these undefinable re- 
semblances, and the decrepitude of a 
languishing old man, the king—the 
man of power and of energy—were 
conspicuously triumphant. His eyes, 
of an unclouded yellow hue, appeared 
to have lost all their fire, but sparks of 
courage and wrath still lurked within 
them, and upon the smallest excite- 
ment they could shoot forth flashes 
that seemed to kindle all around him 
into flames. 

The physician was a corpulent citi- 
zen, arrayed in a suit of black clothes, 
with a florid face, indicative of decision 
and avarice, and wearing an air of 
great importance. 

To complete the picture, these two 
personages had as a frame a chamber 
wainscotted with walnut-wood, and hung 
around with a suit of Flemish tapestry, 
while the ceiling, which was constructed 
with carved joists, was even then black- 
ened by the smoke. The furniture 
and the couch being all covered over 
with arabesque work wrought in tin, 
would at the present day probably 
appear more valuable than in reality 
they were at the period of which we 
speak, when the fine arts had begun to 
display so many masterly productions. 

“The lampreys will do you no 
good,” at length replied the physician.* 

“ What then shall I eat ?” demanded 
the king with great humility. 

“A bit of duck and a little salt,” 
returned the physician: “if you eat 
anything else, there is so much bile 
stirred up in you, that I would not 
answer where your soul may be upon 
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“ To-day !” cried the king, stricken 
with sudden terror. 

“ Even so, please your highness,” 
returned Coyctier ; “content yourself, 
for such is my determination ; so try 
and give yourself no further annoy- 
ance about the matter, but endeavour 
to keep up your spirits.” 

“ Alas |” said the king, “ my daughter 
used formerly accomplish this difficult 
task.” 

As he spoke, Imbert de Bastarnay, 
the Sire de Montrésor and de Bridoré, 
knocked gently at the door of the royal 
apartment, and, as soon as the king 
had granted him permission, he enter- 
ed for the purpose of announcing the 
Count and Countess de Saint Vallier. 
Louis made a sign, and Marie imme- 
diately entered, followed by her old 
spouse, who had permitted her to pass in 
before him. 

“ A fair morning to you, my children,” 
said the king. 

“Sire,” replied the lady in a low 
voice, as she embraced her father, 
“I would gladly speak with you in 
private.” 

Louis seemed not as if he under- 
stood what she said to him. He turn- 
ed round towards the door and called 
out in a hollow voice : 

“ Hollo, Dufou !” 

Dufou, the lord of Moxtbazon as 
well as the grand cup-bearer of France; 
came forward in great haste. 

“ Go see the maitre d’hétel, and say I 
shall have a duck for my dinner; then 
call upon Madame de Beaujeau and 
inform her I wish to dine alone to- 
day.” 

« Do you know, madam,” continued 
the king, feigning to be annoyed, “ that 
you are very neglectful of me. Here 
now, it is well nigh three years since 
last I saw you. Well, well, go to, ma 
mignionne,” added he, as he sat down 
and stretched out his arm to her. 
“Mon Dieu! but you have grown 
very thin of late.” 

“ And why do you permit her to be 
so?” demanded Louis sharply of the 
Count de Poitiers. 

The self-condemned Count cast a 
look so craven upon his wife, that she 
could not avoid pitying him. 


* This appellation had been a short time previously substituted instead of that of 
Maitre Myrrh ; at present it is only retained in England by persons having taken 
the degree of Doctor, but was then generally applied to all medical practitioners, 
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“ft is all happiness, Sire,” replied 
the Count. 

“Ah, ha! I fear you love each 
other too fondly,” said the king, who 
still held his daughter standing between 
his knees. “Come, I see that I was 
not far out when I called thee Marie 
pleine de grice. Coyctier, leave us.” 

“What would you with me?” said 
Louis, turning to his daughter, as soon 
as the physician had left the apartment, 
“since you sent me your——” 

In this imminent danger Marie had 
the hardihood to place her hand upon 
the mouth of the king, as she answered 
him— 

“ [ always thought that you possess- 
ed discretion and penetration.” 

“Saint Vallier,” said the king, 
smiling, “I fancy that Bridoré wishes 
to entertain you with something.” 

The Count departed, but he did so 
with a shrug of his shoulder which was 
well understood by his wife, who see- 
ing into all the thoughts of her hus- 
band, felt convinced that she would 
have to counteract some wicked 
schemes of his ere long. 

“Tell me, my child, what do you 
think of me? eh!—Am I not very 
much altered ?” 

“ Nay, would you have me tell you 
the real truth, or do you wish me to 
deceive you.” 

“ No,” said he in a deep and earnest 
tone, “I have indeed need to know 
what state 1 am in.” 

“In that case, then,” returned the 
Countess, “ your face looks very badly 
to-day ;—but that my candour may 
not prejudice the success of my suit”— 

“ What is it ”” asked the king, knit- 
ting his brows and rubbing his hand 
across his forehead. 

“Ah! Sire,” said she, “the young 
man whom you caused to be arrested 
in the house of your goldsmith Corne- 
lius, and who is at this very moment 
in the hands of your provost-marshal, 
is innocent of the robbery of the 
Duke of Bavaria’s jewels.” 

“And pray where did you learn 
that ?” retorted the king. 

Marie hung down ine head and 
blushed. 

“TI need not inquire if there be love 
concealed beneath that blush,” said 
Louis, as he raised with gentleness the 
head of his daughter and patted her chin. 

“ Can you not then grant me a boon 
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“ Where would be the pleasure of 
doing so,” cried the king, looking on 
the whole affair as a subject for amuse- 
ment. 

“ Alas, would you desire that your 
trifling pleasure should be purchased by 
my pangs ?” 

“ Ah! rogue—have you no confi- 
dence in your father.” 

“ Well then, Sire, have this gentle- 
man set at liberty.” 

“What! so he is a gentleman!” 
cried the king, “then he is not an ap- 
prentice ?” 

“ Of a very certainty he is innocent,” 
answered the Countess. 

“I cannot see any such thing,” said 
the king coldly. “I am the highest 
judge in my own realms, and it is my 
duty to punish malefactors.” 

“ Nay, nay, do not make so grave a 
face about the matter; do grant me 
the life of this young man.” 

“ Would not that be to sully your 
fair fame ?” 

“Sire,” replied the Countess, “I 
am discreet and virtuous—you do but 
jest with me.” 

“ Well, well,” said Louis, “as I can 
comprehend nothing of the business, 
we had better leave it to Tristan to 
throw some light upon it.” 

Marie de Sassenage grew pale as 
death, then making a violent effort, 
she exclaimed— 

“Sire, I assure you that you will 
hereafter repent this act. The pre- 
tended culprit was never guilty of a 
theft. If you do but grant me his 
pardon, I will reveal everything to you, 
though you should visit me with your 
displeasure.” 

“Ho! ho! this is turning out a 
serious affair,” said Louis, as he laid 
aside his hat; “eome, speak, my 
daughter.” 

“ Well, then,” replied the Countess, 
— her lips close to the ear of her 
ather, “this gentleman was in my com- 
pany during the whole night.” 

“ Pasque Dieu! he must be a won- 
drous clever fellow to pay you a visit 
and rob Cornelius all at the same time.” 

“Sire,” returned she with spirit, 
“your own blood runs through my 
veins, and it is not in my nature to 
love a vagabond. The gentleman I 
speak of is nephew to the captain 
general of your majesty’s archers.” 

“Come, now,” said the king, “ you 
are wonderfully tedious in the confes- 
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sional”—No sooner had Louis spoken 
these words than casting from him his 
daughter, who trembled with affright, 
he ran hastily to the door of the 
apartment, yet he moved on tip-toe, 
and in such a manner as not to make 
any noise. For a moment the rays of 
light from a window in the outward 
room shining underneath the door, 
enabled him to see the shadow of the 
feet of some inquisitive person, as it 
was projected into the chamber through 
the space which intervened between the 
door and floor. The king suddenly 
opened the door, which was secured 
with iron-work, and surprised the 
Count de Saint Vallier in the act of 
hearkening to their conversation. 

“ Pasque Dieu!” exclaimed Louis, 
“this is temerity well worthy of the 
axe.” 

“ Sire,” returned Saint Vallier fierce- 
ly, “I would prefer the stroke of the 
axe for my head, to the ornaments of 
marriage for my brow.” 

“You can have your choice,” said 
Louis, “none of your sort is exempt 
from both these misfortunes. Begone, 
Sir, into the other apartment.” 

“ Ho there, Conyngham !” continued 
the king, addressing the captain of the 
guards, “what! were you sleeping ? 
Where is Monsieur de Bridoré ? Do 
you leave me thus to be intruded 
upon? Pasque Dieu! the meanest 
citizen of Tours is better cared for 
than I am in these matters.” 

Having vented his rage by thus 
storming, Louis returned into the 
apartment ; however, he took the pre- 
caution of drawing the tapestry across 
the door-way, which formed inside as 
it were a second door, designed less 
for the purpose of keeping out the 
gusts of wind than to stifle the sound 
of the king’s voice. 

“And so my child,” resumed he, 
taking the same pleasure in bantering 
her that a cat does in tormenting a 
mouse that she has within her clutches, 
“Georges d’Estouteville was your 
guest yesternight.” 

“Oh, no! Sire.” 

“ What! no: then by Saint Carpion 
he deserves to die the death. The 
coxcomb did not think my daughter 
handsome enough for him, belike.” 

“Can you imagine nothing else ?” 
returned the Countess. “I assure you 
he kissed my hands and feet with a 
passionate ardour that would have 
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won the heart of the most severe 
and virtuous of my sex. In truth he 
loves me with a sincere and honorable 
attachment.” 

“ Pshaw !” said the king, “do you 
take me for Saint Louis, that you think 
I would give credit to such idle 
stories? A young spark with such a 
figure as Georges has, to put his life 
in jeopardy for the pleasure of kissing 
your shoes or gloves! Come, come, 
you may keep that tale for others.” 

“ Nay, Sire, still it is the truth. I 
assure you, however, he came for 
another reason also 

No sooner had Marie spoken these 
words than she perceived that she put 
her husband’s life in danger, for in- 
stantly Louis demanded with eagerness, 

“ And what was that, pray ?” 

The whole adventure afforded infi- 
nite entertainment to the king, but 
certainly he did not expect the extra- 
ordinary communications which his 
daughter — entrusted to him, after 
she had stipulated for the pardon of 
her husband. 

“ Ha!” exclaimed the king, his eyes 
flashing with anger. “Ha! Monsieur 
de Saint Vallier, you dared then to 
shed the blood royal.” 

At this moment the bell of the 
Plessis tolled for the dinner of the 
king. Louis XI., his brows knit, and 
leaning on the arm of his daughter, 
made his appearance upon the thres- 
hold of the door, and found all his 
attendants under arms to receive him. 

Casting a dubious look upon the 
Count de Saint Vallier, he seemed to 
be weighing the sentence which he 
was about to pronounce on him. The 
breathless silence which reigned around 
was at length broken by the tramp of 
Tristan as he ascended the grand 
staircase. He entered the apartment 
and advanced to the king. 

“Please your highness, that little 
matter is fathomed,” said the provost- 
marshal. 

“ What! is all over?” asked the 
king. 

“ Our man is now in the hands of the 
church,” said the other. “ He made an 
end by confessing the robbery after a 
few minutes of the torture.” 

A deep sigh burst from the Countess; 
she grew pale with affright, and unable 
to articulate a word, she looked at the 
king. 

The glance did not escape the vigi- 
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lance of Saint Vallier, who muttered 
in a low voice : 

“I am betrayed—this robber is an 
acquaintance of my wife.” 

“ Silence,” cried the king, “ there is 
one here who desires to fatigue me.” 

“ Away with all speed and stay the 
execution,” continued the king, address- 
ing the proyost-marshal, “you shall 
be answerable to me for the person of 
the prisoner with your own, gossip. 
This matter must be more carefully 
looked into, and I reserve the investi- 
gation of it for myself. Meantime, 
set the culprit at liberty, conditionally ; 
I shall know how to find him again ; 
and hark ye, inform Cornelius that I 
will pay him a visit to-night, that I 
may make myself acquainted with the 
whole proceeding.” 

“ Monsieur de Saint Vallier,” con- 
tinued Louis, eyeing the Count with a 
stern and penetrating look, “I have 
been hearing somewhat of you. All the 
blood in yeur body would not compen- 
sate for one drop of mine. You 
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understand me, Sir, By our Lady of 
Clery! I tell you, you have been 
guilty of high treason. What! think 
you that I bestowed so gentle a being 
upon you, to make her thus miserable. 
Begone instantly to your home, and 
make your preparations for a long 
journey.” 

The king stopped short at these 
words ; with an habitual cruelty he then 
added— 

“ You shall set out this night to con- 
duct a negociation between me and 
their highnesses of Venice. Set 
your mind at rest ; I shall take back 
your wife to-night to my castle of 
Plessis; she will assuredly be safe there. 
For the future I shall watch over her 
better than I have done since her mar- 
riage.” 

When she heard these words, Marie 
pressed in silence the arm of her 
father, as if to thank him for his cle- 
mency and good temper. 

As for Louis himself, he was laugh- 
ing in his sleeve all the time 


CHAP. IV. 


THE UNDISCOVERED TREASURE, 


No monarch ever loved to interfere 
in the concerns of his subjects better 
than did Louis XI., and he blended 
with pleasure the majesty of the sove- 
reign with the scenes of a citizen’s 
life. 

This propensity of his has been 
severely censured by some historians, 
yet what was it after all but a passion 
for the incognito, one of the greatest 
pleasures which princes enjoy—a sort 
of momentary abdication of their rank, 
which enables them to taste for a short 
time the realities of common-place 
life, during an existence which is insi- 
pid and wearisome merely from the 
want of something to chafe and disturb 
it. Beyond all doubt, Louis was pas- 
sionately fond of playing the incognito 
openly, and accordingly in these sort 
of rencontres he was a most good- 
natured man, and took great pains to 
please the commoners, with whom he 
allied himself in opposition to the 
feudal lords of that period. For a 
long time no opportunity had fallen 


in his way of ingratiating himself with 
the people, and of taking a part in the 
domestic concerns of a man who was 
entangled in any law-suit or domestic 
trouble, and on this account it was 
that he entered so warmly into the 
misfortunes of Master Cornelius, and 
the secret sorrows of the Countess de 
Saint Vallier. 

During dinner, Louis asked his 
daughter several times, 

“ Well, but, who then could have 
robbed my gossip? Here are robbe- 
ries committed to more than the extent 
of twelve hundred thousand crowns 
within the last eight years. Yes, 
twelve hundred thousand crowns, my 
lords,” continued he, looking round 
upon the gentlemen who were in atten- 
dance on him. “ By our Lady! with 
such a sum of money one might pur- 
chase a goodly stock of absolutions in 
the court of Rome! Pasque Dieu! I 
should have been able with it to bank 
in the Loire, aye, or better still, con- 
quer Piedmont, an exellent fortification 
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for our kingdom this same, and ready 
made to our hand.” 

As soon as dinner was dispatched, 
Louis took with him his daughter, his 
physician, and the provost-marshal, 
and followed by an escort of gens- 
d’armes, proceeded to the Hotel de 
Poitiers ; there he found, according to 
his expectations, the Sire de Saint 
Vallier still lingering, who waited for 
his wife, perhaps with the intention of 
ridding himself of her for ever. 

“ My Lord Count,” said the king, “ I 
had recommended you to depart with 
more speed; however, bid your wife 
farewell at once, and make your way to 
the frontier—you shall have a guard 
of honor. As for your instructions 
and credentials, they shall be at Venice 
before you.” 

Louis then gave his orders to the 
Count ; not forgetting at the same time 
to add some secret instructions to a 
lieutenant of his Scottish guard to 
take the complement of soldiers under 
his command, and accompany the am- 
bassador all the way to Venice. 

The Count de Saint Vallier departed 
with great expedition, after having 
bestowed on his wife a chilling kiss, 
which he wished from his soul might 
have deprived herof existence. When 
the Countess returned to her own habi- 
tation, Louis XI. went to the Malmaison, 
being in a wonderful hurry to develope 
the sorrowful farce which was enacted 
in the house of his gossip, the usurer ; 
at the same time flattering himself 
that in his capacity of king he would 
have sufficient penetration to discover 
the secrets of the robbers. 

Cornelius beheld, not without con- 
siderable apprehension, the train of his 
royal master. 

“ Are all these people, Sire,” said he 
to the king, in a suppressed voice, “ to 
be in attendance on your majesty.” 

Louis could not conceal a smile, 
when he saw the consternation of the 
miser and his sister. 

“ By no means, gossip,” he replied, 
“set your heart at ease on the matter. 
They shall all sup at home, and we 
shall be alone to make our inquisition. 
I am such an admirable justiciary, that 
I wager ten thousand crowns I find 
out the cfiminal.” 

“Let us find him, Sire,” said the 
other, “and not mind the wager.” 

On the instant they proceeded into 
the apartment where the merchant had 
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deposited his treasures. When there, 
Louis having made Cornelius shew 
him, first of all, the coffer in which he 
had placed the jewels of the Elector of 
Bavaria, then the chimney through 
which the robber must of necessit 

have descended, found little difficulty 
in convincing the Fleming of the fallacy 
of his conjectures ; inasmuch as there 
was not any soot in the hearth where, 
to say the truth, a fire was very rarely 
lighted, no trace of any persons having 
passed through the flue, and more than 
all, the chimney opened out on a part of 
the roof that was almost inaccessible. 

In short, after two hours of scrutiny, 
quite characteristic of that sagacity 
which distinguished the suspicious dis- 
position of Louis XI., he was convinced 
beyond all doubt that no person had 
effected an entrance into the treasury 
of his gossip. Not the slightest marks 
of violence were discoverable either on 
the inside of the locks or on the iron 
coffers in which the gold and silver 
were kept, and the precious pledges 
deposited by wealthy debtors. 

“If the thief opened this box,” said 
the king, “why has he taken nothing 
but the Duke of Bavaria’s jewels ? 
For what reason did he shew such 
respect to this collar of pearls? Pasque 
Dieu! he was a strange rascal.” 


The wretched usurer grew pale when | 


he heard these remarks. he king 
and he gazed silently at each other for 
a moment. 

“Under your favour, Sire, for what 
purpose then is this robber come here, 
whom you seem to have taken under 
your protection, and who has been 
roving about during the night?” de- 
manded Cornelius. 

“If you cannot discover that your- 
self, gossip,” returned Louis, “I con- 
demn you to everlasting ignorance on 
the subject. Itis one of my secrets.” 

“Then the devil himself is in my 
house,” said the miser, in an agony of 
sorrow. 

Under other circumstances, the king 
would most probably have lai 
at this exclamation of his goldsmith ; 
at present, however, he became 
thoughtful, and scanned the face of 
Master Cornelius with one of those 
searching glances which men of talent 
and power possess in so eminent a 
degree, so that the Fleming was quite 
terrified at it, dreading that he had given 
offence to his formidable sovereign. 
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“ Angel or devil, I shall catch hold 
of the malefactors,” said the king 
hastily. “If you be robbed this night, 
I shall know on the morrow by whom, 
Bring up hither that old she ape whom 
you call your sister.” 

Cornelius well nigh hesitated to 
leave the king all alone in the apart- 
ment where his treasures were deposit- 
ed; nevertheless, he went away, over- 
come by the powerful effect of the 
bitter smile which played upon the 
withered lips of Louis XI. However, 
despite of his confidence in the king, 
he returned speedily, followed by the 
old woman. 

“ Have you got any flour ?” demand- 
ed Louis. 

“ Oh, certainly,” replied the old wo- 
man, “we have laid in our provisions 
for the winter.” 

“ Very well,” said the king, “ bring 
it here to us.” 

“ What do you want to do with our 
flour ?” cried she, in consternation, not 
being in any wise awed by the royal 
majesty, like all persons under the 
influence of some violent passion. 

*“ You old blockhead,” cried Cornelius, 
“will you just punctually obey the 
commands of our gracious master. Is 
the king to want flour in my house.” 

“ Buy fine flour for yourselves, then,” 
said she, grumbling along the stairs. 
“ Alas! my flour: what a whim he has 
taken, to desire prying into my flour.” 

At length, however, she re-entered 
with one of those linen bags which 
were made use of from time immemo- 
rial in Touraine, either for carrying to 
market, or bearing back from it, nuts, 
fruit, and corn, and the frugal old wo- 
man having half-opened the bag, exhi- 
bited the contents, in fear and trem- 
bling, to the king. 

“It is worth six sous the septérée,” 
suid she. 

“ What of that?” replied Louis, 
“turn it out upon the floor: above all, 
spread it in such a manner as to make 
an even layer, just like a fall of snow.” 

The old woman could not for the 
life of her make out what the king 
would be at. She was more thunder- 
struck at this proposal of his than if 
the world had fullen to pieces before 
her eyes. 

“Is it my flour, Sire—upon the 
ground—nay—” 

Master Cornelius now began to have 
an inkling, though it was but a very 
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vague one, of the intentions of the king, 
and accordingly he seized hold of the 
bag and emptied it gently on the floor. 
The old woman started involuntarily, 
yet she stretched out her hand to catch 
the bag, and when her brother restored 
it to her she took herself away, heav- 
ing a deep sigh. 

Cornelius took a feather and com- 
menced from one side of the chamber 
to spread the flour, and arranged it like 
a covering of snow, going backward 
step by step, followed by the king, 
who appeared to be highly entertained 
with the operation. When they arrived 
at the door, he asked his companion— 

“Are there two keys for the lock, 
gossip.” 

“No, Sire.” 

The king surveyed the construction 
of the door. It was held together by 
large plates and bars of iron; the 
different pieces of this defence were 
connected with a secret lock, of which 
Cornelius himself had the key. 

When Louis had carefully examined 
everything, he called in Tristan and 
desired him to post a few of the gens- 
d’armes for the night, with the greatest 
possible secrecy, either upon the mul- 
berry trees on the causeway, or on the 
gutters of the neighbouring houses, 
and to re-assemble all his retinue in 
order to return to the Plessis, so as to 
make it appear that he would not stay 
to sup with Master Cornelius ; then 
he recommended the miser above all 
things to close his windows with the 
greatest exactness, so that no ray of 
light might escape through them, and 
to prepare for them a hasty repast, in 
order to avoid giving room for the 
presumption that Louis was to be his 
guest. 

In reality the king departed with 
great ceremony along the causeway, 
and returned secretly for the third time 
through the gate of the rampart, into 
the house of his gossip, the usurer. 
Every thing was so well arranged that 
the neighbours, the people of the 
town and of the court, all conceived 
that the king had returned to the 
Plessis through caprice, and that he 
would come again the next day to sup 
with his goldsmith. Cornelius’s old 
sister too gave confirmation to this 
supposition by purchasing some fresh 
sauce, at the shop of a celebrated 
maker of that article, who lived near 
the quarroir aux herbes, called after- 
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wards the carroir de Beaune, by reason 
of the magnificent fountain of white 
marble which the unfortunate Semblan- 
cay (Jacques de Beaune) had brought 
over from Italy to adorn the capital of 
his country. 

About eight o’clock in the evening, 
just when the king was taking his sup- 
per, in company with his physician, 
Cornelius, and the captain of the Scotch 
guards, uttering a thousand joyous 
sallies, and forgetting that he was the 
sick and half dead Louis XI., the 
deepest silence pervaded the outside 
of the mansion, so that a passenger 
or even a robber, however quick of ear, 
could have taken the Malmaison for 
nothing else than an _ uninhabited 
house. 

“TI hope,” said the king, smiling, 
“my gossip shall be robbed to-night, 
that my curiosity may be satisfied. 
Look you now, gentlemen, that none 
of you leave his chamber to-morrow 
without my orders, under pain of some 
severe punishment.” 

Upon this, each person went away 
to sleep without farther delay. 

Next: morning Louis was the first 
person to leave his apartment, and he 
directed his steps towards the treasury 
of Cornelius, but he was in no small 
degree astonished when he perceived 
marks of large feet imprinted upon 
the stairs and corridores of the house. 
Having inspected these valuable tracks 
with the utmost care, he proceeded to- 
wards the door of the room containing 
the money, and he found it locked, and 
without any marks of violence upon it. 
Then he examined the direction the feet 
had taken, but as they were gradually 
more and more feebly impressed, and 
ended at last in ceasing to leave the 
slightest vestige, he found it totally im- 
possible to discover through what pas- 
sage the robber had made his escape. 

“Ah! gossip,” cried the king to 
Cornelius, “you have been well and 
cleverly robbed.” 

At these words the old Fleming 
rushed out under the influence of 
unconcealed alarm. 

Louis led him to view the feet 
marked on the floor, and as they ex- 
amined them over and over again, the 
king, chancing to cast his eyes on the 
slippers of the miser, instantly recog- 
nised the mark of the sole, so many 
copies of which had been stamped 
along the stones. 
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He said not a word, and checked his 
laughter as he thought of the man 
innocent persons who had been hanged. 

The miser proceeded with great 
haste to his treasury, and when there, 
the king having commanded him to 
make with his foot a new impression 
beside those that were already there, 
convinced him at once that the robber 
was no other than himself. 

“The collar of pearls is wanting,” 
cried Cornelius. “ There is some sor- 
cery at the bottom of all this, since I 
never left my chamber during the 
night.” 

“ We will go and find out that 
forthwith,” said the king, whom the 
good faith of his goldsmith rendered 
still more thoughtful. 

Immediately he caused the gens- 
d’armes who had been on watch to be 
brought into the apartment, and de- 
manded of them— 

“ Well, what did you see during the 
night.” 

“Oh! Sire, we beheld a spectacle 
of perfect witchcraft,” said the lieute- 
nant. “ Monsieur, your majesty’s gold- 
smith, descended on the walls like a 
cat, and so nimbly withal, that we 
thought it was a shadow.” 

“ Me!” exclaimed Cornelius, who 
had no sooner said this word than he 
remained standing bolt upright and 
speechless, as if he had lost the use of all 
his members. 

“ Begone now, the rest of you,” said 
the king, addressing his archers, “ and 
inform Messieurs Conyngham, Coye- 
tier, and Bridoré, and also the provost- 
marshal, that they may leave their 
beds and come in hither.” 

“You have incurred the penalty of 
death,” said Louis coolly to the Fleming, 
who, happily for himself, did not under- 
stand one word of what was spoken ; 
“at least you have ten of them on your 
conscience to answer for—yes, you I 
say.” 
Here the king could not for the 
life of him conceal an inaudible laugh, 
and paused for a moment to compose 
himself. 

“Come, cheer up,” said he, as he 
observed the unwonted paleness that 
diffused itself over the face of the old 
miser, “ you are a far better subject to 
bleed than to slay ; and provided you 
pay some good heavy fine to the credit 
of my exchequer, you shall extricate 
yourself from the clutches of my gossip 
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Tristan. Moreover, too, if you do not 
build at: least one chapel in honour 
of the Virgin, you are in a very fair 
way of having some hot and ral 
affairs upon your hands during all 
eternity.” 

“Twelve hundred and thirty thou- 
sand crowns, and eighty-seven thou- 
sand crowns, make—thirteen hundred 
and seventeen thousand crowns,” re- 
turned Cornelius mechanically, quite 
absorbed in his calculations. “ Thir- 
teen hundred and seventeen thousand 
crowns gone for ever !” 

“ He must have hidden them in some 
safe corner,” said Louis, who began to 
find the sum quite handsome enough 
even for a king’s consideration. “Ah! 
this is the magnet, without doubt, 
which drew him here daily—He smelt 
out his treasure.” 

Coyctier now entered, and seeing 
the attitude of Corvelius, he watched 
the old man very knowingly all the 
time the king was recounting to him 
the adventure. 

“ Sire,” replied the physician, “ there 
is nothing at all supernatural in this 
affair. The usurer is endowed with 
the faculty of walking in his sleep by 
night. This is the third instance 
which I have met with of this singu- 
lar malady, and if you desire to afford 
yourself the pleasure of witnessing the 
effects of it upon him, your majesty 
can see this old man walking with the 
greatest safety upon the edge of the 
roof, on the first night that the fit seizes 
him. I have remarked, in the two 
men whom I have already observed, 
some very curious connections between 
the affections of their nightly existence, 
and their affairs, or their occupations 
by day.” 

“ Ah, Master Coyctier, you are won- 
drous wise.” 

“ Am [not your physician ?” retorted 
the other pertly. . 

At this reply Louis involuntarily 
raised his hat smartly off his head, an 
act which had become habitual with 
him to do when ever a happy thought 
crossed his mind. 

“Qn those occasions,” continued 
Coyctier, “people transact the usual 
affairs of the day in their sleep, and 
doubtless, as this man here takes no 
small delight in hoarding up treasures, 
he has with great facility delivered 
himself up to the influence of his more 
favourite passion; accordingly he must 
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have had those fits at night, as often 
as he has entertained fears for his trea- 
sures during the day.” 

“Pasque Dieu! what a treasure,” 
cried the king. 

“ Where is it?” demanded Corne- 
lius eagerly, who, by a singular privi- 
lege of our nature, understood the dis- 
course of the physician and the king, 
though standing the whole time almost 
paralysed from his thoughts and his 
misfortunes. 

“Ha ha!” replied Coyctier with a 
huge and diabolical horse laugh— 
“sleep walkers, when they awake, have 
no remembrance of their acts and 
gambols during the night.” 

“ Leave us,” said the king. 

When Louis was alone with the 
miser, he regarded him with a cold sar- 
castic sneer. 

“Mynheer Hoogworst,” said he, 
turning round towards the Fleming, 


“all the hidden treasures in France 
belong to the king.” 
“Doubtless, Sire,” returned the 


miser, “every thing is your's, and you 
are the absolute lord of our lives and 
our fortunes, but up to thisepresent 
time you have always had the cle- 
mency to take only as much as you 
really wanted.” 

« Hark ye, gossip,” interrupted the 
king. “If I assist you in recovering 
this same treasure, you may very safely, 
and without any fear, go shares with 
me.” 

“ No, Sire, I should not wish to divide. 
I prefer to offer it to you entire—that 
is, after my death. But what is your 
highness’s expedient ?” 

“ Just simply to watch you myself, 
while you are taking your nightly ram- 
bles. Any other than myself would 
not be sate to trust ?’ 

“ Ah, Sire,” replied Cornelius, cast- 
ing himself at the feet of Louis, “ you 
are the only man in your kingdom to 
whom I would willingly entrust such a 
task, and I shall know well how to 
prove my gratitude for the goodness 
which you show to your poor servant, 
by employing myself, with all the zeal 
in my power, to effect the marriage of 
the heiress of Burgundy with Mon- 
seigneur the Dauphin. Is not that a 
rich treasure not only of crowns but 
of domains, which shall make your 
royal crown completely round.” 

“ Hey day! my Flemish friend, you 
are trying to deceive me,” said the 
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king, knitting his brows in a frown, “or 
else you have but ill served me.” 

“ How, Sire, can you doubt my de- 
votion ? you, who are the only man in 
the world whom I love.” 

“ All mere talk this,” replied the king, 
staring the Fleming in the face. “ You 
should not have waited for this occa- 
sion to make. yourself useful to me. 
But you want to sell your protection 
to me. Pasque Dieu! to me, Louis the 
eleventh. Is it you then that are the 
master, and I the slave, ha! ha! 

“ Ah, Sire,” replied the old usurer, 
“I wished to surprise you agreeably 
by the news of some communications 
which I have conducted with the au- 
thorities of Ghent, and I only waited 
for the confirmation of them by the 
apprentice of Oosterlinck. But what 
is become of him ?” 

“Enough,” said the king. “ You 
have yet been guilty of another fault. 
I by no means desire that people 
should meddle with my concerns whe- 
ther I will or not and—But enough; I 
will think upon all this.” 

Master Cornelius recovered all the 
agility oft youth to scamper off to the 
parlour, where his old sister was sitting. 

“ Ah, Jeanne, my dearest soul! we 
have here in the house a bank where 
I have placed the thirteen hundred 
thousand crowns. Sure it is I, it is I 
that am the robber.” 

Jeanne Hoogworst sprung up off 
her stool, and stood upright on her 
feet, as if the seat from which she had 
risen was of red hot iron. 

The shock was so violent for an old 
woman who had been for many years 
past in the habit of starving the flesh 
off her bones with voluntarily inflicted 
fasts, that she trembled through all her 
limbs, and felt an excruciating pain in 
her back. By degrees she grew pale 
and paler, and her face, in which it was 
almost impossible to distinguish the 
alterations that took place amidst such 
a multitude of wrinkles, began to be 
greatly agitated during the time that 
her brother was explaining to her the 
malady under which he laboured, and 
the strange predicament in which they 
were both placed. 

“We are going—that is Louis XI. 
and myself,” said he, finishing his re- 
cital—* we are going to gull each other 
with lies, like two crafty merchants. 
You understand me, child, that if he 
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should follow me he would alone pos- 
sess the secret of my treasure. There 
is no body in the world except the 
king who can spy out my nightly 
walkings. I am not at all satisfied 
that the conscience of Louis, near as 
he is to death, could resist the temp- 
tation of thirteen hundred and seven- 
teen thousand crowns, so that we must 
prevent him stealing our precious birds 
out of the nest, convey all our treasures 
to Ghent, and—yourself alone—” 

Cornelius stopped suddenly short, 
while he seemed by his air to be 
weighing the heart of that sovereign 
who had already meditated the crime 
of parricide in his twenty second year ; 
and when the goldsmith had thus, in 
thought, passed judgment upon Louis 
XI., he raised up his head with a 
quick motion, like a man who is anxious 
to escape from some dangerous object. 
As he made this movement, his sister, 
either too weak or too much excited 
for such a crisis, fell down stiff and 
motionless—she was dead. 

Cornelius caught the old woman, he 
shook her violently, while he exclaimed, 

“ You have no business to die ; by 
and by you will have time enough for 
it—Oh it is all over with her, the poor 
old she-ape; she never had ‘the sense 
to do anything at the right time.” 

The miser closed her eyes and laid 
her down upon the floor ; but then his 
mind reverted to all the nobler and 
worthier sentiments of his nature, which 
lay buried in the depths of his soul, and 
half forgetting his undiscovered treasure, 

“Alas, my poor old companion,” 
cried he, in the most piteous accent, 
“have I then indeed lost you—you, 
who knew all my ways so well. Oh, 
you were a real treasure to me, and 
there it lies: with you depart my peace 
of mind and my affections. Ah! if 
you had but known what an advantage 
your living even two days longer 
would have been to me, you would 
not have died, were it only to please 
me—my poor dear! Hey! Jeanne, 
thirteen hundred and seventeen thou- 
sand crowns! Ah! if that does not 
wake you—no—she’s dead indeed !” 

Upon this the old man sat down, 
nor uttered one word more; but two 
large tears gushed from his eyes and 
rolled down his lank and hollowed 
cheeks, then suffering many a deep 
drawn aspiration to break from him, 
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he shut the door and returned up stairs 
to the king. 

Louis was struck at the grief dis- 
played in the moistened features of his 
old friend. 

“ What’s the matter now, gossip ?” 
demanded he. 

« Alas! Sire, misfortunes never come 
single. My sister is dead. She is 
gone before me down there,” said the 
miser, pointing to the floor with a ter- 
rifying gesture. 

“ Ah! well, say no more about it,” 
said Louis, who could not endure to 
hear any person talking of death. 

“1 make you my heir, Sire. I care 
no longer for anything. Here are my 
keys—hang me if it be your pleasure— 
take every thing—ransack the house— 
it is full of gold—I give it all to you.” 

«“ Come, come, gossip,” replied Louis, 
half melted at the sight of this un- 
wonted paroxysm, “we shall find the 
treasure some fine night or other, and 
the sight of so much wealth will give 
you heart again to live. I will come 
to see you again some time this week.” 

“ Whenever it is your pleasure, 
Sire.” 

As the old man made this reply, 
Louis, who had advanced some few 
steps towards the door of the apart- 
ment, turned round hastily, and the 
two men stood looking at each other 
in silence, with an expression which 


neither the pencil nor language could 
possibly represent. 


“ Farewell, gossip,” said Louis at 
length, in a hurried voice, and settling 
his hat upon his head. 

“May God and the Virgin have 
your majesty in their holy keeping,” 
replied the usurer in an humble and 
subdued tone, as he reconducted the 
king to the door. 

After the friendship which had ex- 
isted for such a a of time, these 
two individuals felt that a barrier was 
now thrown up between them by dis- 
trust and avarice, although they had 
all along been aware of each other's 
sentiments on those subjects ; but they 
both understood each other so well, 
each had been so familiar with the 
other's feelings, that the king could 
not fail to divine, from the tone with 
which Corelius pronounced the im- 


prudent, “ Whenever i i your ow 
sure, Sire,” the ance which the 
goldemith would at o viet from 
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him in future, as did Cornelius also 
recognise a declaration of war in the 
words “ Farewell, gossip,” which Louis 
addressed to him. 

Thus did Louis XI. and the miser 
separate, each greatly embarrassed as 
to the manner in which he should for 
the future conduct himself towards 
the other. 

The monarch was in full possession 
of the secret of the Fleming, but on 
the other hand, the latter had it in his 
power, by means of his extensive con- 
nections, to insure the obtaining of the 
most desirable acquisition which any 
King of France had ever effected, 
namely, that of the dominions belong- 
ing to the house of Burgundy, and 
which excited at that period the 
envy of all the sovereigns of Europe. 
The disposal of the hand of the cele- 
brated Margaret of Burgundy de- 

ended upon the people of Ghent and 
‘landers, who were always about her 
person. The gold and influence of 
Cornelius could be of powerful as- 
sistance in the negociations entered 
upon by Desquerdes, the general to 
whom Louis had entrusted the com- 
mand of the army encamped upon the 
frontier of Belgium. 

Thus then were these two old foxes 
like duellists whose powers chance had 
placed in exact equipoise to each 
other. Accordingly, whether it was 
that the health of Louis had become 
more feeble, or that Cornelius had 
contributed to bring Margaret into 
France, who did in reality arrive at Am- 
boise in the month of July of the year 
1438, to marry the Dauphin, to ot onan 
she was affianced in the castle of the 
Plessis, certain it is that the king did 
not levy the fine upon the goldsmith, 
no proceedings were instituted, and 
both one and the other continued in 
the half measures of an armed and 
——— friendship. 

lappily for the usurer, a report was 
rapidly circulated throughout Tours, 
that his sister was the perpetrator of 
the robberies, and that she had been 
secretly put to death by Tristan. 
Otherwise, if the true history of the 
matter had come to light, there is no 
doubt that the whole town would have 
risen in a mass to tear down the Mel 
maison before the hing could possibly 
have been able to defend it. 

But if all the prerumptions which 
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history affords us, relative to the state 
of inaction in which Louis XI. re- 
mained, have had any foundation, the 
case was far different with Master 
Cornelius Hoogworst. The usurer 
passed the first few days which suc- 
ceeded that fatal morning, in continual 
occupation. Like carnivorous animals 
who are shut up in a cage, he went 
back and forward smelling for his 
gold in every corner of the mansion, 
every crevice of which he scrutinized, 
and held consultation with the walls, 
demanding a restoration of his treasure 
from the trees in the garden, from the 
foundations and the roofs of the turrets, 
from earth and from heaven. Fre- 
quently would he remain for whole 
hours standing motionless, casting his 
eyes on every thing around him all 
the time—now plunging them into 
empty space, now invoking the powers 
of frenzy, now the spells of sorcery, he 
sought to catch a sight of his riches 
through space and every obstacle. 
He was continually buried in one over- 
whelming thought, devoured by a de- 
sire which consumed his very vitals ; 
but his heart was still more fearfully 
gnawed by. the never dying anguish of 
the war which he waged with himself, 
since his passion for gold was turned 
against itself, a species of suicide ever 
uncomplete, which combined at once 
all the tortures of life with those of 
death, Never was vice more effec- 
tually its own punishment than in this 
case ; for the miser who shuts himself 
up unwillingly in the subterranean 
dungeon where his wealth is hidden, 
has yet left to him, like Sardanapalus, the 
gratification of dying in the midst of 
his hoards ; but Cornelius, at the same 
time the robber and the robbed, 
though knowing the secret neither of 
the one or the other, possessed, yet 
did not possess, his own treasures; a 
torture altogether new, altogether ex- 
traordinary, yet unceasingly terrific, 

At other times, becoming almost 
forgetful of every thing, he would leave 
open the emall gratings of the door, 
and then the passers-by could desery 
the poor old man, now nearly wasted 
to a skeleton, planted on bie lows in 
the widest of bie wild uncultivated 
warden, standing there perfectly motion 
wee, and tx nding on those who o 
veined him a fined unchanging war 
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the insupportable glare of which chilled 
their hearts with terror. 

If by any chance he went into the 
streets of Tours, you would certainly 
have pronounced him to be a stranger ; 
he neither seemed to know where he 
was, nor if the sun was shining, or the 
moon. Often would he inquire his 
way of the people who passed him, 
supposing himself to be in Ghent, and 
he appeared always to be in quest of 
his lost riches. 

That idea which, of all human ideas, 
is the most enduring, the most insepa- 
rably connected with matter ; that idea 
by which man is represented to himself, 
as it were, in a fictitious existence, 
exterior to himself—in a word, con- 
sciousness—this demon of the mind, 
lunged every instant his sharp fangs 
into the heart of the miserable Cor- 
nelius. Then, in the midst of this 
punishment, fear reared herself up with 
all the sensations which follow in her 
train. In short, two men possessed 
his secret, that secret which he knew 
not himself. Louis XI. and Coyctier 
could at any time employ men to 
watch his wanderings during sleep, 
and thus discover the unknown abyss 
in which he had cast his riches, in the 
midst of the blood of so many innocent 
persons ; for, in addition to his fears, 
remorse was ever awake within him. 

That he might not suffer himself, as 
long as he had life, to be plundered of 
his unknown treasure, he took, during 
the first days that followed his mis- 
fortune, the most rigorous precautions 
against sleep. Besides, his commercial 
connections enabled him to procure 
anti-narcotics of the most powerful 
nature. His vigils must indeed have 
been most frightful; he was alone, 
struggling with darkness, silence, re- 
morse, fear—with all those feelings 
which man has best personified. 

In fine, this man, powerful as he 
was=-this heart schooled and har 
dened by a life of politics and com- 
meree—this character, though little 
noticed in the records of history, yet 
great and extraordinary, must of 
necessity have eonk beneath the 
horrors of that punishment which he 
had created for binwell Overpowered 
by come reflections more tortering than 
wll thowe agrainst whieh be had till then 
bee rrens “y) he cut bie throat with a ramen 
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Tristan. Moreover, too, if you do not 
build at least one chapel in honour 
of the Virgin, you are in a very fair 
way of having some hot and heavy 
affairs upon your hands during all 
eternity.” 

“Twelve hundred and thirty thou- 
sand crowns, and eighty-seven thou- 
sand crowns, make—thirteen hundred 
and seventeen thousand crowns,” re- 
turned Cornelius mechanically, quite 
absorbed in his calculations, “ Thir- 
teen hundred and seventeen thousand 
crowns gone for ever !” 

“ He must have hidden them in some 
safe corner,” said Louis, who began to 
find the sum quite handsome enough 
even for a king’s consideration. “Ah! 
this is the magnet, without doubt, 
which drew him here daily—He smelt 
out his treasure.” 

Coyctier now entered, and seeing 
the attitude of Cornelius, he watched 
the old man very knowingly all the 
time the king was recounting to him 
the adventure. 

“ Sire,” replied the physician, “there 
is nothing at all supernatural in this 
affair. The usurer is endowed with 
the faculty of walking in his sleep by 
night. This is the third instance 
which I have met with of this singu- 
lar malady, and if you desire to afford 
yourself the pleasure of witnessing the 
effects of it upon him, your majesty 
can see this old man walking with the 
greatest safety upon the edge of the 
roof, on the first night that the fit seizes 
him. I have remarked, in the two 
men whom I have already observed, 
some very curious connections between 
the affections of their nightly existence, 
and their affairs, or their occupations 
by day.” 

“ Ah, Master Coyctier, you are won- 
drous wise.” 

“ Am [not your physician ?” retorted 
the other pertly. 

At this reply Louis involuntarily 
raised his hat smartly off his head, an 
act which had become habitual with 
him to do when ever a happy thought 
crossed his mind. 

“On those occasions,” continued 
Coyctier, “people transact the usual 
affairs of the day in their sleep, and 
doubtless, as this man here takes no 
small delight in hoarding up treasures, 
he has with great facility delivered 
himself up to the influence of his more 
favourite passion ; accordingly he must 
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have had those fits at night, as often 
as he has entertained fears for his trea- 
sures during the day.” 

“ Pasque Dieu! what a treasure,” 
cried the king. 

“ Where is it?” demanded Corne- 
lius eagerly, who, by a Singular privi- 
lege of our nature, understood the dis- 
course of the physician and the king, 
though standing the whole time almost 
paralysed from his thoughts and his 
misfortunes. 

“Ha ha!” replied Coyctier with a 
huge and diabolical horse laugh— 
“sleep walkers, when they awake, have 
no remembrance of their acts and 
gambols during the night.” 

“ Leave us,” said the king. 

When Louis was alone with the 
miser, he regarded him with a cold sar- 
castic sneer. 

“Mynheer Hoogworst,” said he, 
turning round towards the Fleming, 
“all the hidden treasures in France 
belong to thé king.” 

“Doubtless, Sire,” returned the 
miser, “every thing is your’s, and you 
are the absolute lord of our lives and 
our fortunes, but up to this present 
time’ you have always had the cle- 
mency to take only as much as you 
really wanted.” 

. Hark ye, gossip,” interrupted the 
king. “If I assist you in recovering 
this same treasure, you may very safely, 
and without any fear, go shares with 
me,” 

* No, Sire, I should not wish to divide. 
I prefer to offer it to you entire—that 
is, after my death. But what is your 
highness’s expedient ?” 

“ Just simply to watch you myself, 
while you are taking your nightly ram- 
bles. Any other than myself would 
not be safe to trust ?’ 

“ Ah, Sire,” replied Cornelius, cast- 
ing himself at the feet of Louis, “you 
are the only man in your kingdom to 
whom I would willingly entrust such a 
task, and I shall know well how to 
prove my gratitude for the goodness 
which you show to your poor servant, 
by employing myself, with all the zeal 
in my power, to effect the marriage of 
the heiress of Burgundy with Mon- 
seigneur the Dauphin. Is not that a 
rich treasure not ohly of crowns but 
of domains, which shall make your 
royal crown completely round.” 

“ Hey day! my Flemish friend, you 
are trying to deceive me,” said the 
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king, knitting his brows in a frown, “or 
else you have but ill served me.” 

“ How, Sire, can you doubt my de- 
votion ? you, who are the only man in 
the world whom I love.” 

“ All mere talk this,” replied the king, 
staring the Fleming in the face. “ You 
should not have waited for this occa- 
sion to make yourself useful to me. 
But you want to sell your protection 
to me. Pasque Dieu! to me, Louis the 
eleventh. Is it you then that are the 
master, and I the slave, ha! ha! 

“ Ah, Sire,” replied the old usurer, 
“I wished to surprise you agreeably 
by the news of some communications 
which I have conducted with the au- 
thorities of Ghent, and I only waited 
for the confirmation of them by the 
apprentice of Oosterlinck. But what 
is become of him ?” 

“Enough,” said the king. “ You 
have yet been guilty of another fault. 
I by no means desire that people 
should meddle with my concerns whe: 
ther I will or not and-—But enough ; I 
will think upon all this.” 

Master Cornelius recovered all the 
agility of youth to scamper off to the 
parlour, where his old sister was sitting. 

“ Ah, Jeanne, my dearest soul! we 
have here in the house a bank where 
I have placed the thirteen hundred 
thousand crowns. Sure it is I, it is I 
that am the robber.” 

Jeanne Hoogworst sprung up off 
her stool, and stood upright on her 
feet, as if the seat from which she had 
risen was of red hot iron. 

The shock was so violent for an old 
woman who had been for many years 
past in the habit of starving the flesh 
off her bones with voluntarily inflicted 
fasts, that she trembled through all her 
limbs, and felt an excruciating pain in 
her back. By degrees she grew pale 
and paler, and her face, in which it was 
almost impossible to distinguish the 
alterations that took place amidst such 
a multitude of wrinkles, began to be 
greatly agitated during the time that 
her brother was explaining to her the 
malady under which he laboured, and 
the strange predicament in which they 
were both placed. 

“We are going—that is Louis XI. 
and myself,” said he, finishing his re- 
cital—* we are going to gull each other 
with lies, like two crafty merchants. 
You understand me,. child, that if he 
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should follow me he would alone pos- 
sess the secret of my treasure. There 
is no body in the world except the 
king who can spy out my nightly 
walkings. I am not at all satisfied 
that the conscience of Louis, near as 
he is to death, could resist the temp- 
tation of thirteen hundred and seven- 
teen thousand crowns, so that we must 
prevent him stealing our precious birds 
out of the nest, convey tow treasures 
to Ghent, and—yourself alone—” 

Cornelius stopped suddenly short, 
while he seemed by his air to be 
weighing the heart of that sovereign 
who had already meditated the crime 
of parricide in his twenty second year ; 
an when the goldsmith had thus, in 
thought, passed judgment upon Louis 
XI., he raised up his head with a 
quick motion, like a man who is anxious 
to escape from some dangerous object. 
As he made this movement, his sister, 
either too weak or too much excited 
for such a crisis, fell down stiff and 
motionless—she was dead. 

Cornelius caught the old woman, he 
shook her violently, while he exclaimed, 

“ You have no business to die; by 
and by you will have time enough for 
it—Oh it is all over with her, the poor 
old she-ape; she never had the sense 
to do anything at the right time.” 

The miser closed her eyes and laid 
her down upon the floor ; but then his 
mind reverted to all the nobler and 
worthier sentiments of his nature, which 
lay buried in the depths of his soul, and 
half forgetting his undiscovered treasure, 

“Alas, my poor old companion,” 
cried he, in the most piteous accent, 
“have I then indeed Jost you—you, 
who knew all my ways so well. Oh, 
you were a real treasure to me, and 
there it lies: with you depart my peace 
of mind and my affections. Ah! if 
you had but known what an advantage 
your living even two days longer 
would have been to me, you would 
not have died, were it only to please 
me—my poor dear! Hey! Jeanne, 
thirteen hundred and seventeen thou- 
sand crowns! Ah! if that does not 
wake you—no—she’s dead indeed !” 

Upon this the old man sat down, 
nor uttered one word more; but two 
large tears gushed from his eyes and 
rolled down his lank and hollowed 
cheeks, then suffering many a deep 
drawn aspiration to break hom him, 
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he shut the door and returned up stairs 
to the king. 

Louis was struck at the grief dis- 
played in the moistened features of his 
old friend. 

“ What’s the matter now, gossip ?” 
demanded he. 

“ Alas! Sire, misfortunes never come 
single. My sister is dead. She is 
gone before me down there,” said the 
miser, pointing to the floor with a ter- 
rifying gesture. 

“ Ah! well, say no more about it,” 
said Louis, who could not endure to 
hear any person talking of death. 

“I make you my heir, Sire. I care 
no longer for anything. Here are my 
keys—hang me if it be your pleasure— 
take every thing—ransack the house— 
it is full of gold—I give it all to you.” 

«“ Come, come, gossip,” replied Louis, 
half melted at the sight of this un- 
wonted paroxysm, “we shall find the 
treasure some fine night or other, and 
the sight of so much wealth will give 
you heart again to live. I will come 
to see you again some time this week.” 

“ Whenever it is your pleasure, 
Sire.” 

As the old man made this reply, 
Louis, who had advanced some few 
steps towards the door of the apart- 
ment, turned round hastily, and the 
two men stood looking at each other 
in silence, with an expression which 
neither the pencil nor language could 
possibly represent. 

“ Farewell, gossip,” said Louis at 
length, in a hurried voice, and settling 
his hat upon his head. 

“May God and the Virgin have 
your majesty in their holy keeping,” 
replied the usurer in an humble and 
subdued tone, as he reconducted the 
king to the door, 

After the friendship which had ex- 
isted for such a length of time, these 
two individuals felt that a barrier was 
now thrown up between them by dis- 
trust and avarice, although they had 
all along been aware of each other’s 
sentiments on those subjects ; but the 
both understood each other so well, 
each had been so familiar with the 
other's feelings, that the king could 
not fail to divine, from the tone with 
which Cornelius pronounced the im- 
prudent, “ Whenever it is your plea~ 
sure, Sire,” the repugnance which the 
goldsmith would feel at a visit from 
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him in future, as did Cornelius also 
recognise a declaration of war in the 
words “ Farewell, gossip,” which Louis 
addressed to him. 

Thus did Louis XI. and the miser 
separate, each greatly embarrassed as 
to the manner in which he should for 
the future conduct himself towards 
the other. 

The monarch was in full possession 
of the secret of the Fleming, but on 
the other hand, the latter had it in his 
power, by means of his extensive con- 
nections, to insure the obtaining of the 
most desirable acquisition which any 
King of France had ever effected, 
namely, that of the dominions belong- 
ing to the house of Burgundy, and 
which excited at that period the 
envy of all the sovereigns of Europe. 
The disposal of the hand of the cele- 
brated Margaret of Burgundy de- 
penne upon the people of Ghent and 

Flanders, who were always about her 

person. The gold and influence of 
Cornelius could be of powerful as- 
sistance in the negociations entered 
upon by Desquerdes, the general to 
whom Louis had entrusted the com- 
mand of the army encamped upon the 
frontier of Belgium. 

Thus then were these two old foxes 
like duellists whose powers chance had 
placed in exact equipoise to each 
other. Accordingly, whether it was 
that the health of Louis had become 
more feeble, or that Cornelius had 
contributed to bring Margaret into 
France, who did in reality arrive at Am- 
boise in the month of July of the year 
1438, to marry the Dauphin, to whom 
she was affianced in the castle of the 
Plessis, certain it is that the king did 
not levy the fine upon the goldsmith, 
no proceedings were instituted, and 
both one and the other continued in 
the half measures of an armed and 
suspicious friendship. 

Happily for the usurer, a report was 
rapidly circulated throughout Tours, 
that his sister was the perpetrator of 
the robberies, and that she had been 
secretly put to death by’ Tristan. 
Otherwise, if the true history of the 
matter had come to light, there is no 
doubt that the whole town would have 
risen in a mass to tear down the Mal- 
maison before the king could possibly 
have been able to defend it. 

But if all the presumptions which 
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history affords us, relative to the state 
of inaction in which Louis XI. re- 
mained, have had any foundation, the 
case was far different with Master 
Cornelius Hoogworst. The usurer 
passed the first few days which suc- 
ceeded that fatal morning, in continual 
occupation. Like carnivorous animals 
who are shut up in a cage, he went 
back and forward smelling for his 
gold in every corner of the mansion, 
every crevice of which he scrutinized, 
and held consultation with the walls, 
demanding a restoration of his treasure 
from the trees in the garden, from the 
foundations and the roofs of the turrets, 
from earth and from heaven.  Fre- 
quently would he remain for whole 
hours standing motionless, casting his 
eyes on every thing around him all 
the time—now plunging them into 
empty space, now invoking the powers 
of frenzy, now the spells of sorcery, he 
sought to catch a sight of his riches 
through space and every obstacle. 
He was continually buried in one over- 
whelming thought, devoured by a de- 
sire which consumed his very vitals ; 
but his heart was still more fearfully 
gnawed by the never dying anguish of 
the war which he waged with himself, 
since his passion for gold was turned 
against itself, a species of suicide ever 
uncomplete, which combined at once 
all the tortures of life with those of 
death. Never was vice more effec- 
tually its own punishment than in this 
case ; for the miser who shuts himself 
up unwillingly in the subterranean 
dungeon where his wealth is hidden, 
has yet left to him, like Sardanapalus, the 
oo of dying in the midst of 
is hoards ; but Cornelius, at the same 
time the robber and the robbed, 
though knowing the secret neither of 
the one or the other, possessed, yet 
did not possess, his own treasures ; a 
torture altogether new, altogether ex- 
traordinary, yet unceasingly terrific. 
At other times, becoming almost 
forgetful of every thing, he would leave 
open the small gratings of the door, 
and then the passers-by could descry 
the poor old man, now nearly wasted 
to a skeleton, planted on his legs in 
the midst of his wild uncultivated 


garden, standing there perfectly motion- 

less, and bending on those who ex- 

amined him a fixed unchanging gaze, 
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the insupportable glare of which chilled 
their hearts with terror. 

If by any chance he went into the 
streets of Tours, you would certainly 
have pronounced him to be a stranger ; 
he neither seemed to know where he 
was, nor if the sun was shining, or the 
moon. Often would he inquire his 
way of the — who passed him, 
supposing himself to be in Ghent, and 
he appeared always to be in quest of 
his lost riches. 

That idea which, of all human ideas, 
is the most enduring, the most insepa- 
rably connected with matter ; that idea 
by which man is represented to himself, 
as it were, in a fictitious existence, 
exterior to himself—in a word, con- 
sciousness—this demon of the mind, 
plunged every instant his sharp fangs 
into the heart of the miserable Cor- 
nelius. Then, in the midst of t 
punishment, fear reared herself up wit 
all the sensations which follow in her 
train. In short, two men possessed 
his secret, that secret which he knew 
not himself. Louis XI. and Coyctier 
could at any time employ men to 
watch his wanderings during sleep, 
and thus discover the unknown abyss 
in which he had cast his riches, in the 
midst of the blood of so many innocent 
persons ; for, in addition to his fears, 
remorse was ever awake within him. 

That he might not suffer himself, as 
long as he had life, to be plundered of 
his unknown treasure, he took, during 
the first days that followed his mis- 
fortune, the most rigorous precautions 
against sleep. Besides, his commercial 
connections enabled him to procure 
anti-narcotics of the most powerful 
nature. His vigils must indeed have 
been most frightful ; he was alone, 
struggling with darkness, silence, re~ 
morse, fear—with all those feelings 
which man has best personified. 

In fine, this man, powerful as be 
was—this heart schooled and _har- 
dened by a life of politics and com- 
merce—this character, though little 
noticed in the records of history, yet 
great and extraordinary, must of 
necessity have sunk beneath the 
horrors of that punishment which he 
had created for himself. Overpowered 
by some reflections more torturing than 
ail those agaist which he had till then 
borne up, he cut his throat with a razor. 
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The death of Cornelius took place 
much about the same time with that of 
Louis XI., so that the Malmaison was 
entirely pillaged by the populace. 
Some old folks of Touraine _ pre- 
tended that a gentleman of the name 
of Bohier found the treasures of the 
miser, and that he made use of them 
to commence the buildings of Chenon- 
ceaux, of which he had purchased the 
seignory—a most astonishing castle, 
which, despite of the wealth of many 
kings, the taste of Diana of Poitiers, 
and that of her rival, Catherine of 
Medicis, for architecture, remains up 
to the present time uncompleted. 


Happily for Marie de Sessanage, 
the Sieur de Saint Vallier died, as the 
report goes, in his embassage ; but his 
house did not become extinct. The 
Countess had, after the departure of her 
husband, a son, whose destiny is famous 
in the history of France, in the reign 
of Francis the First. His life was 
preserved by his daughter, the illegi- 
timate great grand child of Louis the 
Eleventh, the celebrated Diana of 
Poitiers, who became the favourite 
mistress of Henry the Second ; so that 
passion, indulged at the expense of 

rinciple, appeared to be hereditary 
in that noble family. 


“CHANSON A BOIRE” 


Here’s to those round our bosoms entwining, 
The sun-light of life’s clouded sky, 
Woman’s smile, and the light ever shining 
That flashes from Beauty’s bright eye. 
That glance, like yon bright ray, which beaming 
Illumines our goblet to-night, 
Shines down o’er life’s tide darkly streaming, 
And soon it runs sparkling in light, 
Here’s to those round our bosoms entwining, 
Woman’s smile, woman’s eye brightly shining, ¥ 
Long may love’s rosy fetters confining 
Be wound round our hearts as to-night. 


Here’s to those we see smiling around us 
To-night o’er our deep-flowing bowl, 
To whom Friendship has sacredly bound us— 
Here’s to each dear loved friend of our soul, 
Yes, the friends that still fondly will cheer us, 
Like moon beams when sinks the sun’s ray, ' 
When the dark night of sorrow draws near us, 
And the sunshine of Love fades away. 
Here’s to those we see smiling around us, 
To whom Friendship has sacredly bound us. 
When the dark night of sorrow has found us, 
May we still find relief in its ray. 


Here’s to those in climes distant delaying— 
Bright gems from our crown rent away, i 
~— their spirits still round us be straying, ? 
Till they cheer us again with their ray— ; 
Not in sadness but hope o’er the number 
Of the fond and the true that have died, 
Breathe one sigh—may they wake from their slumber 
To find us once more by their side. § 
Here’s joy to the bright eyes that cheer us, 
And a pledge to the friends that are near us, 
Fond remembrance for those who can’t hear us, ; 
And a sigh o’er the true that have died. ; 
lora. : 
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‘ Sous quel astre, mon dieu! faut-il que je sois né, 
Pour étre de Facheux toujours assassiné.” 


It is generally held to be an unerring 
proof of regard, for an individual to 
say that his absence is distressing or 
insupportable: there is, however, a 
gentleman of my acquaintance, with 
respect to whom I can make that 
declaration most sincerely, and yet, at 
the same time, I am so far from having 
a regard for him, that I would rather 
hear of his death than of a legacy of a 
thousand pounds. This, Sir, is my 
Bore Epistolary. I could sustain a 

nny-post correspondence pretty well, 
Pat a series of letters from Vienna or 
Petersburgh to a man whose income is 
scarcely one hundred pounds a-year !— 
Out of this meagre revenue I pay no 
less than twenty pounds annually into 
his Majesty’s Post-office, and that 
for bundles of trash which even the 





Moliére. 


New Monthly Magazine would repu- 
diate from its pages. My correspond- 
ent is of as migratory a-turn as a 
swallow ; and in the course of a single 
week, I commonly receive dispatches 
with the post-marks of three or four 
different nations. There is before me 
at this moment a letter from Berne, 
consisting of three sheets of fools-cap, 
crossed perpendicularly with red ink, 
and recrossed diagonally with blue, to 
communicate to “his old and dear 
friend”»the novel information that 
Switzerland is a mountainous country, 
v unlike Holland; that there is 
really such a place as the castle of 
Chillon ; and that he (my kind corres- 
pondent to wit) has actually heard with 
his own ears—would to heaven the 
pillory had its rights !— 


“ Jura answer from her misty shroud 


Back to thé joyous Alps who call to her aloud.” 


With this citation I was indulged no 
fewer than five times in the same 
number of successive letters; and I 
am sure I do not at all exaggerate 
when I say that, with the Hospice of 
Mont St. Bernard, and its execrable 
monks and dogs, this scrap of Byron 
has cost me more than would have 
enabled me to have heard and seen all 
these wonders in person. D——n the 
dogs of St. Bernard! What are they 
to me, or Ito them? What is it to 
me that they save a few travellers 
every winter from perishing in the 
snow? Is that a reason that I, who do 
not travel, must dine on rashers and 
eggs (a dish I abhor) four or five times 
a week? I shall leave you to conceive 
how I quaked when he announced his 
intention to visit Italy, and from thence 
prosecute his travels into Greece! I 
began to consider how I should look 
in a suit of frize. The first part of the 
threat was executed to the letter. He 
did visit Italy ; and you could have 





traced his progress in the gradually 
deteriorated appearance I made in the 
streets. I hada packet from Genoa, 
acquainting me that that city is a sea- 
port ; an epistle—* verbosa and gran- 
dis”*—from Pisa, with a history of the 
falling. tower, which I cursed in the 
bitterness of my heart for not having 
fallen upon the narrator’s head ;'' a’ 
third from Mantua, to let me into'the 
secret that Virgil, “ the poet; was 
born there ; a fourth from Parma, ‘all 
about cheese ; and a fifth, sixth, and 
seventh, from the imperial city itself, 
stuffed with stanzas of Childe Harold, 
and larded with entire odes of Horace. 
The death of his brother obliged him 
to return in haste to England, or I 
have no doubt but that the Bay of 
Naples would have completed my ruin. 
Indeed the Coliseum alone brought 
me very near the verge of beggary. 
This, however, is but a specimen of 
his peregrinations. He makes an ex- 
cursion generally every summer ; and 
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I am well off if he confines himself to 
the shores of the United Kingdom. 
A despatch from the Hebrides is a 
trifle to one from the [onian Isles. 
But even when he is quartered with 
his family at home, he seldom intermits 
his epistolary attentions for three days 
together. If his grandmother catches 
cold, although I never so much as saw 
the old lady in my life, I am put in 
possession of all-the stages of her in- 
disposition—how many times Dan rode 
for the doctor—and how alarmed aunt 
Kitty was, lest the venerable patient 
should have arelapse. The cat kittens 
not at Lettergander, nor is a calf or a 
pig bought at a fair, but the news costs 
me eleven-pence : and not unfrequently, 
when the event has been more than 
ordinarily stimulative to his letter- 
writing propensities——as when the 
mouse, last Christmas, leaped out of 
the tea-chest, and threw the aforesaid 
aunt Kitty into hysterics—I am called 
upon for twice that sum; for upon 
such an occasion he scorns the vulgar 
limits of a single sheet of paper, and 
often extends the despatch to the whole 
compass of two. 'Then—confound the 
varlet !—I am always his “ dear friend,” 
and often “very dear ;” and he knows 
I will be “delighted to learn,” or he 
anticipates my “eagerness to be in- 
formed,” or he “ cannot refrain from 
gratifying my curiosity,” or he “can 
readily conceive the pleasure he is 
about to give me”—and then, as sure as 
day follows night, comes the recovery 
of a lap-dog, or Grimalkin’s accouche- 
ment, or the success of a new method of 
cramming turkeys. A hundred thousand 
curses on the inventor of letters! A 
post-bag is to me a Pandora’s box, 
and every post-man a messenger of 
evil. I have not had a night’s sleep 
since the newspapers mentioned a pro- 
ject which is on foot to establish a 
steam-boat between London and Alex- 
andria. If this be realized, I am undone. 
He will, unquestionably, pay a visit to 
the Pyramids, and his first letter will 
send me to grind oyster-shells at Moira 
House. The prospect is frightful. M 
best plan would be to embark along wit 
him: but I protest the fellow would 
write to me, though we lodged in the 
same caravanserai. 

_ Make it a rule of life—lay it down 
asa principle—to shun the acquaint- 
ance of entomologists. “ Haud inex- 
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pertus loquor.” I am acquainted with 
an entomologist—a man of caterpillars, 
fleas, and earwigs—one whose heart is 
set upon midges, and to whom a cricket 
is the noblest animal in creation. 
What disgusts every body else, consti- 
tutes this individual’s supreme happi- 
ness—all that crawls, creeps, buzzes, or 
stings, throws him into raptures. His 
pag mem are with reptiles. Of all 
the kingdoms of the earth, he cares for 
the insect kingdom alone. Of the 
dynasty of the gnats he knows the 
whole annals: the chronicles of a 
wasp’s nest are far better known to him 
than the history of England : he viewed 
the progress of the Reform Bill with 
the most complete indifference, but not 
the slightest mutation in the social 
polity of a bee-hive ever happens 
without his privity. Was there to be 
an ant-hill revolution, he would be a 
very great man; he would inform the 
world that such a pismire played the 
part of Lord John Russell ; that such 
another enacted Bab Macauley ; and 
he would distinguish, at a single glance, 
the Radical ants from the Conservatives, 
In short, of all the creations of the 
sixth day, the only one he admires is 
that of the creeping things. Birds, 
beasts, fishes, men,’ and I believe I 
might add women, possess for this 
gentleman no interest or attraction 
whatsoever. He is all for the vermin. 
Had he lived in Egypt during the 
plague of lice and frogs, he would have 
thought it Elysium. He is a fellow 
who would turn from Cleopatra to her 
asp; and prefer a mosquito or a grass- 
hopper to all the beauties, brunette 
and blonde, that ever bewitched man- 
kind. He would give the two eyes of 
Venus for the tail of a glow-worm, and 
all the roses of Paphos for a canker in 
one of the buds. For neither of his 
parents doth he care a groat; but to 
atone for such impiety, he shews more 
than filial respect for every oe 


legs he meets in a morning’s walk.’ 


The only character of antiquity about 
whom he ever manifested the least 
concern is Curius Dentatus ; and would 
= guess the reason? solely because 

orace celebrates that personage for his 
“incomtis capillis.” “ Curius, Sir,” he 
once observed to me, in a conversation 
on the ancient classics, “ Curius must 
have been a valuable man : his head 
was a sort of entomological cabinet. 
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It was upon the same occasion, I think, 
he told me that he considered the 
“ Culex” as Virgil’s master-piece ; and 
that he had never read a single line of 
Ovid, except the metamorphosis of 
Arachne. “ Well, but,” says some 
entle reader, “ what is all this to you ? 

ecause an individual happens to have 
a fancy for wasps, is that a reason that 
ou should be waspish ; because he 
ae a passion for flies, need you, 
therefore, fly into a passion? Let him 
enjoy his vermin in peace. If he 
prefers a harem of beetles or butterflies 
to one of beauties, be his reptile pro- 
pensities their own punishment ; why 
should you vex yourself about it? 
What is it to you, if a gentleman has a 
turn for tadpoles, or chuses to run mad 
after moths and midges ? I cannot see 
why one should be set down a Bore, 
because he chances to fall in love with 
a lizard, or wants strength to resist the 
seductions of a snail.” Not set him 
down a Bore! I wish you had the 
experience of a single night in his 
house. You would know whether an 
entomologist is a bore or not. His 
beds are about as well adapted for 
repose as the bed of Procrustes. I can 
vouch at least for one of them, which I 
have unhappily tenanted three or four 
times within the last twelvemonth. It 
goes by the name of “my bed.” 

orpheus, Angee 7 might sleep in it, 
or a watchman : I find it impracticable. 
In fact, the “genius loci” is activity, 
not rest. I do not suppose all the 
opium in Turkey—or all the debates 
of last session—or the poetry of all the 
Annuals, could make me close my eye- 
lids for one moment on such a couch. 
As ascene of animation, there never 
was anything like it, ar perhaps, 
the Carnival of Venice. carnival it 
is, indeed, in every sense of the word. 
Had I the benevolence of a Howard, 
the thought that I am making millions 
of creatures happy might be some 
mitigation of my sufferings ; but as it 
is, language cannot describe the misery 
in which I await the morning. At 
first I used to execrate the chamber- 
baid, but the truth soon came out. 
Imagine my astonishment on making 
the discovery that the agonies I had 
undergone were merely part of a series 
of experiments in entomology—that I 
had, in fact, been unconsciously ad- 
vancing the interests of science, while 
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the rest of the world was steeped in 
idle and inglorious slumber. “ Did 
you observe anything peculiar,” he 
asked me one day at breakfast, “in the 
bed you slept in last night *” 

“ Peculiar !—slept !”—I exclaimed— 
“I never was so horribly bitten in all 
my life—I never slept a wink.” The 
miscreant’s eye beamed. with unusual 
satisfaction. “ Probably not,” hereplied ; 
“the bite is unique ; it is a new variety 
of the flea species ; I imported it from 
Sicily ; and, from what you say, I have 
no doubt but that I shall succeed in 
naturalizing it in these countries: it 
bites with twice the spirit of the common 
flea, and you may have observed it is 
nearly twice as large.” 


Now, Sir, I respect the legitimate 
pursuit of science as much as any man 
breathing ; but I submit that this 
method of pursuing science is not 
legitimate or commonly decent; and 
if the man who ransacks the globe for 
vermin, colonizes his matrasses with 
the most atrocious specimens that 
the warmest climates produce, and 

astures- them on the carcases of 
his friends and acquaintance, if cet 
man be not a Bore—and a Bore™6f 
the first magnitude—I must only say 
with the Moor—* chaos is come 
again.” 

The next on the list is one whom, for 
want of an epithet more appropriate, 
I shall call my Bore Fashionable. 
In truth, he is any thing but fashion- 
able, for he talks of fashions and of 
people of fashion without ceasing. He 
might pass for a gentleman, but that 
the word genteel occurs in every sen- 
tence he utters, He possesses good- 
nature ; but had he ten times as much 
of it, he would be a nuisance. His 
accent is a hybrid, between the brogue 
of a Dublin dandy and the intonations 
of an exquisite of Finsbury-square. 
In what precise quarter of the Irish 
capital he drew his first breath, I am 
uninformed ; I pry into the secrets of 
no man’s nativity ; but it was probably 
in some such “ bourgeois” district as 
Mary’s Abbey ; for he makes it a prin- 
ciple to know nobody who dwelleth 
not from College Green eastward into 
Merrion-square, and from Nassau-street 
southward to the Coburg Gardens. He 
is not quite clear but that he should 
cut an old school-fellow who resides in 
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York-street. As to the realms north 
of Liffey, he escheweth them altoge- 
ther. Once in his life, he ingenuously 
owns, he dined in Cavendish-row : but 
speak to him of Eccles-street or Black- 
hall-street, and he expresses amazement 
at your geographical erudition, talks of 
Captain Clapperton, and declares that 
he is not familiar with the localities of 
central Africa. He knoweth Barrack- 
street, because he is invariably intimate 
with some Lieutenant-Colonel : name 


. Usher's Island, and it is a thousand to 


one that he will look inquisitive, and 
ask you whether it was not discovered 
by :Chrstopher Columbus or Commo- 
dore Byron. Take this person’s own 
word for it, and he and my Lord Lofty 
are a modern edition of Damon and 
Pythias: trust your own eyes, and 
ou will incline to think the The- 
as brothers (except, indeed, that the 
antipathy is all upon one side,) a more 
exact type of the relation subsisting 
between the parties. The truth is, 
Lord Lofty does not like to be called 
“my dear fellow” by every body. He 
hates my Bore Fashionable most de- 
voutly ; and yet, were his Lordship in 
power, there is nobody living he would 
pace so willingly—to a place in 
lerra Leone, or an office in St. He- 
lena. He would afford him an early 
opportunity of learning that Usher's 
Island is not the “ U/tima Thule,” or 
Eccles-street so very near the Anti- 
podes as he affects to suppose. Were 
e appointed Lord High Chancellor 
of Otaheite, I should sing. a Poean: 
it would be my salvation. I cannot 
afford ebony canes with ivory handles ; 
I cannot endure to be questioned every 
day of my life whether I have not read 
« The Exclusives ;’ and I am deter- 
mined not to import my clothes from 
New Bond-street; complaisant as [ 
am, my mind is made up on that point. 
Good Heaven! Sir, is this a land of 
liberty or not? Do we live in the 
times of the Inquisition or the Star- 
Chamber? What right has any man 
to insist upon my reading “The Ex- 
clusives,” or to make my life miserable 
because I chuse to employ an Irish 
+ tailor to build my coat? None what- 
ever: I will do the Whigs the justice 
to say, that even the Reform Bill admits 
of no such construction. I am still at 
liberty to have my coat, aye, and m 
waist-coat, too, made in Dublin : it is 
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the law and the constitution, and I will 
exercise my right, or die, ‘Die! did I 
say ? A hundred thousand deaths were 
better than to live the slave of a popin- 
jay of this description. Had I as 
many lives as a cat, I would yield them 
all, by slow tortures, to escape the nar- 
rative of his trip to Pawris—it is 
always Pawris with this fine gentle- 
man—and his accidental meeting on 
the Italian Bullyvards, or at the Tool- 
eries, with Lieutenant-Colonel Kettle- 
drum, of the Hundredth Royal Dragoon 
Guards, who called him “dear Dick,” 
and asked him to dinner at Meurice’s, 
and introduced him to Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Sir Gregory Grimshaw, who was 
“really a perfect gentleman,” and de- 
clared, “ upon his honour,” that “ Paw- 
ris was the only residence in Europe 
for a man of fashion.” I protest, Sir, 
no thief on a treadmill suffers as I do 
from the daily infliction of this and 
other like anecdotes ; but the worst is 
yet to be told:—I was assured the 
other day that I am falling so rapidly 
into the pronunciation of this vulgar- 
enteel coxcomb, that it is difficult to 

istinguish our voices one from the 
other! This is gratifying, you will 
acknowledge. That it is quite true I 
have not the shadow of a doubt. I 
shall very soon, in all probability, say 
Pawris and Bullyvards ; remind every 
body in company of the regions of 
Cockaigne ; and perhaps exclaim, 
“upon my honour,” and boast of the 
acquaintance of Lieutenant-Colonels. 
It is impossible to say to what horrid 
lengths I may be carried, if Lord 
Lofty has not soon some foreign situa- 
tion at his disposal. There are two 
things, however, which, as I have 
already declared, no force shall compel 
metodo. Iam a free citizen, and I 
will neither employ a London tailor, 
nor will I read “The Exclusives.” I 
stand on the common law right of a 
British subject. I care not who sub- 
mits to suc 
ence, I shall not. In the words of an 
eminent living orator, “ I will resist it 
to the last moment of my existence, 
and with the last drop of my blood ; 
and when I feel the hour of my disso- 
lution approaching, I will, like the father 
of Hannibal, take my children to the 
altar, and swear them to eternal hostility 
against the invader of their father's 
Jreedom.” 


unconstitutional interfer- . 
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My next specimen is an odd one— 

quite a “lusus nature.” 
“1 will tell you now 

What never yet was heard in tale or song ;”— 
—of a fellow who bores me to the 
death, not by his loquacity, after the 
usual fashion of his race, but by ex+ 
actly the inverse process—to wit, by 
holding his tongue. The gentleman 
now on the “ tapis” is just the opposite 
of the Bore Garrulous : he is my Bore 
Silentiary at your service. We were 
fellow-travellers some time since—so 
my evil genius contrived it—in a 
stage-coach from Dublin to Derry. I 
was in elevated spirits, and disposed as 
much as ever I was in my life to hold 
intercourse with my species. It is an 
established rule that somebody must 
always begin a conversation; so I 
popped a question at my companion, 
upon what subject I now forget. No 
reply ; none whatever, either in assent 
or dissent. There was a slight nuta- 
tion of the head on its axis, and a still 
slighter movement of the upper lip, 
but whether to be understood affirma- 
tively or negatively, it was impossible 
to decide. i tried a second topic—one 
of “the favourite topics of the day,” as 
the newspapers phrase it—the oracle 
gave no response. I tried a third— 
it was a dead failure. Repulsed three 
times with so much} discourtesy, I 
ought perhaps to have retired from the 
field, and left my morose friend to his 
meditations. o; I had the social 
spirit too strong upon me to give up 
so easily; I rested on my arms for 
about half an hour, and then returned 
to the charge with a volley of foreign 
and domestic politics. He received 
my fire as cool and unshaken as a re- 
rom of Highlanders drawn up in a 
1ollow square. I then loaded with 
literature, and gave him a round of 
magazines, reviews, travels, amphlets, 
and new novels. He was firm as the 
Macedonian phalanx—not a syllable 
escaped his lips; not even Captain 
Ross and the discovery of the true 
place of the magnetic pole moved him. 
I withdrew again, and held a council 
of war. A thought struck me—reli- 
gion might break his lines, though 
politics and literature had no more 
effect upon him than pop-guns : ac- 
cordingly I brought up a park of ar- 
tillery and gave him a cannonade of 


controversy that might have demolished 
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the Vatican. I might as well have 
been cannonading the rock of Gibral- 
tar ; he was impregnable as solid ada- 
mant. “ Perhaps he wasasleep ?” No, 
Sir, he was not asleep ; nor dis 
to sleep: I had often heard him say 
that he never slept in a stage-coach. 
Well, what was to be done? Was 
I to yield or persist? I nobly resolved 
on the latter course. Recollecting that 
we had had an excellent ham at break- 
fast, I made some lively remarks gastro- 
nomic upon its merits, and concluded b 
asking my companion his opinion. 
nutation of the head, was again per- 
ceptible ; and I fondly hoped that I had 
at length succeeded in exorcising the de- 
mon oftaciturnity ; but the hope was vain 
—the demon maintained his hold with 
the obstinacy of General Chassé; and 
Pythagoras was too strong for Dr. 
Kitchiner. In fact, I was in the ridi- 
culous situation in which it is said that 
Lord Byron once found himself, la- 
bouring to extract conversation out of 
a muzzled bear. Vanquished and 
crest-fallen, I drew down my hat over 
my face till the brim was a tangent 
to my nose, shrunk into the inmost 
folds of my camlet cloak, angi at 
a man of spirit would hav nelline 
before—became as mute as my fellow- 
traveller himself. Silence was indeed 
my only alternative, as I am not given 
to soliloquy ; and there was no third 
inside passenger to communicate with ; 
not so much asa poodle. The journey 
you may suppose was dull: everything 
in fact, physical as well as moral, con- 
tributed to make it wretched. I was 
bored at all points : sleep was a bore, 
for it refused to come to my assistance ; 
and the elements were bores too, for it 
rained incessantly, and the wind blew 
from the north-east. As to the coach- 
men and guards, they were bores of 
course, for they are bores by virtue of 
their callings, and bores at all times and 
underevery meridian. Time, however, 
is the great physician. We drew near 
Derry. The brim of my hat had been 
some time raised, and I was philosophi- 
cally engaged in counting the cats at 
the cottage doors and windows along 
the road-side. I had just got to cat 
the seventy-first, (which by the bye 
was a kitten,) when my eye acciden- 
tally falling on the physiognomy of 
my dumb friend, I observed a sudden 
gleam of intelligence—the first time 
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his countenance had exhibited that 
phenomenon during the entire journey 
—playing over his features ; and ina 
moment, “swift as the thunder-bolt 
ursues the flash,” the silver chord was 
oosed, his lips opened, and he ex- 
clammed with an impetuosity that 
seemed quite ungovernable—* Death 
and confusion, man! look at the 
crow |” I did look at the crow ;— 
so solemnly adjured, it was impos- 
sible to refuse to look at it. It wasa 
black crow, a feathered crow, a crow 
with two legs, such a crow as one may 
see every day in the year, in ever 
corn-field in every parish in Ireland, 
a crow that you would not give the 
tithe :of a farthing to see, no, nor a 
whole rookery of the like. Had it 
been a white crow, or a three-legged 
crow, or a musical crow, or a crow 
“ with spectacles and band,” like Parson 
Rooke in the old nursery rhyme, or 
any sort of crow upon earth but the 
crow it was, a common, cawing, black, 
vulgar, insignificant, uninteresting, ras- 
cally-looking crow as ever I laid my 
eyes on, there would have been no- 
thing in it; I should have attributed my 
comrade’s.interest to his skill in natu- 
ral Bpofpan have blamed myself 
for not having, amongst the many 
topics I started to solicit his atten- 
tion, touched upon ornithology. Yet 
it was a marvellous crow after all, for 
it wrought a miracle. From Dublin 
to Derry, until that crow flew across 
the road, my fellow-traveller never 
uttered so much as a monosyllable: 
from Dublin to Derry, the only proof 
he gave that he belonged to the race 
of “ wsgorwy avdpwae” was—“ Death and 
and confusion, man! look at the 
crow!” Had I that crow in my pos- 
session, I should make it a present to 
the Deaf and Dumb Institution at 
Clermont. 

My Bore Facetious—it is a misno- 
mer, like the Bore Fashionable, but it 
cannot be helped—I shall introduce to 
the reader by the name of Geoffry 
Goosecap. This is a fellow who 
rejoices in puns, and whose glory is a 
conundrum. His conversation is a 
string of despicable jokes, which he 
cracketh incessantly, as a monkey at 
the zoological garden doth filberts. 
He lieth in wait for me in my speech, 
as a spider watches a fly ; springs upon 
any unlucky word in a sentence that is 
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capable of being tortured into two 
meanings ; thereupon committeth a 
a pun. When he hath no little jest of 
his own, he relates the little jests of 
others, and when he has neither, he is 
chop-fallen, and as dismal as a modern 
comedy. Observe him in society :— 
some grave topic of literature or poli- 
tics is haply under discussion— 
Geoffry Goosecap takes no part; he 
weigheth not the arguments ; he pon- 
dereth not the meaning of aught that 
is observed upon either side ; he careth 
no whit how the point is settled. Is 
Geoffry inattentive to the conversa- 
tion ?—far from it!—he heareth and 
marketh every word and syllable :—he 
is silent only till his time cometh. At 
length it is arrived ; the occasion is 
unwittingly given ; his eye twinkles ; 
his visage exhibits the signs of mental 
travail ; you think the conception must 
needs be brilliant, you expect to see 
Pallas issue in panoply from the head 
of Jove, when lo!—it is the mountain 
delivered of the mouse—Geoffry 
bringeth forth a—pun. I must own, 
though it grieves me, that I am fre- 
qently his accomplice in crime. It is 
acommon scheme with him to make 
me accompany him on a round of visits, 
having previously settled that I shall 
propose a certain question, or make 
some remark or other, in reply to 
which he is to disburthen himself of 
some miserable bon-mot, which he has 
on thejanvil probably for a fortnight. 
Very often the witticism is at my own 
expence. He obliged me once to 
assert in a large company that I was a 
member of the Antiquarian Society, 
(than which no assertion could have 
been further from truth,) in order to 
give him an opportunity of saying— 
“ Then, Sir, you cannot deny that you 
are an A.S.S.” But I had my 
revenge upon him soon after, and in 
the most innocent manner imaginable. 
We had both been invited to dinner 
at a certain house, where it was 
Geoffry’s most ardent ambition to pass 
for a wit of the first water. My 
instructions were these :—I was to 
mention that I had met that morning 
a gentleman of my acquaintance who 
had a few days previously lost his wife, 
and that, to my surprise, instead of a 
suit of the deepest mourning, the 
widower was drest in a green coat and 
yellow waistcoat. Upon this Geoffry 
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was to observe that the gentleman was 
of course in what Shakspeare calls “a 
green and yellow melancholy.” Well, 
the day came— 


“ The great, th’ important day, 
Big with the fate of Geoffry and his pun”— 


—I told my story ; but it so happened 
that I made a slight alteration, and 
turned the green coat into a blue one ; 
—his impetuosity to dazzle the com- 
pany was too violent to allow him to 
notice the mistake: out came the 
uotation ; and we had the old joke of 
the leg of mutton and the “lapsus 
linguee” over again. It was the first 
time in his life that Geoffry Goosecap 
ever set the table ina roar. Perhaps 
ou have now a sufficiently, accurate 
idea of this “impertinent.” Just ima- 
gine a fellow who would stop Mr. 
Serjeant Pennefather, on his way to 
court, to ask him “ why a miller wears 
a white hat ?” Does he hear that my 
Lord Decies has given a guinea to 
some public charity, he is in ecstacy, 
for it enables him to observe that he 
should have thought his lordship would 
have given ten times that sum. Does 
an eminent divine preach, Geoffry 
pays the sermon no attention what- 
ever; but he whispers in your ear 
when it is concluded, and hopes you 
will allow that it is a finished composi- 
tion. Geoffry is a bit of a classical 
scholar, and the following anecdote, 
(for the truth of which I am ready to 
vouch on the honor of a contributor to 
the Dublin University Magazine,) will 
shew to what purposes he applies his 
erudition. He has a daughter named 
Sarah, and a maid-servant ycleped 
Rose, and he takes care, when he 
invites anybody to his house, that the 
oung lady shall be out of the way ; 
. then a the maid, and bids her go 
in search of her mistress ; the girl has 
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learned her part to admiration, and 
runs up and down calling Miss Sarah, 
Miss Sarah, at the top of her lungs : 
this appears to displease Geoffry—he 
desires io to desist—saysit is no matter 
—he ‘does not want his daughter in 
any great hurry :—then he turns to his 
visitor, and adds, with a smile of the 
smoothest complacency 


** Mitte sectari Rosa quo locorum 
Sarah moratur.” 


But of Geoffry Goosecap there has 
been now enough ; I think his title to 
the appellation Bore has been fully 
established :—find a flaw in it if you 
can. 

[Here endeth the second chapter of 
more than human miseries. Whether 
the public shall ever drop the tear of 
sympathy on a third, lieth not with the 
writer to determine. Ere another 
moon shall replenish her horns, he 
may be —— the reach of his tor- 
mentors. This very night he may be 
bassooned to death; or escaping the 
bassoon, he may perish by an epic 
poem ; or escaping the poet, fall by 
the politician or the punster ; or avoid- 
ing the two latter perils, h oweth 
he but the postman, wi is fatal 
knock, may bring dispatches from the 
interior of New Holland; or amber 
supplant ebony in walking-canes ; or 
some new and mightier branch of the 
flea family reinforce the warlike variety 
which has already drank too deep of 
the stream of his existence. Alas! 
how knoweth he in what horrid shape 
he may meet the grisly king, or how 
soon the dire rencontre may take 
place. Should his span be more pro- 
tracted than from the multitude and 
fierceness of his foes he dareth to hope, 
his pen, the sole solace of his woes, 


shall not be inactive; the residue of 
the sorrows of Roderick Rueful shall 
be given to the world.] 
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LAMENTATION OF FIGHTING FITZGERALD'S GHOST. 


[March 


Taken down from the mouth of the Apparition, which may be seen any morning before sunrise 


on the Fifteen Acres. 


Roger darling, who’s for fighting ? 
I’m his man, Sir—here’s my card. 

None to answer my inviting ? 
Rather strange, and very hard. 

Can’t a man get some diversion, 
Some indulgence, any how ? 

Sink your rascally Coercion !— 
Any money for a row! 


il, 


Men, I think, are all turned Quakers, 
Swaddlers, tailors, and what not— 

Here I’m on the Fifteen Acres! 
Who’s to shoot me or be shot ? 

None to answer, none to meet me ? 
Can I be in Ireland now! 

Monstrous shabby way to treat me— 
Any money for a row! 


Ill. 


Ten pounds for a Papist’s visage ! 
D—n O’Connell and the Pope! 
Oh, boys, if you stand such usage, 

Every man deserves a rope.— 
Maurice! Tom! O’Gorman Mahon! 
Can you tamely this allow ? 
Won't you box or clapperclaw one ?— 
Any money for a row! 


Iv. 


Since I get such cold denial, 
From these dirty dogs of Dan’s, 
Here goes for another trial— 
Ten pounds for an Orangeman’s 


Heretic face, and curse King William !—— 


Both, by Jove, are under cow : 


Mi; K eyes, how these wae must mill ’em !— 


ny money for a row 
y 


TOT EE WF 
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II. 


MY NOSE IS AT YOUR SERVICE 


A new Song to the tune of “* Betsy Baker,” to be sung by all pitiful caitiffs. 


I. 


Since God ordains the powers that be, 
And Whigs are heaven-directed ; 

Let black be white, as they decree, 
Their will shall be respected, 

I hate a man who'll frown and fume 
’Gainst orders still protervous ; 

So get your thumb in order, Brougham, 
My nose is at your service. 


u. 


My nose fs neither large nor small, 
The juste milieu of noses ; 
*Tis what a liberal Whig would call 
A moderate proboscis : 
And I’m myself a moderate man, 
Exceeding old and nervous ; 
So get your thumb in order, Dan, 
My nose is at your service.* * 


III. 


I tell my wife my state concerns 
With conjugal discretion ; 

Jack Priest of course each item learns 
Next morning at confession : 

And Jack’s the boy whose palm to oil 
’s well known to be impervious ; 

So get your thumb in order, Doyle, 
My nose is at your service. 


Iv. 


Lieutenant Randolf pulled the nose 
Of General Jackson gaily ; 

His conch required no second dose, 
But mine asks tweaking daily. 

So now, good Lord, from Tory thrall 
In church and state, preserve us ; 
Rogues get your thumbs in order, all, 

My nose Is at your service. 





he, as it appears, 


To Daniel sent for leave that he might cut off both his ears: 

Said Daniel most politely, as you may well suppose, 

« My oars are at your service Sir, but first I'll pull your nose.” 
(Trish Song.) 
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Ill. 


THE FINE OLD IRISH GENTLEMAN. 


I'll sing you a song by an old good fellow plann’‘d, 

About an ancient gentleman who had a grant of land, 

Which his fathers got in former times, I’m given to understand, 
By keeping the Pope and Pretender from getting the upper hand, 
Like a fine old Irish Protestant, one of the olden time. 


This honest good old soul had carved above his door 


Céud mile raylee in Irish, for all comers rich and poor : 

There he kept it up with usquebagh and claret wine good store, 

As Bumper Squire Jones of Moneyglass and his father had done before, 
Like a fine old jovial Irishman, one of the olden time. 


He never bothered his company about the Russ or Turk, 

Nor the maggh of intellect neither, once his screw was in the cork, 
For this s ld cock had got a way of doing his country’s work 
With another guess sort of implement than either spoon or fork, 
Like a fine old Irish Volunteer, one of the olden time. 


r 


IV. 


When stubble land and busy flail brought round the quarter day, 

And his tenants came in order due their easy rent to pay ; 

You'd see him with his poorest cotter’s wife, leading off the dance so gay, 

All the boys and girls of the country-side being welcome as the flowers of May, 
Like a fine old Irish Resident, one of the olden time. 


v. 


Then on Sunday at the parish church, with neither sigh nor groan, 
But grateful looks of love and joy more dear at heaven’s throne, 
Blessing the God who had made him so happy in sweet Tyrone— 
For the more he had seen of foreign lands, the more he liked his own, 
Like a fine old Irish Gentleman, one of the olden time. 


vi. 


And now I'll ee my subject, though I'll stick to my old tune, 
And sing you another verse or two about a scornful loon 

Who cares for us poor Irish about as much as the man in the moon, 
And whose highest ambition seems to be to imitate a baboon, 

Like a fine young French Juste-milieu-man, one of our modern time, 


oN 





we 
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Vil. 


And so to school at Eton or Westminster straight he goes, 

And after that to Cambridge, where he enters at Brazennose, 

And his father’s money on gooseberry wine for white champaign bestows, 
Paying a dog Jew twenty per cent on all the cash he owes, 

Like a fine young dainty Desacuen, one of our modern time. 


VII. 


And now prepared by post obits to start on the grand tour, 

In a chaise and pair with outriders, off rattles our young milor’, 

And loses a thousand Napoleons, the first week, at Rouge et noire ; 

And if any of his friends but ask him what he plays such dog’s tricks for, 
[Like a fine young spendthrift Absentee, one of our modern time,] 


Ix. 


He'll tell him very gravely he mistakes the juste milieu, 

For that Ireland’s vastly better of all the cash he drew 

Into Bury street, Saint James’s, and the Rue de Richelieu, 

And he'll prove it by a long quotation from the Edinboro’ Review ; 
Like a fine young Whig Economist, one of our modern time. 


x. 


And when his agent tells him that the —_ nearly lost, 
For want of estated gentry, to take a forward post, 

Against the blackguard leaders of the anti-union host, 

He'll write him a note of condolence, or petition against tithe at most, 
Like a fine young pert No-party-man, one of our modern time. 


xr. 


For while from his wrung tenants the last slow drop will come, 

And he have means to spend his time in measuring Saint Peter’s dome, 

And studying how the ancients used to bake mince pies at Rome, 

He doesn’t care though the devil make mince pies of all at home, 

Like a fine young Irish Gentleman, one of our modern time. > 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


OF SIR CHARLES LEWIS 


METZLER VON GIESECKE, 


LATE PROFESSOR OF MINERALOGY TO THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


PART II. 


Amongst the various minerals brought 
to Europe and placed in the Dub- 
lin Society’s Museum by its Profes- 
sor, that which has since been named 
Gieseckite naturally excited the curiosity 
of amateurs. The first publication of 
this new species is to be found in James 
Sowerby’s splendid illustrations of 
“Exotic Mineralogy,” (1817,) which 
contains an excellent plate of this 
mineral, Vol. IL. p. 101, classed under 
the head of “ Silex Gieseckei ;” to which 
is annexed the following just tribute to 
the merits of the discoverer :—* The 

ersevering researches of Sir Charles 
Gteseshe, in Greenland, have been pro- 
ductive of several new and many rare 
minerals ; some of which a less intel- 
ligent mineralogist would have passed 
over. The fortune of war had for 
some time deprived him of the ho- 
nour due to his discoveries, but now 
his merit is every where fully ad- 
mitted. By way of perpetuating his 
name in the list of persons who have 
made themselves conspicuous in sci- 
ence, it is desirable to name some 
mineral after him ; and we would pro- 
pose the substance before us, as it 
appears to be quite new, and was 
brought by him from Allukiarasiarsuk, 
in North Greenland. It occurs erys- 
tallized in hexahedral prisms, imbedded 
in a claystone porphyry, accompanied 
by a fewserystals of red feldspar. The 
crystals are usually solitary, though 
two or three are sometimes attached 
together : two of their sides are con- 
stantly wider than the remaining four ; 
the angles measure 120°. They break 
easily, with an uneven shining surface 
and blunt edges, without showing any 
tendency to a foliated structure: the 
lustre is dull, rather waxy, and they 
are possessed of some transparency : 
the colour is olive green, varying in 
intensity to almost black : the hardness 
is between fluor and calcaredous spar. 
When heated, this substance hardens, 


loses its colour, and with some diffi- 
culty may be fused into an opaque 
enamel. The spec. grav. taken from 
a crystal of an indeterminate colour 
was found to be 2°787. The mineral 
nearest to Gieseckite is Pinite ; but that 
is infusible, opaque, has a foliated 
fracture and higher specific gravity.” 
* * * «The one figured, is placed 
in the cabinet of the Countess of 
Aylesford ; it is illustrative of all the 
characters, except the size of the crys- 
tals, which is sometimes much greater.” 

Stromeyer subsequently analyzed this 

mineral, and found it to consist of 
Silex + 46°27 
Alumine . 83°82 
Magnesia. 1° °2 
Potash . 1° 
Oxide of Iron 3°35 
Water . 4:8 

But to return from the Greenlandic 
museum to our professor.’ All the 
specimens above-mentioned, and many 
other valuable and striking illustrations 
of the natural and artificial productions 
of Greenland, were exhibited at his 
first course of lectures, delivered in 
July, August, and September of 1816. 
The entire afforded a pleasing and un- 
precedented ‘novelty, which awakened 
the liveliest interest in the minds of 
his auditors. 

A second collection made in Green- 
land; between the 60th and 66th de- 
grees of latitude, anxiously expected 
by Sir Charles, arrived at this period 
at Copenhagen. In fact, the interest 
occasioned by the first set of rarities 
presented to the public eye, encouraged 
our traveller to commission his Green- 
land friends to forward him fresh sup- 
plies every second year by Whalers, 
via Hull ; opportunities by which, from 
time to time, many valuable specimens 
of arctic minerals were added to the 
Society’s collection. 

The lectures on the Natural History 
of Greenland were recommenced in 





a. 
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1820, but being interrupted by the 
interference of a course of lectures on 
another subject, which had been acci- 
dentally announced for the same days 
and hours, the Greenland course was 
laid aside, and not afterwards resumed. 

On the termination of the lectures 
on Greenland, our Professor was directed 
to enter on a course of Economical 
Mineralogy, which he began in Decem- 
ber 1816, and which was, like that on 
the Natural History of Greenland, 
thrown open to the public. 

In May 1817, the committee of 
mineralogy presented a report to the 
Society, which was the means of facili- 
tating another journey of the Professor 
to the Continent. They observe— 
“that on inspecting and comparing the 
systematic of the Leskean collec- 
tion with the most recent systems of 
mineralogy in general, and with the 
printed syllabus of your Professor in 
particular, it is found deficient in a great 
number of species. of minerals dis- 
covered subsequently to the period of 
the formation of that collection (1792.) 
That with a view to the advancement 
of your mineralogical school, and the 
more perfect diffusion of pure mine- 
ralogy, in the first instance it is highly 
necessary to complete the systematic 
part of the collection, so as to include 
specimens of all known species of 
simple minerals, and thus to exhibit to 
the practical student an epitome of the 
advanced state of the science. 

* Your committee therefore recom- 
mend that asum not exceeding £300, 
be allocated for such purpose, and that 
your Professor of Mineralogy have full 
power, and be requested to adopt the 
most efficacious means of supplying the 
deficient species of simple minerals, 
which, according to the list and index 
handed to us by your Professor, amount 
to 129 species and sub-species.” 

This recommendation was promptly 
complied with, and leave of absence: 
given to Sir Charles, to enable him to 
proceed on his proposed tour, and pur- 
chase the specimens required. 

Previous to his departure, a splendid 
donation of minerals was presented, 


Sir Charles Lewis Metzler von Giesecke. 
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through him, to the Society, by Lord 
Whitworth, (then Lord Lieutenant,) 
who took the opportunity of repaying 
his elevation to -the honorary office of 
President, by supplying some deficien- 
cies in its museum from his own. This 
ponens was a collection of 154 truly 

eautiful polished stones from Siberia, 
uniformly cut and shaped in pairs, into 
knife handles, consisting of calcedonies, 
rock crystals, agates, jaspers, horn 
stones, woodstones, serpentines, and a 
great variety of porphories. 

This series of specimens was one of 
many presents, distinguished for their 
elegance and yalue, received by his 
Excellency, while Envoy at the Court 
of St. Petersburgh, from her Majesty 
Catherine II. 

As Sir Charles was preparing to 
take leave for his mineralogical tour, 
the Society resolved to confer on him 
a distinguished mark of its approbation 
for his zealous exertions in his depart- 
ment, that shouldin some degree balance 
the substantial obligations under which 
it undoubtedly lay to its generous 
Professor. Accordingly, on the 22d 
May, it was unanimously resolved to 
present him witha valuable gold medal, 
and Mossop was commissioned to sink 
a characteristic die for the occasion. 
This talented artist executed a medal, 
bearing on the obverse an alto relievo 
head of Sir Charles, in the unadorned 
antique style, surrounded by the legend, 
“C. L. Gresecke, Eqr. AVRAT. MIN. 
PROF, S. HON. 8. D. A. HIB. R. 8.” &e. 
The reverse presented the shore of 
Greenland in the foreground, traversed 
by a huge white bear, emerging from a 
group of basaltic pillars. A whale is 
seen spouting on the surface of the 


‘adjacent ocean, and a magnificent ice- 


berg, with all its shattered pinnacles, 
floats in the far horizon, and fills wp the 
scene. ‘This medal bears the date 
mpcccxvil. and the legend “ HyemsEs 
VII. SUB. ARCTO. TOLERAVIT. INGENTI, 
NATURA. PERCULSUS. AMORE :” which 
may be thus translated—“ Inspired 
with an ardent love of Nature, he 
braved the rigours of seven polar 
winters.”* On the 12th June, ata 





* From an article in the Bibliotheque Universelle, vii. 133, (Feb. 1818) we learn 
that whilst in Greenland, Sir Charles was, at times, exposed to the temperature of 


—39° Fahr. at which Mercury freezes. 
there was about 86° Fahr. 


The greatest heat which he experienced 
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meeting of the Society, at which their 
vice president, Viscount Frankfort De 
Montmorency, presided, he addressed 
Sir Charles Giesecke from the chair 
as follows :—* Sir, I am directed b 
the Society to present you their unani- 
mous approbation of the scientific and 
satisfactory arrangement you have 
introduced and established in their 
museum, and the amiable and attentive 
disposition you have manifested on all 
occasions to the members and visitors, 
in your obliging explanations on the 
subjects in the museum ; in testimon 
whereof, I do now present you with 
their gold medal, voted to you by the 
Dublin Society, together with my per- 
sonal acknowledgments.” 

To this address Sir Charles replied 
with the briefness that characterizes 
ee taste and modest merit—* My 

ord, I will endeavour to deserve it.” 

In addition to this eo testi- 
mony of public approbation, Sir Charles 
had the unexpected pleasure of enjoy- 
ing a private tribute paid to his scien- 
tific eminence by one of his earliest 
patrons—Sir George Mackenzie—the 
presentation of the portrait before 
mentioned, to the Society, accompanied 
by the following flattering letter : 

s Edinburgh, May 26th, 1817. 

“« Sir— Having observed in the newspa- 
pers that the Dublin Society have been so 
well pleased with the services of Sir 
Charles Giesecke as to have presented 
him with a medal, I have presumed to 
send and to offer to the acceptance of the 
Society, a portrait of him painted by our 
artist— Raeburn. On being introduced to 
him on his arrival at Leith from Green- 
land, our acquaintance began, during which 
I have had every reason to admire Sir 
Charles ; and it was owing to my having 
taken Mr. Allan to see him at Leith, that 
‘he isnow your Professor. That I might 
have a memorial of a person I so much 
esteemed, I requested him to sit for his 
picture. As he now holds a public situa- 
tion of importance, in discharging the 
duties of which he has gained the ap- 
plause of the Society, f think that I 
shall pay him a greater compliment by 
putting his portrait in the possession of a 
public body in whose service he has ac- 
quired a name, than if it was to remain 
hidden in the apartment of a private indi- 
vidual. At the same time, I hope that the 
Society will not be displeased to possess so 
good a picture of a man to whom they 
have expressed themselves indebted. 


[March 


If an English edition of his account of 
Greenland shall appear, I should be glad 
to see an engraving, made from the pic- 
ture, next the title page. 

« You will probably receive the picture 
about the same time with this letter. 


«“ T have the honour to be Sir, &c. 
«¢ G, S. Mackenzie. 
“ To the Sec. of the Dublin Society.” 


This admirable portrait now hangs in 
the room containing the Professor’s 
Greenlandic collection, in the Society’s 
museum. Another portrait was after- 
wards taken in Dublin by Williams, 
an Irish artist, lately deceased. This 
represents the Professor decorated 
with his orders and holding a specimen 
of the celebrated Gieseckite in his hand. 
It hangs in the Society’s Leskean 
Cabinet. Along with these may here 
be mentioned two busts, also in the 
museum. One, only half as large as 
life, was executed by the famous Danish 
sculptor, Thorswalden, during the 
Professor's previous visit to the Conti- 
nent, and the other (a full sized a 
by the present Mr. Smith, the tastefu 
and talented master of the Society’s 
scool of sculpture and modelling. It 
may be also remarked that there like- 
wise exists a very unique cameo head, a 
striking likeness, executed in ivory by 
Ewing, from a plaster mask, (taken 
several years since for the artist’s 
study) by Mr. Richard Glennon, in 
whose possession the cameo now is. 

Sir Charles Giesecke set out for the 
Continent at the latter end of July, 
1817, but was detained for some time 
in London, on a commission with 
which he was entrusted by the Svo- 
ciety, the examination of a duplicate 
collection of minerals offered for pub- 
lic sale by. the Geological Society, 
amongst which were some of the spe- 
cimens desirable to be obtained for the 
Dublin Society. This business, to 
which Sir Charles devoted day after 
day, prolonged the period of his depar- 
ture for Copenhagen, where his South 
Greenland collection had long lain, at 
great expense and risk, till very rough 
weather had set in. His passage was 
marked with most tempestuous weather, 
and his subsequent sojourn there at- 
tended by all the rigours of a northern 
winter, which acting on a delicate 
frame already shaken by the severities 
of a Greenland climate for a series of 
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years, occasioned a very serious attack 
of a pulmonary nature, familiarly 
termed by Sir Charles “the arctic 
cough,” and for some time there were 
considerable apprehensions entertained 
for his life. With returning spring, 
however, he happily found himself suf- 
ficiently renovated to pursue his jour- 
ney and its objects, amongst which, 
not the least interesting was a visit to 
his native Augsburgh, which he then 
beheld after a lapse of sixteen years. 
After a short stay amongst the scenes 
and friends of his youth, he proceeded 
on his tour to Vienna, first disposing 
of his interest in all the property that 
remained to him, as he wisely felt that 
the country which had best appre- 
ciated his past labours and adopted 
him as her own, would henceforth 
afford the most grateful field of ex- 
ertion for his peculiar tastes and pur- 
suits. On his arrival at Vienna he 
had the honour of delivering a course 
of lectures on the subject of his 
discoveries in the natural history of 
Greenland, which was attended by the 
Emperor Francis I., by the Empress, 
by Maria Louisa and her celebrated 
son the Duke of Reichstadt, with 
several other distinguished residents 
at the court. The young Duke wished 
to hear Sir Charles lecture in French, 
and the latter was very desirous to 
gratify him, but Austrian policy for- 
bade it. Sir Charles deposited in the 
Emperor’s museum a fine collection of 
Greenland rarities, including an entire 
skeleton of a young whale of the spe- 
cies Balena Boops, and of several 
other large animals, too cumbrous for 
the museum of the Dublin Society, 
together with an assortment of mine- 
rals and preserved birds, beasts, &c. In 
return, the Emperor presented him with 
agold snuff-box, set with brilliants,valued 
at that period at £500,* and publicly 
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expressed his admiration of the manner 
in which Sir Charles had fulfilled 
the arduous task confided to him in 
1806. The title of Borgrath, or .Coun- 
sellor of Mines, was also conferred on 
him by Frederic William III. of 
Prussia. He spent the winter of 1818 
in Vienna, still in delicate health, but 
not suffering so severely as he did 
in the ‘rene . He did not neglect 
to avail himself of the present oppor- 
tunity of procuring some choice speci-~ 
mens from the Vienna Cabinets, for the 
Dublin Society, and on his departure 
in February,1819, he proceeded through 
the German States and Italy, to Leg- 
horn, inspecting various mines and col- 
lections of minerals, from which he 
selected and purchased whatever he 
could find of rare and desirable. In 
his progress, honours were heaped on 
him by learned bodies. e was 
elected a Member of the Royal Society 
of Copenhagen, the Royal. Academy 
of Petersburgh, the Royal Polytechnic 
Societies of Munich and Prague, the 
Wernerian Society, &c. 

From Leghorn he sailed direct for 
London, where he safely arrived with 
42 cases of minerals, and thence re- 
turned to Dublin, about the middle of 
December, 1819. Another cargo of 
minerals were ~~ by way of Co- 
penhagen and Leith, a through the 
good offices of Mr. Thomas Allan, the 
banker, forwarded unsearched and free 
of duty, under the seals of office. 

This scientific tour was also produc- 
tive of the acquisition of some valuable 
correspondences to our Professor, and 
several illustrious foreign members to 
the Society,t viz. their Serene High- 
nesses the Princes Nicholas and Paul 
Esterhazy, (the Austrian Ambassador) 
Prince Victor Metternich, Count 
Joseph Esterhazy, Baron de Florette, 
Baron Vivant Denon, &c. When 


* This snuff box was the subject of especial admiration to George IV., on his 


visit to Dublin, in the summer of 182], when Sir Charles had the honour of bein 
introduced to his Majesty by Lord Meath, in the midst of his Greenlandic Cabinet. 


During his brief stay in the Society’s museum, his oe was struck with a curious 
specimen of Chalcedony which he took from its shelf, and with the zeal of an ama- 


teur entered into a disquisition on the manner of its formation by infiltration and de- 
position of its various layers threugh a small aperture which he discovered communi- 
cating with the interior, and which had also apparently afforded an entrance for the 
petrifactive materials of all the preceding layers. 
+ Entitled “ The Royal Dublin Society” on the visit of George IV., who, on his 
arrival in 182], took it under his patronage. 
Vou. III. 2m 





leaving Ireland on this continental 
journey, Sir Charles. fully intended 
publishing his Greenland _ travels 
and discoveries, and even had. his 
manuscript work ready for the press 
in Vienna ; but notwithstanding, he did 
not publish it either then or afterwards. 
One disheartening circumstance, which 
perhaps more than any other had 
conduced to the postponement and 
neglect of this literary labour, was the 
very extensive and unjustifiable pla- 
giarism committed on the original ma- 
terials of our traveller by Mr. Bernard 
O'Reilly. This gentleman sedulously 
attended the course delivered by Sir 
Charles on the natural history of 
Greenland, and took notes of all the 
discoveries enumerated by the lecturer 
in that region, which he afterwards 
modestly published to the world as 
his own, in the shape of a “ Journal of 
Travels and Discoveries in Green- 
land.” 

The fraud was, however, soon de- 
tected, for Mr. O'Reilly had also ap- 
propriated to himself the honour of 
some astronomical discoveries made at 
distant intervals, and which could not 
exactly have been accomplished in the 
transitory call that the whaler, in which 
Mr. O'Reilly saw the shores of Green- 
land, made for fresh water. This 
gross plagiarism of the astronomical 
portion of the work was immediately 
exposed by the injured author ; and 
soon after, the unblushing theft from 
the lectures of Sir Charles Giesecke 
were also proclaimed to the public in 
so unceremonious a way through the 
public journals and reviews, that the 
sale of Mr. O’Reilly’s work did not 
exceed a few copies. This gentleman 
did not long survive his unsuccessful 
attempt at original authorship. 

With the choicest specimens at his 
command, our Professor now com- 
menced the delivery of an annual 
course of lectures on economical mine- 
ralogy and metallurgy, free to the 

ublic, which arrangement continued 
‘or ten years, and afforded all imbued 
with taste and leisure sufficient to ap- 
preciate and pursue this delightful 
branch of natural history, an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying in detail, the sight 
of a cabinet of the finest specimens 
that could be selected for the instruc- 
tion of students and amateurs. During 
this time, the well earned reputation 
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of the lecturer continued to spread 
through Europe, and two years after his 
return to Dublin, (April, 1821) he was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, and the Society of Na- 
tural History at Frankfort on the Maine. 
However, his love of travel and enter- 
= was not yet fully gratified. He 

ad for some time entertained an 
earnest desire to develope the yet 
imperfectly known mineralogy of the 
Shetland Islands, and in May 1824, re- 
ceived the Society’s cordial assent to 
extend his personal researches to this 
unexplored corner of the British 
Empire ; but he was diverted from this 
expedition by his desire to accompany 
his excellent friend, the Honourable 
George Knox, in a tour to the Giant’s 
Causeway, which he bad long been 
anxious to examine with the attention 
it deserved. 

His researches in the mines of Saxony 
and the Hartz, had added materially 
to the value of the already splendid 
foreign collection of our museum, but 
it was felt both by the Professor 
and the Society, that much yet re- 
mained to be effected in the home 
department. It was therefore resolved 
that Sir Charles should be empowered 
to travel through the kingdom for the 

urpose of forming an Irish museum, 
in which the specimens should be 
classified into districts, explanatory of 
the geological and mineral wealth of 
our hitherto much neglected country. 
This work had been very imperfectly 
begun, several years before, by a Mr. 
Donald Stewart, who had been em- 
ployed by the Society to travel and 
collect specimens, illustrative of the 
mineralogy of the various counties in 
Ireland. Donald Stewart was, at the 
the time he commenced his mineral 
pilgrimage, an old man of a very anti- 
quated school of mineralogy, and con-. 
trived to satisfy his conscience by 
picking up a few obvious specimens at 
random in each county, according to 
the geographical boundaries onthe map, 
(although the tewn-lands and parishes 
seemed quite immaterial)—needlessly 


loading the shelves with duplicate spe- 
cimens, while the greater part of their 
récherché mineral treasures were left un- 
touched in situ. As this “old Irish mu- 
seum” stood, .it presented a picture of 
the mineralogy of the kingdom which 
must have struck a stranger as being 
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very remarkable for the uniformity and 
simplicity of its details. This picture, 
however, being notoriously underrated, 
it was resolved; to throw aside Donald 
Stewart’s catalogue, in which many a 
mineral was enrolled as a “curious 
specimen ;” and Sir Charles was com- 
missioned by the Society to travel 
through the country and gather mate- 
rials for a faithful and really useful one. 

Sir Charles, laying aside then his 
intended tour to Shetland, seriously 
turned his thoughts to researches in 
the field of Irish mineralogy. His 
first journey was made in the summer 
of 1824, to the Giant’s a (as 
above mentioned,) in company with the 
late Honourable George Knox, whose 
chemical and mineralogical acquire- 
ments were of the highest character 
and admirably adapted to add new zest 
to the congenial researches of our 
Professor. On this interesting coast 
he collected fifty-two specimens of the 
minerals that occur in its Basaltic 
formation, among which are some rare 
varieties of zeolite. All of these are 
to be found described in a paper in the 
first volume of the Dublin Philosophi- 
cal Journal—a work of which Sir 
Charles was then co-editor with Dr. 
Lardner, Mr. Donovan, Dr. Jacob, 
and others. The same paper also con- 
tains the result of the Professor’s re- 
searches in the Mourne Mountains, 
county Down, on his return from the 
Giant’s Causeway in the same autumn, 
From this district he brought a collec- 
tion of twenty specimens, amongst 
which was the recently discovered 
precious beryll, hitherto only found 
of equal size and beauty at Adontahelo 
in Siberia, and before its discovery so 
near home, was esteemed as one of the 
rare and highly valued gems.* In his 
report to the Society, the Professor 
says, “The granite of the Mourne 

ountains bears a striking resemblance 
to the crystalline granite of some 
of the coarse-grained Siberian gra- 
nites; that is to say, its quartz, its 
felspar, and its mica, are more or less 
on we crystallized. Besides these 
three constituent parts, there occur in 


it some additional minerals, also crys- 
tallized and distributed in the same 
manner that characterises the granitic 
formation of Siberia. These are, 

1. Beryll, or Aquamarine, of a sea- 
green colour, passing on one side into a 
perfect sky blue ; on the other, into a 
pale wine-yellow colour. The first 
variety is called beryll, the second 
aquamarine, in jewellery. They are 
mostly transparent, and on that account 
— fit for jewellery. The regu- 
ar form of this substance is a lect 
six-sided prism, sometimes of equi- 
lateral, sometimes of unequilateral 
planes, sometimes truncated on their 
extremities, presenting three small 
rhomboidal planes or facettes. This 
variety, which occurs rarely, is called 
Emeraude rhombifere by Hauy. 
Another very remarkable variety is a 
perfect six-sided prism, on which the 
terminating angles are tinged, as it 
were, with triangular spots of a milk- 
white colour. 

2. Topaz is also found in this 
granite ; its colour passes from a pale 
wine-yellow into glass-white. It oc- 
curs only crystallized, partly in rhom- 
boidal prisms, partly in six-sided 
prisms of unequilateral planes, acumi- 
nated with four planes, under different 
modifications. ° 

3. Tourmaline of a raven black colour, 
crystallized in six-sided prisms. 

4. Cleavelandite of a_pearl-white 
colour, crystallised in small rectangular 
four-sided prisms. 

5. and 6. Rock Crystal and Felspar 
of well defined forms. 

These were presented to the Society 
in April, 1825, as a foundation for the 
New Irish Museum, when our Profes- 
sor received the thanks of the Soeiety, 
accompanied by a request that he 
would extend his researches the ensu- 
ing summer to the mineralogy of 
Connaught. Accordingly, in August, 
1825, he aa r= on a tour of in- 
spection through the counties Galway 
and Mayo, commencing at the valuable 
district of marble and_ serpentine, 
passing through Cong, Killery Bay, 
Croagh Patrick, the Reeks, &c. and 





* A very fine and valuable collection of the berylls, pana tourmaline, &c. of 


these mountains, made at the same time by the Right 


onourable George Knox, 


was purchased at the auction of his property (held at his house on his decease,) for 
Trinity College, in the museum of which they may now be seen. 
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thence to Achill Island. Here he ob- 
tained a number of specimens of the 
beautiful variety of the amethystine 
quartz, known in the west of Ireland 
by the name Achill stone; and after a 
nine weeks tour, during the latter 
vriod of which he endured much 
there nod bad weather, he returned 
to Dublin with 105 interesting apect- 
mens of the geology and mineralogy 
of the districts which he explor d 
The notes of bie tour, and the dew p 
tive catalogue of the epeciinens, will be 
found in the Proceedinys of the Suctety 
for March, 1@26. (vol. 52.) The follow. 
ing extract will exhibit some of the 
natural wealth of Connemara in a 
fairer point of view than has generally 
been displayed to the public at this 
side of the Island. 


« The day after my arrival in Galway, 
I went on an exeursion to Connemara, 
The black limestone is visible everywhere 
along the road to Oughterard, a small 
town five miles from Galway, which is 
visited very much during the summer- 
season by the gentry from Galway and its 
neighbourhood, en account of its salubrious 
spa. Leaving Oughterard, the junction 
of the granite with the limestone is visi- 
ble. In the evening IJ arrived at Ballina- 
hinch, the residence of Thomas Martin, 
Esq. who received me with his usual 
kindness, and on the following day ac- 
companied me to what is called the green 
marble quarry, but which is rather a 
quarry of precious serpentine, belonging 
to his estate. It is situated in a valley 
extending from the north to the west 
peak of Lettery—as far as the middle of 
«the Twelve Pins,” a series of very 
pointed primitive mountains. I found, on 
following up the river or rather torrent, 
traces of this serpentine, at a distance of 
amile from the quarry. The river, which 
takes a serpentine direction, has disclosed 
to the eye extensive strata of the most 
beautiful granular marble of a pearl-white 
colour, mixed with rose-red, yellowish- 
red, blood-red, and bluish-grey, alternat- 
ing with greeu stone. The serpentine 
quarry, where Mr. Martin keeps from 
150 to 170 labourers employed in blast- 
ing, cutting, and sawing the immense 
blocks, is of extraordinary extent, and 
seems to be inexhaustible. The serpen- 


tine, similar to the serpentino antico of 
Italy, is mixed with steatite, fine granu- 
lar limestone and stripes of asbestus, and 
occurs in blocks, sometimes of the length 
of twelve or thirteen feet, and three or 
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four tons in weight. [tis impossible to 
describe the immense \ .vieties of delinea- 
tions, shades, and colours of this beauti- 
ful stone, which attract the eye of the 
beholder, The serpent-like veins of 
some, excite particular admiration; others 
are coloured im spiral forme; others are 
dotted and spotted with different shades 
of green, grey, and yellow, Solid 
masses of an chormous size may be raised. 
Mr. Martin hae already quarried out an 
immense quantity, part of which be cut 
in slabs for tables, and which are ready 
for sale, He hae aleo made a road from 
the quarry to the pers a distance of six 
miles, but it would require a rail-road 
for large blocks. — Higher up, towards the 
north of the Twelve Pins, there occurs a 
purer kind of serpentine, which contains 
but very little of the grey and white gra- 
nular limestone, which rather seem to 
form small beds in the serpentine, I 
found along the river, large blocks of 
of nite with nine sided prisms of 
pitch-black tourmaline, imbedded similar 
to that of Killiney. The granite of this 
country is very durable, and abounds in 
felspar of a flesh-red and reddish-brown 
colours: beds of felspar also occur in it, 
Another quarry of serpentine, formerly 
worked by Mr. D’Arcy of Clifden, is 
now in the possession of the Hibernian 
Mining Company. Another day I went 
by a boat to the black marble quarry, four 
miles from Galway, which is worked by 
Mr. Ireland, and to another at Merlin 
Park, the property of Mr. Blake; the 
latter is of the most beautiful jet black 
colour, and very transparent ;—the former 
is rather of a slaty structure, and on that 
account easier worked.” 


In June of the same year, (1826,) Sir 
Charles Giesecke carefully examined 
the county Donegal, going through its 
five baronies systematically, (including 
Tory Island, which name, he conjec- 
tures from the Danish castellated ruins 
still to be seen there, is of Scandava- 
vian origin, and signified Tor-Ey, or 
Thor-Ey, the Thunderer’s Island,) 
collecting a choice assortment of 
31 shells and 175 minerals for the 
Society’s museum. The most im- 
portant among these are the marbles 
of Muckish, Fintown, Dunfanaghly, 
Marble-hill, and Dunloughy. Of the 
latter the Professor writes in his report, 
(published in the Transactions of the 
Society, 14th Dec. 1826. Vol. LXIIL: 
“At the western foot of Arrighle 
mountain, close to Lough Dunloughy, 
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nular limestone of a milk-white and 
peart-grey colour, and in very fine 
grains, 1t was worked by Mr. Walker 
about twelve years ago, aed | found 
there blocks of various dimensions, 
which had been quarried, come about 
six fort long and three feet thick, I 
consider this white marble as the best 
in Ireland, aud & might be used with 
great advantage Wf a road were con 
structed from Kildram to thie place. 
The present access to the spot is ox 
ceedingly bad, and can only be reached 
on horseback. The neighbourhood of 
the Lough might greatly facilitate the 
transport of the blocks.” * * * In 
another part of his report he again 
reverts to this marble. “Its bed is 
very extensive ; I traced its presence 
to a distance of half a mile in the 
square, It is fine granular, and may 
be employed in the finest works of 
common sculpture; and I have no 
doubt that there may also be raised 
fine blocks fit for statuary. Its texture 
and whiteness resembles more the Parian 
than the Carrara marble. Itis very well 
known that perfect blocks of the Car- 
rara marble are procured with great 
difficulty ; and I firmly believe that 
the marble of Dunloughy is free from 
mica, quartz, grains, and other substan- 
ces interfering with the chisel, which 
so frequently disappoint the artist who 
works upon the marble from Carrara. 
The marble of Muckish is likewise of 
a very good quality, rather shining, 
and would do exceedingly well for 
ornamental sculpture. ‘he occur- 
rence of such mineral substances as 
are found only in a few countries, is 
particularly interesting to the mineralo- 
gist. Such are the bacillar or colum- 
nar idocrase, the malacolithe, the 
epidote, and the essonite, which occur 
in a bed in the Rosses, the hyacinth- 
red garnet, found in hornblende slate, 
covering the white marble of Dun- 
loughy, and different other substances 
which I have mentioned in the descrip- 
tive catalogue of the minerals.” The 
most interesting of these are the flesh- 
red magnesian limestone of Achla 
mountain ; plumbago, in detached and 
rolled pieces, from the shore at Ards ; fine 
white quartz sand occurring on the side 
of Muckish mountain, at a height of 
about 500 feet from its base. Quan- 
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there is an extensive bed of fine gra- 


tities of this sand are exported to 
Dumbarton glass-works, and considered 
an excellent: material, containing only 
a very slight trace of oxide of iron j— 
and amongst the shell, Turbo Mloreus 
very large 

In ie tour our Prafttecor received 
much kind eeltence from Jobe 
Boyd, Eeg. then Honorary Seoretery 
to the D. &. and Aleowander 
Stuart, Pee. the owner of the splendid 
mansion of Arde, whe, with unwearted 
industry and singular good taste, had 
persevered in the cultivation of that 
once barren promontory till he had 
converted it into one of most improved 
demesnes in the county. The youngest 
son of Mr. Stuart (John) has prepared, 
with his own hands, a very fine and 
complete collection of Lrish birds, ar- 
ranged in glass-cases in the most taste- 
ful style, amounting to 69 land birds and 
52 water birds. From him Sir Charles 
obtained a present of seven speci- 
mens of birds for the Society’s museum ; 
and on a subsequent visit to Ards, (in 
Dec. 1827,) thivscen others, which 
made up the Society's collection to 
forty-one land and twenty-nine water 
birds. The Society were afterwards 
still further indebted to the same liberal 
naturalist for nine additional species. 

In the autumn of 1829, Sir Charles 
entered on a mineralogical survey of 
the counties of Londonderry and 
Tyrone, also revisiting Down, and 
returned with forty specimens, illus- 
trative of the formation of the first- 
mentioned county, to the Society’s 
Irish cabinet, accompanied by a de- 
scriptive catalogue and an instructive 
comparative view of the geological 
structure of the other adjoining coun- 
ties, both which were published in the 
sixty-seventh volume of the Society’s 
Transactions. 

In the winter of 1851, the Professor 
made a short excursion to the county 
Wicklow, and visited the lead mines of 
Glendalough, Glenmalure, and Ashford, 
from which he obtained for the Irish 
cabinet, (now assuming an important 
character), 110 new specimens, des- 
cribed in a catalogue published in the 
Appendix to the 68th Vol. of the 
Transactions. No. 95 in this list is a 
singular specimen. It is mentioned as 
“a new substance, of a dark brownish 
black colour, crystallized in rhomboidal 
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prisms, probably Z'ifan-Rutil, found in 
the Glenmalure river, near the mines,”* 

The liberal arrangement of gra- 
tuitous admission to the lectures on 
Mineralogy, (as well as to those on 
Chemistry, Mechanical Philosophy, 
Botany, Geology, and Mining,) was 
continued till the year 1829, when the 
doors of the Society’s theatre were 
again closed, in compliance with the 
advice, or rather command, of the 
parliamentary commissioners, that the 
educational department of the Society 
should be thrown for its support on the 
exertions of its professors ; in other 
words, on the remuneration which their 
lectures would enable them to draw 
from the public purse, and which, it 
was conceived, the facilities possessed 
by them in the command of appa- 
ratus, specimens, &c., ought to enable 
them to accomplish. 

The hopes of the parliamentary com- 
missioners have not, however, been 
fulfilled. It was found, on trial, that the 
public would not pay for admission to 
the lectures to which they had long 
listened gratuitously, and the doors of 
the Society’s lecture rooms were there- 
fore again thrown open as before. 
Various causes contributed to this re- 
sult. A report made by the select com- 
mittee of the Society, October 12,1831, 
declares its conviction “ that the actual 
failure of the lectures to produce the 
sum required, did not proceed from any 
incompetency onthe part of the Society's 
Professors, or from any want of taste for 
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science, or of a desire for instruction on 
the part of the public : but was chiefly 
owing to two influential causes—first, 
the serious dissatisfaction of the public 
at the withdrawing of gratuitous 
admission to the lectures, to which they 
had been so long accustomed, and 
which they erroneously considered the 
act of the Society and not of parlia- 
ment—and, secondly, the reduced cir- 
cumstances of Dublin, which before 
the Union had been, fora great portion 
of the year, the residence of the nobi- 
lity and principal gentry of the king- 
dom, the resort of many families and 
persons of distinction, and persons 
from the distant provinces on account 
of pleasure or business, during the 
sitting of parliament ; and the seat of 
the civil, military, and fiscal offices of 
government ; of which several advan- 
tages this city has been since, in a 
great degree, deprived.” 

In addition to these causes of failure, 
a few others, perhaps equally influential, 
may be stated, viz—first, that unfortu- 
nately the Society’s Professors had no 
collegiate privilege to give their pupils 
certificates of attendance ontheir several 
lectures that would (like those of 
Trinity College, the Royal College of 
Surgeons, &c.) be recognised through- 
out the kingdom as available for the 
advancement of the students in their 
professions, and as indicative of so much 
time professionally spent :—secondly,that 
aware of this impediment to the for- 
mation of professional and remunerative 


* The formation of a complete Cabinet of Irish Rocks and Soils, with authentic 





geographical and geological references, seems at last to be in a fair way of accomplish- 
ment, through the zealous perseverance of Colonel Colby, and the officers of the 
Trigonometrical Survey. A considerable number of specimens have been accumulated 
at Mountjoy Barrack, in the Phenix Park, during the progress of their operations 
in the counties of Derry, Antrim, Tyrone, and Down, the surveys of which are 
already complete; as well as in those of Sligo, Fermanagh, Monaghan, Cavan, 
Armagh, Leitrim, and Donegal, where the field works are in active advancement. 
As the geological branch of this interesting service is now deservedly appreciated, 
and adequately provided for by government, it may be expected to proceed during the 
ensuing summer, with all the impetus that 70 or 80 intelligent officers, engaged in 
various operations throughout the country, can impart. We understand that the 
classification of their geological labours, for the purposes of general utility, and as an 
official record of the mineral wealth of Ireland, has been very judiciously committed 
to the scientific zeal of Captain Portlocke. The public may therefore justly expect, 
ere long, to possess a national museum of all the superficial rocks and soils of Ireland 
worthy of note, with accurate references to their localities ;—a most valuable appendix 
to the splendid maps in progress under the same authorities, and one of the best 
practical illustrations of our advancement in true civilization. 
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classes,theSocietyhad foralength oftime 
liberally encouraged its professors in the 
delivery of popular courses of lectures, 
which, though entertaining and useful to 
all, and particularly to juvenile auditors, 
were at the same time necessarily 
devoid of that technicality which renders 
private lectures so professionally valu- 
able :—thirdly, that the system of lec- 
tures (adopted by the Society in 
pursuance of the order of parliament,) 
did not embrace the details of subse- 
quent examinations of pupils ; a plan 
found so efficacious in private schools, 
as well as in the colleges of London, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and in the Belfast 
Academical Institution :—fourthly, that 
the failure of the Mechanics’ Institution 
of this city, though conducted by 
mechanics themselves, showed that 
where theoretic knowledge was to be 
purchased, the operative classes would 
not, or could not, become the buyers. 
On this topic the select committee 
above referred to do not hesitate to 
give their opinion, “that if the diffusion 
of useful knowledge amongst artizans, 
mechanics, and persons in an humble 
walk of life, who have hitherto formed 
a considerable portion of the attendants 
on those lectures, is to depend on their 
ability to pay for its attainment, it is 
to be apprehended that under the 
peculiar circumstances of Dublin, those 
classes will long remain ignorant and 
uninstructed.” 

About the close of the year 1832, the 
Society seemed to feel that the long and 
arduous exertions of Sir Charles in the 
field of science, deserved a better reward 
in his declining years than the reduc- 
tion of salary (from £300 Irish to £150 
British,) which had taken place under 
the economical restrictions and lessened 
grant of the Imperial Parliament. He 
was therefore endowed with an addi- 
tional £150 per annum, as conservator 
of the museum, which office he had 
fulfilled gratuitously from the year 
1816, when his Greenlandic donation 
imparted to it an importance it had 
never before possessed, and connected 
his name and labours so indissolubly 
with the Society’s museum, that the 
association continued, most naturally, 
throughout the donor’s life. 

Sir Charles was not, however, long 
destined to enjoy thisaddition, or rather 
restoration to his income. His health 


had been for some time visibly declin- 
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ing, and he felt no longer able to pursue 
his wonted labours of research on rock 
and plain. Since his last excursion, 
he had spent the greater part of his 
time in the company of a few select 
friends, amongst whom he seemed to 
feel an instinctive anxiety 


“To husband out life’s taper to the close,” 


though probably not at all aware how 
very feebly his vital spark flickered on 
—awaiting but the first strong breath or 
hurried motion to extinguish it. 

He had never exchanged the freedom 
of bachelorship for the bonds of wedlock, 
and now in his declining years was 
destitute of all the tender care of wife 
or daughter, which might in return 
have inspired a sentiment to cherish 
life and health for their sakes if not for 
his own. He had, in short, nobody at 
home to watchfully remind him of the 
necessity of following the advice of his 
physician. The consequence was that 
his health and strength became gra- 
dually undermined, and his incipient 
malady insensibly gained a superiority 
that soon proved itself irresistible. 
The constitutional disease which had 
long held possession of Sir Charles, was 
the result of his exposure to the seve- 
rities of seven winters in Greenland, 
added to which, in the last year of his 
life, was a suffusion of water on the 
chest—a tendency not fully ascer- 
tained till an unexpected attack termi- 
nated the struggle, and rendered that 
knowledge of no further avail. 

On the 5th March, 1833, he met a 
party of friends at dinner, at the house 
of Mr. Mulvany, Rutland-square, west. 
He arrived at six o’clock, conversed 
with seeming ease till seven, when 
they sat down to dinner, during the 
course of which he appeared in his 
ordinary health. After the cloth had 
been removed, and the wine was cir- 
culating, (at about half-past eight,) Sir 
Charles was observed to look ill, and 
presently to lean back in his chair and 
faint away. Surgeon Hughes was in- 
stantly called in, who applied the lancet 
to the arm of the senseless patient, but 
in vain; Sir Charles Giesecke had 
breathed his last without struggle or 

ain. His remains lie buried in the 
church-yard of St. George, near which 
he had resided, in a house purchased 
soon after his arrival in this city. 

Soon after his decease, letters of 
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administration were taken out by his disposal of his property in minerals, 
intimate friend, Robert Hutton, Esq., books, articles of vertu, &c. which 
at the request of his surviving brother have been placed in the experienced 
and sister in Bavaria, to whom the hands of Mr. Sharpe, of Anglesea- 
proceeds are to be remitted, on the street, to sell by public auction. 


TO THE MEMORY OF HAROUN AL RASCHID. 


« Towards the close of the thirteenth day we perceived in the distance the mina- 
rets and cupolas of a mighty city glittering in the evening ray. Yahoob Ben Din- 
nerdi, who was riding in advance, pointed his lance in the direction, and, turning to 
us, cried out, that is Bagdat. With one accord we disencumbered the weary camels 
of the skins of water which they had borne during the protracted march, and filling 
a spacious jar with musk sherbet, drank, with thirsty throats, to the memory of the 
Caliph, Haroun Al Raschid !” 

Travels of Mendez Pinto. 


Though the days that we live in are barren 

Of fun and of jollity, yet 

Will we quaff to thy memory, Haroun! 

A vasefull of perfumed sherbet. 

While we gaze on the scene of thy rambles, 

We fain in thy footsteps would tread, 

But the spirit that breathed through thy gambols, 
And flashed in thy merriment ’s fled. 


Here are no strange events to remind thee 

Of those thou wer't wont to abide, 

With the goodnatured Mesrour behind thee, 
The faithful Vizier at thy side; 

When the blunt Abon Hasson forbade thee, 
With dreams to embitter his rest, 

When the trick which he afterwards played thee 
Was deemed but the meed of thy jest— 


When the tears of the gentle-eyed lady 
Washed out all the vows thou had’st made, 
When the justice, withheld by the Cadi, 
Was dealt by thy scymitar’s blade ; 

When the Calendars, one eyed and shaven, 
Enriched with the stories they told, 

The collection which thou had’st engraven 
By Muphtis in letters of gold. 


Though the mosque, where the Caliphs lie sleeping, 
Now holds the last chief of thy line, 

Though the Imaum no longer stands heaping 
The incense, that blazed at thy shrine ; 
Though the days that we live in are barren 
Of joy and of happiness, yet 

Will we quaff to thy memory, Haroun! 

A vasefull of perfumed sherbet. 





G. 
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Lizce.—O ye shades of Quintin and 
the fair Isabelle, how would ye be 
horrified if ye rose from your graves 
and viewed the transformations which 
have taken place since your glorious 
times. The roar of furnaces—the 
clatter of hammers—and the ring of 
anvils now are heard, where once the 
Hallelujahs rose.* Sooty, fire-dried 
artizans now parade the streets ; peace- 
ful indeed, but looking as like the 
brutal followers of the Boar of Ardennes 
a3 any Christian may. But the variety 
of manufacturing smells, the hissing of 
steam, and the tall chimneys disgorg- 
ing black clouds, would puzzle the 
antiquated shades, and send them to 
their peaceful graves full of wonder at 
the noisy inventions of the nineteenth 
century. 

We clambered up a long hill at the 
opposite side of the river, and rolled on 
in peace until we reached the Prussian 
frontier, a little hamlet called Henri 
Chapelle, where we stopped to get our 
passports. We had entered Belgium 
with Dutch passports, and had brought 
them to Brussels, where the authorities 
sent them on to this frontier, giving us 
Belgic papers in their place ; all this 
arose from a jealousy lest we should 
cross the frontier'into Holland. When 
we arrived at this station, we sent off a 
messenger for the precious documents, 
and we waited and waited until the 
patience of every body was nearly 
exhausted. The conducteur raved and 
swore in all jargons, and the soldiers of 
the guard laughed at him—the passen- 
gers were wild with hunger, and the 
whole party were out of temper, except 
ourselves and the horses. At last, a 
gossoon came along at a trot. We 
remounted the diligence, and journeyed 
on without further stop, until we met 
with an INCIDENT. 

We were chatting with an old 
Prussian soldier, and laughing at and 





with him, when our confabulation was 
disturbed, as well as ourselves, by a 
heavy roll, and a sickening lurch. We 
donk still—all was silent for a moment 
—and then a burst of voices in half a 
dozen different tongues—men, women, 
and children shouted for help, in as 
many various keys as there were 
passengers on board. One of our party 
popped his head through the window, 
and told us that we had best get out as 
fast as possible; but the only door 
opened from the outside, and there was 
no window above it, as in our carriages, 
the former being at the end, the latter 
at the sides. Our Prussian friend had 
possession of one of these, bellowing to 
some one to let us out—another, an 
English gentleman, had his head out of 
the other, shouting in French, mixed 
with his mother tongue: “ Fermez— 
pooh, confound it—ouvrez la porte— 
let me out.” “Sacre r-r-r,” sung out 
the Prussian, and then a duet volley 
of oaths, until the cries reached the 
ears of some one on the road, who let 
us out ; and in truth in good time, for 
we were very near an upset on a des- 
perately steep hill, and surrounded by 
a dark, banditti-covering wood. The 
pole was shivered to pieces, and one of 
the wheelers lay as if dead, and the 
whole living cargo, disgorged from the 
various holes and corners, now stood 
on the sandy road. The national cha- 
racters were speedily developed, each 
shewing their capabilities in sudden 
emergencies, and their various degrees 
of presence of mind. There were the 
representatives of five nations that day 
in the diligence—English, Belgians, 
French, Prussians, and German students. 
The former quickly®tound each other 
out, and set to work to splice the pole; 
which being voted impracticable, they 
doomed a young ash to the Anife—for 
alas, we had no axe. The Belgians, 
amongst whom was the conducteur, 


* To explain this we must let our readers know, that acannon foundry has been 


placed on the site of the Bishop’s palace and an adjacent convent. 
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were paralyzed, and incapable of the 
smallest exertion—the French were 
just like magpies round a fallen nest ; 
they ran to the driver, and hopped, 
and shrugged, and chattered, and then 
ran to us, and chattered, shrugged, and 
hopped, then spun round to the Prus- 
sians, who stood, pipe in mouth, as at 
an every day occurrence, and waiting 
till the conducteur should come to his 
senses, ‘The Germans most phlegma- 
tically swore Ter Tuyfel, and strode 
off to the city. We soon found that 
our endeavours were vain, so walked 
after our fellow passengers. 

At Aix more amusement awaited us 
—as we strolled up the street we found 
a fellow countryman, looking for an 
hotel. L’Aigle Noir had been recom- 
mended to him, so when he got into 
the city he looked about for the sign, 
which having found, he walked in, and 
proceeded to take his ease—as Britons 
are wont to do at an house of public 
entertainment. He soon found himself 
uncomfortable, for the people seemed 
ready to die of laughing at him; still it 
appeared to be an hotel, a great one 
too, for all the coaches were unloading 
in the yard. Feeling insulted by the 
mirth of the attendants, he walked out, 
intending to look for another hotel: 
presently he found another house with 
the same sign, which much confound- 
ed him ; he could not speak a word of 
the barbarous jargon of the place, nor 
was his French of the purest. Our 
appearance, therefore, was most oppor- 
tune—he led us to the first hotel, as he 
called it, which, on examination, we 
found to be the Post-office and Cus- 
tom-house, with the diligences unload- 
ing in the yard, in order that the 
baggage might be searched. But the 
sign, he versisted, proved it to be an 
hotel, and he was not a little dumb- 
foundered, when he discovered that 
the “ Aigle” was the royal symbol, and 
placed over the government offices, as 
the lion and the unicorn were at home: 
in fine, we put Wp at the Hotel de 
Rhine, which is simply mentioned in 
our log as “to be doubly cursed, for 
bad accommodation, infamous fare, and 
exorbitant charges.” 

CoLocne—famous for St. Ursula and 
her maidens, the three kings, and its 
scents both good and bad. Faugh! such 
another unsavoury town does not exist 
on the face of the earth. One would 
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think that Jean Marie Farina extracted 
all the sweets from earth, air, and 
water, to form the celebrated eau, for 
all and each of these elements are 
totally devoid of anything which at 
home would be reckoned pleasing. 
The air is various—fish fresh from the 
sea—only a few hundred miles—now 
and then something like a tan-yard— 
here redolent of heaps of manure, there 
an apothecary’s shop—the water fer- 
menting in the kennels was green, the 
earth either dusty, or saturated with 
the water, and all rising, steaming, 


fermenting, and poisoning, under a 
glare of sun of about 90° degrees of 


Fahrenheit. We much doubt whether 
the 30,000 bottles of scents manufac- 
tured here annually, would be able to 
subdue the stenches for a single hour. 
We set up our staff at the grand 
Rhineberg—capital quarters, where we 
luxuriated after a hot drive, on sofas 
at open windows, looking over the 
broad bosom of this superb river— 
singing, 


The Rhine—the Rhine— 
Our blessings on the Rhine 
Whose rich and fruitful banks produce 
This cheering wine— 


and suiting the action to the word by 
quaffing off goblets of Johanisberg 
and seltzer-water, mantling and cream- 


ing like champagne, by the addition of 


sugar. You may talk of beefsteaks 
and brown stout for a starving man, 
but mention it not in the same year 
with Rhenish and sugar on a hot day— 
drink it not by bottles—leave such 


stinty measure for the fiery wines of 
the south; swallow all the tribes of 


these wines, from Leifroumilch and 
Peisporter, to Johanisberg and Hoch- 
heimer, by the gallon, swill the waters 
by oceans, ‘at each gulp the flavour 
increasing, until you finish the last bot- 
tle and creutz, in the firm belief that 
nectar was but Rhine wine and sugar, 
and Hebe and Ganymede the celestial 
prototypes of a steam-boat steward 
and his wife. 

We took an observation of the 
tower of the cathedral, and proceeded 
to examine this exquisite specimen of 
architecture. The only drawback from 
complete satisfaction is, that it is utter- 
ly unfinished ; a pretty good hindrance 
you may say, to complete satisfaction. 
But still there is enough finished to 
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afford the beholder a strong sensation 
of pleasure. Having picked up the 
verger, we proceeded to see the Lions, 
i. e. a peep at the tomb of the Three 
Kings; their skulls staring at us 
through the gilt bars, in the horrid 
mockery of a regal circlet of jewels ; or, 
as an alliterative friend of ours has it— 
“« ___. The skulls 

Gaping with ghastly grin—the glittering gems 
Glancing and glowing in their gaudy girth.” 

Any one who is foolish or pious 
enough to pay a few Thalers may be 
admitted to the interior of the strong 
room, which contains the tomb, and 
there edify himself with the view of 
precious metals, blazing in the radiance 
of lamps, and set about with all sorts 
of coloured glass, which the verger 
would fain have us to believe are “ ve- 
ritable’—‘ Credat Judeus’? The sa- 
cristy has some excellent carvings in 
ivory, from the best paintings of the 
Dutch school, and a grand stock of 
relics, feathers of St. Peter’s cock, in 
juxta position with the parings of St. 
Albert’s toe nails, a few inches of the 
rod of Moses, some of the stones 
which completed the defeat of the 
Amorites in the time of Joshua, with 
others, to believe in which would be 
blasphemy, but which are, in their 
titles and connexions, too holy to be 
lightly written. I have remarked that 
Popery, in continental Roman Catho- 
lic countries, seems to be more theo- 
retical than with us. In this priest- 
ridden land, Popery, the moral enslave- 
ment of the people, extends to the utter 
subversion of social order—to the con- 
tempt of all laws, divine as well as 
human—in a word, to the well known 
practice of that creed. While on the 
continent, the present purposes of that 
church are gained by the continued 
darkness, and the superstitions and bi- 
gotry of the people, the theory and 
grammar of that system which may at 
any time be advanced to the practical 
state under which we now live. 

Off at six next’morning, per “ Prin- 
cess Marianne,” for Coblentz, with 
eyes and ears agape to swallow the 
picturesque ! “The Seven Mountains.” 
The cabin re-echoes with the sound, 


* The castled crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine.” 


Paper rustles, knives glance, and a 
whole broadside of sketchers are ready 
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to set down the “ Drachenfels” with 
as much eagerness as if nobody had 
ever seen it before! But steam boats 
wait for no man, and before the “slow 
uns” have half done, the whole scene 
vanishes from their sight ; then comes 
as heavy and dull a sail as ever hunter 
after the beautiful was cursed with ; 
and with a semi-groan, semi-growl, the 
whole set of peoples betake themselves 
to dinner. 

The Scenery.—But wherefore do I 
presume to write aught concerning 
these things. The “ Childe” was fain 
to pass this track, with the notice of a 
few stanzas, and shall J, a mere scrib- 
bler in Maga, a retailer of stale chat, a 
go-cart in the travelling line—shall I 
presume to write these things? Forbid 
it Leigh Hunt—forbid it Alfred Ten- 
nyson—yea, forbid it Alfred Tennyson 
and Lady Morgan. 

Yet, without touching on this for- 
bidden ground, I may record some few 
facts ; and first, of that 


“Small and simple Pyramid”’ 


erected near Coblentz to the memory 
of Marceau, with whose bones rests 
also the kindred dust of Hoche. If 
any of our readers ever travel this way 
by land, they would do well to pay a 
visit to this tomb as well as to that 
erected to Hoche, near Andernach, if 
it were only to contrast the simplicity 
of the inscription on the latter—* Tur 
ARMY OF THE MEUSE AND SOMBRE TO 
irs ComMANDER-IN-Cuter, Hocur”— 
with the long and laboured panegyric on 
Marceau, at Coblentz. After many hours 
sail, tedious enough, lo, Ehrenbreistein 
(a long word to write in one breath,) 
breaks upon the view. This long 
word signifies “the broad stone of 
honour ;” and, in sooth, it was an ho- 
nour to the monarch who possessed it. 
During the last war it was reckoned 
one of the strongest fortresses in 
Europe, and fell, after a tremendous 
siege, by famine. The French dis- 
mantled and blew uff the works ; but 
they have since been renewed and 
greatly improved. 

It was at the peace of Leoben that 
this monument of human skill fell into 
the hands of the invaders— 

© et eace destroyed what war could never 
And Inid thane proud roofs bare to summer’s rain, 


On which the iron shower for years had poured 
in vain.” 
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The height of this fortress is 487 
feet, to the very top of which we went 
up. A commandant’s order is neces- 
sary, which the commissionaire of 
the hotel will obtain, and any soldier 
will willingly serve as guide. We were 
fortunate enough to get a fine looking 
non-commissioned Prussian officer, who 
paraded us up stairs and down stairs, 
and if not “to my lady’s chamber,” at 
least to the sleeping-rooms of the men. 
These chambers hold about twent 
beds, which by day are piled on ob 
other in pairs, and by night are spread 
over the room: at the end is generally 
an embrasure for cannon, and com- 
manding the country. The whole 
was like a part of the gun deck of 
a ship, as if it boarded off by bulk- 
heads between each gun. The present 
garrison is small, only 1000 men, ex- 
clusive of various gangs of convicts 
who work on the fortifications. Some 
officers are also confined here, chiefly 
for duelling. We passed many who 
were sentenced to imprisonment for 
various periods, up to ten years. This 
seems an excellent plan, and in our 
opinion is better far than cashiering or 
turning such fellows loose on society. 
It is a virtual deprivation of profes- 
sion. The criminal is a warning to 
each successive garrison how they fol- 
low his steps, just as a crow hung in a 
tree will excite qualms in the breast of 
some hungry brother or—or any other 
savoury simile; but the best is, that 
the pugnacious hero is by this confine- 
ment effectually debarred from hurting 
himself or any one else by his fiery 
valour. The officers in question seemed 
to be deprived of rank, for they passed 
the very privates without receiving 
that military acknowledgment of au- 
thority which is in every garrison 
rendered to whom it is due. As we 
returned down the hill, the guide lifted 
a trap door, which he said communi- 
eated with the commandant’s house, 
hundreds of feet below, through which 
this officer could at any time enter the 
port without warning or disturbing the 
guards. There is also a steep slide, 
like a patent slip, which runs from the 
top of the fortress to the river side, up 
which the heaviest guns could with 
ease be hoisted. 


We returned to our hotel—the 


Three Swiss—after a brilliant sunset, 
such as Claude has given to us from 


> 
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his magic pencil, but of which realities 
we are, alas, ignorant of in this beer- 
producing, f land. Although it 
was late, yet the evening was so warm 
that we kept our windows open, listen- 
ing to the merry voices below us. 
Presently the bugle for evening parade 
sounded in the fortress immediately 
opposite: the sound came from the 
commundant’s house. Another bugle 
at the top of the castle caught up the 
tone, and far beyond, the fort of Wel- 
lington re-echoed the sweet music. 
For a moment all was still, and then 
the four out posts repeated the signal, 
each fainter than the last, until the 
blast died away imperceptibly over 
the gentle waters of Father Rhine. 
We rushed to the window, almost 
doubting our senses, but all seemed 
hushed for the night; and we were 
turning away when the fairy call was 
repeated, rising and falling with the 
breath of the wind ; now fully pealing 
on the ear, now stretching the hearing 
to the utmost to catch the sound, which 
seemed to melt awayvas a vision of the 
night. Oh, it was most beautiful ; and 
then the sober twilight, the lights 
springing into lustre as the hour ad- 
vanced, the merry laugh of the pea- 
sant, the forms half seen in the dusk— 
all combined to distil a most pleasing 
sensation over our souls. In this 
happy state was I almost wishing that I 
could live in this land for ever, when a 
friend sang in my ear, “come, come, it’s 
too cold, shut the window, here’s metal 
more attractive”—and forthwith he with- 
drew the long cork from No 7. The re- 
port sounding in my ears effectually dis- 
sipated my dream, and a stone bottle of 
wasser made me again in peace and 
charity with the wretch who had dis- 
turbed me. 

There is little worth recording in 
our log until we reached Frank- 
fort, where we put up at an hotel, 
which, for comfort, or even luxury, 
may challenge the world. This Hotel 
de Russié was the palace of a noble 
family ; and, like too many such in our 
own city, has become a refuge for the 
weary, provided they have the where- 
withal. We came to this thrice re- 
nowned city on purpose to see the 
statue of Ariadne, by Dannaker, which, 
in spite of being called “ignorant,” I 
shall take the liberty to call Beauti- 
FuL. Hang the scientific blockheads 
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who will not let people admire in igno- 
rance, but must Sh ever putting in 
their oar, and like a marine in a punt, 
upsetting all the good people who ma 

be unfortunate enough to be wit 

them. Is there no such thing as sor- 
row in the world, that these lubbers 
are so ready to destroy ‘pleasure? 
Here am I who fell in love with this 
creature at first sight, adored her in 
five minutes, and have dreamed of her 
ever since, placed in the predicament 
of being an ignoramus because I love 
this statue, and all by a fellow who 
writes in a tour that “ she is odious and 
awkward.”"* Awkward quotha—would 
you have Ariadne, seated on a leopard, 
tositlike King Charles at Charing-cross 
or Queen Elizabeth at Tilbury Fort! 
Perhaps a side saddle and crupper 
would be advisable, or a Stultz habit to 
cover the turn of her limbs, Pshaw! 
she sits as much at her ease as can be— 
as a mistress of Bacchus ought to do— 
as this critical tourist can never do—and 
as any woman “in her situation” would 
There she sits, looking over the 


Mr. R., until the sumph feels awkward 
in his situation, as he would in the 
presence of any beautiful woman, and 
then he turns on his heel and walks off 
to inform a misguided people that this 
figure is awkward. Talk of Taglioni 
being ungraceful— Pasta common-place 
—Schreeder unmusical ; but dare not 
to say that this heavenly creature is 
awkward. 

Pooh, we are fairly out of breath, 
and will therefore go back to our 
table d’hote at one o’clock—where we 
have met some strange people and 
picked up, as in our wont some odds 
and ends of information. We had-a 
gentleman who was on his way to 
Constantinople. To drink coffee or 
sherbet? No. Asa mercantile man ? 
No; but as reporter for the Morning 
Herald! He had an enormous salary, 
besides travelling expenses, and he 
was a well informed man, speaking se- 
veral languages, and accustomed to 
think on public affairs, Yet this huge 
expense was gone into merely that 
this paper should be able to furnish an 
original scrap of news for the break- 
fast table of those who trouble them- 
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selves concerning such matters. In 
the court yard we met a strange ma- 
chine, worthy of being immortalised by 
the pencil of Cruikshank. This was 
the travelling chariot of a Russian 
wood-merchant, from Novogorod to 
Spa. This affair was wholly unlike 
anything that was ever seen in these 
islands since the days of the basket- 
weaving Druids, or indeed any where 
out of Russia, on this earth. Imagine 
a huge clothes basket, bound by ropes 
to upright posts, with a leather calash 
head, the basket filled with bedding, 
and the whole mounted on four wheels ; 
the spokes ignorant of axe or knife ; 
the tires joined each in twenty several 
places, and drawn by the united efforts 
of four horses abreast. If this precious 
affair should happen to traverse a 
country more than ordinarily heavy, 
the drivers attached additional horses 
to the outside of those already in use, 
but as these supernumeraries were by 
their position out flanking the carriage, 
it was evident that they could not be 
harnessed to the splinter bar—to re- 
medy this, there was an iron frame, 
like a small crane, attached to the 
sides of the carriage, which when not 
in use, could be folded parallel to the 
machine, or parallel to the line of 
motion ; but when it was required to 
use additional horses, the crane was 
drawn out at right angles to the former 
position, and stretching out beyond 
the splinter bars, afforded a place to 
which the traces of these fresh horses 
might be attached. 

After dinner we strolled into the Jew’s 
quarter of the city, to look after black 
eyes and such other delectable oriental- 
isms. But, ye gods, at every turn, in- 
stead a gazelle-eyed damsel, some fresh 
configuration of beard met our view at 
every turn, grinning at the Nazarenes, 
who polluted the atmosphere of thisden 
of petty retailers, to give them a good 
name ; in vain did we send glances into 
every little court where a light ankle 
might twinkle; in vain did we attempt 
to penetrate the palpable obscure of the 
alleys and dark places ; scarce a female 
at all was to be seen: now and then 
a veil flitting before us, tempted an 
acceleration of speed, but when we had 
passed the chase and pulled up to 


* Vide Russell’s Tour. We quote from memory, and may be wrong. 
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luxuriate in sunny smiles, lo ye, some 
ancient dame, rivalling the high priest 
in hirsuteness of upper lip, wrinkles her 
faded brow, and ohicks off at a tangent, 
through fear of consequences. Find- 
ing amusement rather scarce, we went 
home and drank soda water until it 
was time to go to the opera. The 
performance, on the night in question, 
was “Le Philtre,” by Auber. We 
had beard much concerning this, but 
were grievously disappointed—the 
whole of the music was made up of 
mannerisms, and very Auberish—the 
house was full of English ; amongst 
others, the lively author of “ Fragments 
of Voyages and Travels,” who, with 
his lady, was on his way to Italy. At 
eight o'clock the opera was finished, 
and in five minutes all were gone. 
We took our way to a public garden, 
where the men were admiring, drink- 
ing, and gambling, and the women 
being admired, drinking, and flirting. 
At nine there was a rush to the city 
gates, but we took our time and found 
ourselves shut out. After walking 
half round the city, we got in by pay- 
ing a few pence to the poor, a aa 
fair fine on ate hours. How muc 
further on this tour we may have 
gone, itis needless now to say. We 
might—but will not write on the Gla- 
ciers, the Alps—thescenery, machinery, 
dresses, and decorations of the Can- 
tons ; nay, we shall abstain from the 
“ Miserere” which was sung at Rome ; 
we shall not describe the last eruption 
of Etna ; silent shall we be of the white- 
walled buildings of Malta, and not 
open our mouths about the Grand 
urk, “ About ship” was the word ; 
and will ye nill ye, my most gentle 
public, ye must just come back with 
us, or throw the Mag. into the fire. 
We re-crossed the long hill of 
Hockheimer, famous for wine. It was 
on this hill that the Austrian army, in 
full pursuit of the French, came in view 
of the Rhine rolling at theirfeet. The 
thousands halted—the angry feelings of 
the moment were quelled—the eager 
soldier turned his eye from the distant 
dust which marked the track of the foe, 
and gazed delighted on their Rhine. 
A shout arose—“ The Rhine !”— 
thousands fell on their knees to bless 
the day that had beheld their country 
free from the spoiler’s step—the hard 
grim face which had beheld unmoved 
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the fall of friends, was softened—and 
many a hand was brushed across the 
dewy eye; and then the memory of 
wrongs came tenfold on their hearts, 
and vengance spurred them on after 
their discomfited enemies. 

Let no man, reading of the Rhenish 
vineyards, picture to himself vines trail- 
ing in graceful festoons, laden with 
grapes, purple with wine. No graceful 
sweeping branches are here, but short, 
stunted, low, pruned plants, clinging 
to white staves, and set as accurately 
over the fields as pink spots on a 
Manchester cotton, have taken the 
place of the climbing vine which Claude 
Fad loved to paint or Virgil to sing. 
These Rhenish vineyards are hideous ; 
the plants kept down by constant 
cutting, are not half so interesting as a 
plot of gooseberry bushes, and but for 
the wine they afford, would be abso- 
lutely Supendeostia: 
this hill of Hockheim is thickly studded 
with plants ; in fact, for some miles 
the road runs through a succession of 
vineyards, 

Down the Rhine we splashed at the 
rate of fourteen miles an hour, and in 
one day travelled over the same quantity 
of ground or water, to get up which it 
had taken us two hard days work. We 
started from Mayence in the morning, 
and arrived early in the evening at 
Cologne. Next day off in a damp- 
skiffort, or steam boat, for Nimagen, 
where we arrived to supper and bed. 
The whole of this day’s sail was per- 
fectly odious ; all flats, and the banks 
sandy or covered with weedy ledges. 
This town of Nimagen is a Dutch 
frontier, and of course our passports 
were subjected to a strict revision. 
We had gotten ours from the Dutch 
Consul in London, paying half a 
guinea ; we then had this viseéd b 
the Belgic Consul, who stamped it with 
a lion as large as a crown piece ; it so 
happened that this lion of Belgium 
was the first thing that the Dutch 
officer looked at—his eyes flashed fire, 
and his hands clutched as if he had an 
unhappy Belgian in his grasp. We 
were certain that we should be stopped, 
but told him that we had procured it 
in London: this at once denne the 
whole affair, and we passed on. The 
two next who passed through this 
ordeal were Americans, who were 
travelling for improvement, and they 
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being quiet lads, had put themselves 


down in their passports as “ students 


Now it so happened that at this time 
there were disturbances at many of the 
German universities, and some of the 
members of these grown-up schools 
were known to be travelling about, 
disseminating dangerous doctrines. The 
Dutch officers, never making any dis- 
tinction of persons, arrested the Ame- 
ricans ; at least stopped their progress 
until they could lay their case before 
their minister at the Hague. When 
we were going off the next morning, 
they were standing on the quay, look- 
ing dolorous enough, and quite suffi- 
ciently foolish. [Mem. Never put your- 
self down as a “student.”] We steamed 
away to Rotterdam, through a hideous 
country, remarkable for nothing but the 
strange way in which the shipping 
seems to move ; so completely is the 
land bisected and transected by canals 
and branches of the river, that the ships 
seem to sail in the fields a furlong or 
two off. The effect is most marvellous 
at first; in every direction are tall 
spars and waving were but all 
growing out of a field, as if they were 
acrop of ready rigged masts—the very 
ditches between the fields were navi- 
gable for boats. 

The first view of Rotterdam is pleas- 
ing, and would appear well any where, 
but after the dreary flat through which 
we had travelled for two days, the city 
was a delightful relief; in fact we 
should have died of ennui during these 
heavy sails, were it not that we were 
particularly fortunate in our fellow 
travellers. I do not mean that they 
were conversible, for we could hardly 
comprehend their speech ; but never- 
theless they helped us through the 
time, and few ever have less tedium 
while going the same track. These 


delightful travellers were the members 
of the Duke of Darmstadt’s band, on 
their way to London, where they were 
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engaged at Vauxhall. Taking care 
that these men should have plenty of 
wine, we had only to ask for music and 
they gave it—and such strains! After 
the heat of the day they would collect 
on the quarter deck of the boat, and 
play while there was light to see a 
note. The effect of music when played 
on water is proverbial ; but the bugle 
at Killarney or bagpipe at Katrine 
must sink into utter insignificance before 
the tones of this band. When we 
arrived at Rotterdam we found that the 
steam boat could not come up on 
account of the embargo, but lay about 
twenty miles down the river at the 
Brille. The next morning a train of 
carriages was in attendance—a pro- 
cession was made, and away we rolled, 
the road for the most part being a 
causeway, raised many feet above the 
surrounding country. After crossing 
some ferries, and changing our vehicles 
once or twice, we were fairly put on 
board the Mountaineer for London. 
The weather was delightful, not an air 
of wind stirring, and the ocean as calm 
as aninfant’s sleep. Away we paddled, 
our German musicians in amazement 
when we got out of sight of land ; and 
then, to divert their attention, the 
passengers subscribed as much money 
as would give them brandy enough to 
make them merry. Whether it was 
too strong for their heads, accustomed 
only to light wine or beer, so it was 
that they speedily became most 
joyous, and sat upon deck in the 
light of a glorious moon, singing their 
country’s songs to their guitars, now 
whistling a variation or telling an anec- 
dote with as much vivacity as a sober 
Frenchman. We heard next morning 
that they had sat up almost all night. 

The Thames! We shot up like a 
meteor, traversing the track of millions 
of ships, skimmed by tier upon tier of 
vessels, and landed once more in 
ENGLAND. 
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THE VISITATION OF THE SICK. 


I. 


The chamber’s gloom grows more profound— 
A hush comes o’er each household sound, 
And stifled sigh, and whisper low, 

And silent flitting to and tro, 

Speak to all hearts of mortal clay 

Fast wearing unto dust away. 


‘ Peace to this house’—how sadly dear 
Enters that voice of blessing here! 

That voice, to share whose glad employ 
Of prayer and praise, in quiet joy 

Oft walk’d the sufferer forth, when high 
The Sabbath bells chimed through the sky. 


Ill. 


There breathes a sound of murmur’d prayer— 
The faint response scarce stirs the air, 

Meek as the heaven towards which they steal, 
As ’round the dying couch all kneel ; 

His household’s parting prayer with one 
Wending to God his way, alone. 


IV. 


Spread forth a sacred feast appears— 

Yet blame not though ’tis shar’d in tears ; 

(For was there heard no sorrowing sound 

That night when first such cup went round ? 
Nor strange the thought that there hath birth— 
‘ This is with Aim our last on earth,’ 


Vv. 


But woe most for that hour too near, 
When slow comes forth the muffled bier— 
When loud is heard, ’mid crowding din 

A voice of mourning far within— 

As graveward moves Man’s stronger kind, 
The wail of woman left behind ! 
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vi. 


Be past all this, and ask we why 

(And well such question claims a sigh,) 
From all such forms in this our day 

Why falls our England’s love away, 

The forms that graced her church’s prime, 
The rituals of her elder time ? 


Vil. 


The noblest with which man could bring 
His praise before th’ Almighty King ; 
The sweetest when his lips would move 
In blessing all a Father’s love ; 

The humblest when the soul would pray 
For chastening wrath to pass away. 


Vill. 


All beauteous service! who, as while 

He gazed up through some Minster’s aisle, 
Where day, to crimson glory turn’d, 
Strained through the tinted oriel, burn’d 
Thy solemn chaunt yet idly heard, 

His heart, his heart of hearts, unstirr’d. 


Or better, where the church tower green 
Look’d meekly o’er some hamlet scene ; 
Where in the breeze the rose amain 
Bent forth to kiss each ivied pane ; 
Who ’mid the rustic choir hath stood, 
Yet felt not to be there was good ? 


Oh! pray that soon, all wandering o/er, 
We ask for our old paths once more— 
The paths in which our fathers walk’d, 
And with our giant spirits talk’d, 
Deeming with such they scarce could err, 
With Ridley and with Latimer. 
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A LETTER FROM CORNELIUS O’BRIEN, ON THE STUDY OF 
IRISH ANTIQUITIES. 
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—_ 


[ Although we have not yet seen our learned correspondent, we do not hesitate to 


give his letter insertion. 


The public will readily conceive that we are not a little 


anxious for a personal interview with Mr. O’Brien. ]—Eprror. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—Myself a member of the most 
illustrious of those families which 
settled in Ireland at the early period 
of the Milesian invasion, you may sup- 

ose that I am not a little interested 
in all matters relative to the antiquities 
of the country in which we are now 
naturalized ; and to say the truth, I 
carry this feeling so far, that I am by 
this time known in the neighbourhood 
of some of the most remarkable of her 
ruins, as a person who wanders round 
them with an air at times searching 
and inquisitive, and occasionally rapt, 
meditative, and melancholy, as though 
I awaited some supernatural revelation 
amongst the time-bleached arches, 
calculated to act upon my spirits like 
the descent of the angel into the Pool 
of Bethesda, and assuage the fever of 
anxiety which so flushes my cheek and 
lights my eye. Convinced as I have 
long been of the sanctity and classic- 
ism of Irish ground, I should not, 
however, have intruded the thoughts 
that have been stirring in solitude 
within me, upon you or the public, had 
I not chanced the other day to cast m 
eye upon a recent publication entitled, 
“Keightley’s Tales and popular Fic- 
tions,” wherein I happened upon a 
e which aimed a death-blow at 
our national history, and went the 
length of asserting that the Irish, be- 
fore the introduction of Christianity, 
were (to use the author’s own words) 
“nothing but rude ferocious barba- 
rians, (and Christianity does not seem 
to have made them much better.) 
They were ignorant of arts and 








*P. 176. 


letters, utterly unacquainted with any 
country but their own and the neigh- 
bouring Britain, with no vessel beyond 
the curragh or wicker boat, covered 
with raw hides ;” and he adds that “ the 
history of Ireland, by Jeffrey Keating, 
is not one whit more true than that of 
Britain by his namesake of Monmouth. 
The triennial convocation at Tara, the 
chivalry of the Red Branch, all the 
pomp and splendour of Emania, are 
nothing but the fictions of monks and 
senachies, to console a proud and ig- 
norant people under oppression, and 
rouse them to resistance, but copied 
from nothing that ever really existed 
in Treland.”* 

What ? Sir,—is it not enough that we 
are now sunk in the most pitiable de- 
gradation, but we must have even past 
glory envied us? May we not con- 
sole ourselves in the land of our cap- 
tivity by retiring and kneeling at least 
with our faces towards Jerusalem? We 
must not allow insult to be added 
to cruelty, and would convince those 
who would make our very blood 
ignoble, that they seek in vain to 
bend facts to their nefarious purpose, 
and that the ashes of our forefathers 
sleep, and will continue to sleep, in 
as glorious a bed as if priest and 
prince vied with each other in hymning 
anthems above them, and proclaiming 
in the face of assembled nations 
the wonders of the ages they lived 
in. 
I am hurried away from my subject, 
Mr. Editor, and would be brief. But 
it is too much, when we see before 
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our eyes the irresistible pe of an 
antiquity “before which that of every 

other nation is but as of yesterday,”* to 

have our archives,as I may say, coolly 

filched from us by book-making ignora- 

muses, and overturned like so much 

rubbish—probably without even an ex- 

amination—into the bottomless gulph 

of fable and romance. The truth is, 

Sir, I am writing a book—my object 

in this letter being to communicate to 

you the circumstance—in which I de- 

sign to prove to the satisfaction of 
every true Irishman, every candid and 

impartial Englishman and Scotchman, 

and, in fact, to the world at large, 

that this country—now so abject and 

degraded as scarcely to be named 

among the nations—was favoured by 

the great author of nature before 

almost all other lands, and has been so 

strangely blessed and distinguished 

through a course of ages, and so strik- 

ingly instrumental in affording a tone 

to the language and manners of man- 
kind, as well as in giving rise to its va- 
rious tribes and races, that we should 
not walk over a mile of bog or bottom 

grass without being inclined (those of 
us, degraded creatures that we are! 

who are so fortunate as to possess such 
an article of clothing) to take the shoes 
from off our feet, from the conviction 
that we are treading a derra sancta. 

In oy forward my arguments 
in support of this position, I do not 
mean, Mr. Editor, to rely on my own 
conjecture or my own personal re- 
search. Far from it. L shall be 
guided throughout the investigation 
by wiser heads than my own, nor shall 
I once attempt to make use of a trick 
or sophism to gain the ear of my read- 
ers, a method which is too prevalent 
at the present day, and which I, for 
my part, utterly eschew. 

Of this book I now send you a sort 
of epitome, by way ofa feeler of the 
public pulse on the subject. And in 
the outset I may observe, that it will 
probably be said by those wiseacres 
who, while they profess to be guided 
by the Baconian system of philosophiz- 
ing, adopt themselves a line of reasoning 
the reverse of what that great man has 
recommended, that in such a line of 
study I am deviating from the course 
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which is now emphatically described 
as having useful knowledge for its 
objects and may perhaps be compared 
to one who walks forward on his jour- 
ney, staring behind him, and of conse- 
quence knocking his head against 
every post he meets with, or, as they 
may be pleased to express it, looking 
one way, and rowing another. Were 
I to treat such self-dubbed philosophers 
as they deserve, I shoul pass them 
by in contemptuous silence ; but for 
your satisfaction, Mr. Editor, and forthe 
benefit of those candid persons who may 
not hitherto have considered the matter 
at all, I anticipate the objection in order 
to answer it.—I then say, that it is 
utterly impossible for a man to be a 
useful member of any society, without 
having first examined into the prin- 
ciples of that society, its origin, confir- 
mation, and objects, as well as its bear- 
ings and relations, and studied well 
its annals, whether registered or tradi- 
tionary, whether they appear from 
actual facts, or necessary conclusion 
from them. When he has thus sifted 
all to the bottom, and not till then, he 
can hope to be able to do his duty in 
that state of life whereunto it hath 
—_ God to call him, and to shine 
vefore the world in the light he has 
borrowed from research. What divine 
could expect to be useful, for instance, 
without an acquaintance with the 
Gnostics and Demiurge ? or where is 
that lawyer who couid hope to under- 
stand his brief, without a familiarit 
with the laws of Alfred and Athelstan ? 
These I put forward merely to eluci- 
date my argument, as admitted on all 
hands. What then shall we say as to 
the qualifications requisite for a mem- 
ber of the great society of life ?—But, 
Sir, I am told that we cannot bring 
antiquarian research to bear upon our 
ordinary business and concernments, 
much less upon any thing connected 
with the obligations of morality and 
religion. What? Are we then to be 
expected to look into the future of our 
own lives without a glance upon the 
past state of those of our illustrious 
ancestors in their only chronicles, their 
works at home, and the traces they 
have left abroad? How is experience 
to be improved? Believe me, Sir, we 





* Camden, cited by O’ Halloran. 
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cannot make the successful spring that 
is to land us upon the bank of wisdom, 
without first drawing back and taking 
a run from among the toinbs of our 
forefathers. Bat it may be rejoined, 
why loitre in the old grave-yard longer 
than is necessary to fetch breath for 
the race? A foolish question, which 
is not worth answering. You, Sir, and 
a discerning public, must have seen by 
this time that antiquarian research 1s 
the only means of attaining true wis- 
dom, and that an Irishinan cannot be 
an honour to his country without first 
being convinced that his country is an 
honour to him. If the poorest of our 
now deyraded bogtrotters were but to 
know what blood is flowing in his veins, 
and what ground he is treading upon, 
he would turn up his nose at the site 
of the pyramids, and brush by the 
“ Bourbon and Nassau” with all the 
“condescension and pity” generated 
by conscious superiority of birth. Let 
me.tell you a story. The Prince of 
Saxe Hilburghausen, boasting in the 
presence of a large company that bis 
ancestors were dukes in the days of 
Charlemagne, General O’Donel, who 
“happened to be present, coolly answer- 
ed,—* Mon prince, vous etez bien heu- 
reux d’avoir été né en Allemagne—si 
vous etiez chez moi, a peine auriez vous 
le droit de bourgeois !”* 

I have spoken of authors; I bring 
them forward as supplying me with 
facts; 1 draw my conclusions from 
those facts in the same fair, open, and 
unreserved manner that I should ex- 
pect from any true inquirer into a diffi- 
cult and interesting subject. If these 
happen to be different from those of 
the lensed men I quote, I leave pre- 
mises and conclusion before the public ; 
let it determine whether I have, in any 
instance, failed in my logical accuracy. 

My object, then, Mr. Editor, in my 
forthcoming work, is to establish on 
the most incontrovertible evidence, 
that Ireland, Hibernia, Ierne, or, as 
it was originally named, Inis na 
Bhfiodhbhuidne, is the most ancient 
post-diluvial nation in the world; that 
it is the cunabula, as it were, of most 
of the tribes on the face of the earth ; 
and that it is destined, at no distant 
period, to take the place it formerly 
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occupied—that of pre-eminence over 
them all. 

But before I begin, perhaps it is 
proper that I should give some ac- 
count of myself and my intentions, 
with the course of circumstances that 
have placed me in the present exalted 
station I fill, that, viz., of champion of 
a maligned country, the destined rege- 
nerator of exanimate L[reland.—My 
family I need scarce speak of. A 
branch of the house of Thomond, 
though a younger one, I have but to 
show my shield to be recognized and 
respected. My father was an indus- 
trious tailor in the city of Cork; but 
every moment in which I, his only son 
and apprentice, could disengage my 
legs from the crucial indignities of the 
board, was passed in the neighbour- 
hood of the town, in wandering along 
the pathways and through the fields, 
and more especially by the skirts of 
an old wall that was partially covered 
with ivy and sloped down to a stream. 
My father chid me more than once for 
my inattention tothe trade which he had 
for many years successfully pursued ; 
and I confess that my conscience 
smote me, as I detested. myself one 
Saturday night cutting an armhole in 
the hinder part of my neighbour Tim. 
Flimsy’s best holiday trowsers, while 
I was, in imagination, acting first 
aid-de-camp to Con of the Hundred 
Battles. Poor Timothy! he never 
forgave me.—A lucky accident soon 
after decided my fate. As I was 
stumbling in the dusk of the evening 
along the most ruinous part of the 
wall I spoke of, just where it formed a 
junction with a cross building of more 
modern erection, in the corner, my 
foot struck against something that 
stood abruptly from the ground. I 
stooped down, and discovered a vessel 
of rude and apparently antique work- 
manship, partially shewing itself from 
amidst the rubbish. I lost no time in 
disengaging it from the clay ; and hay- 
ing roughly cleansed it within and 
without, I whipped the relic under the 
skirt of my coat, without examining it 
farther, and flew home to my garret, 
scarcely daring to think of what that 
might have been which had now reveal- 
ed itself to my admiring eyes. When 


* O’Halloran’s Preliminary Discourse, 19. 
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bolted into my room, I produced the 
“treasure trove” from under my coat 
with reverence. No Senachie ever 
opened the psalter of Cashel with 
greater veneration than I brought 
my piece of antiquity from beneath 
my skirt, and laid it on my table. 
The first difficulty I felt was, which 
end it should stand on. It was com- 
posed of a smooth shining substance, 
of what nature I could not tell, but 
of such an appearance as led me to 
conjecture that it might have served 
asa drinking cup, probably for one 
of the famous knights of old, who re- 
quired such ample draughts as it was 
calculated to contain, (about a gallon,) 
to nerve them for those feats of 
prowess which have so signalized their 
country and hallowed their memory. 
I was inclined to commit an act of 
impiety, and kneel to the sacred relic, 
as though it spoke divinely of the past, 
so much was I moved by the sight of 
it, as it stood a bowl, with its ample 
swell half way from the bottom, and 
its brim turned over wide on all sides. 
I reversed it, to view it beneath, when 
another idea instantly struck me. A 
crown! a crown! by all the saints of 
Erin, a crown royal! I had but that 
very day been’ reading O’Conor’s* 
description of the provincial coronet 
discovered about the close of the 
seventeenth century, and the similarity 
was evident. Why might not the 
relic have been at once useful and 
ornamental ? to have answered for 
crown and goblet, as occasion served ? 
the poculo-corona of some glorious, 
igviek happy island king ?—It was a 
crown, however, no doubt, and as 
such I had turned it up-side-down as I 
first laid-it on the table.—l put it on 
my head. Oh, what were my feelings 
at that interesting moment! The lion 
of antiquity was roused within me, 
and I vowed myself to the past for 
ever.—But if it were in reality a 
crown, no doubt it must have some 
unevenness upon it, to mark the setting 
of the royal jewels. Imagine my 
exultation when I found two rough- 
nesses, one placed near the brim on 
the outside, and the other directly 


* Preface to Keating's History, p. 5. 
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above it, about the middle of the ‘swell, 
plainly indicating the situation of some 
attached ornament or decoration, and 
ascertaining also, beyond a doubt, the 
position of its front. 

The next morning I was at the 
corner of the old wall, where I 
had made my discovery, in eager 
search for the jewels which had been 
inserted in the marks; but, alas! my 
trouble was in vain; nothing but 
some broken bottles and a blue dish 
rewarded my labours. I returned to 
my crown, and from that day the 
needle was relinquished, and ‘my 
course of life decided upon.—True,: [ 
have been sorely pinched since that 
period for the necessaries of life; and 
many a time have I been forced to 
feast myself with no more substantial a 
repast than a look at my crown, and 
sup nought but the nectar of delicious 
meditation from its brim; but—as if 
there were some really supernatural 
virtue in it—I have felt refreshed, and 
reconciled myself cheerfully to my 
privations.— My father was obliged to 
take another apprentice, and died 
shortly after, and I am now eagerly 
pursuing that glorious study which was 
thus, as I may say, miraculously point- 
ed out to me. I shew my treasure to 
but few, and have even occasionally 
to stand the ridicule of fools, ‘who. 
make ‘use of unseemly epithets when 
speaking of me and my crown. I 
mean to make you, Sir, the vehicle of 
my strictures upon this wondrous piece 
of antiquity, and probably in a month 
or two I may send you a_ paper 
exclusively devoted to its description, 
with drawings accompanying it, taken 
in every position, so as to give nearly 
as perfect an idea of it to those who 
have not seen it, as to those who have. 
—A very few months after my disco- 
very, I made my will, wherein I named 
two eminent antiquaries in this city my 
executors, in order that they may have 
the crown—the whole of my valuable 
property—safely removed, and lodged 
with the learned society to which I have 
bequeathed it. 

I think you must know my appear- 
ance, though I am but seldom seen, 
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except in the neighbourhood of some 
piece of antiquity. It is now more 
than a year since T took up my abode 
in Dublin, and I feel particularly 
anxious for a personal acquaintance 
with you, as I think your periodical 
may be made of essential use to the 
nation, by your devoting it to a class 
of information such as I propose to 
afford you. If you have no objection, 
therefore, I would have you leave a 
note with your publishers, mentioning 
a day on which we may dine together 
téte-a-téte, and discuss the matter and 
a glass of wine at our leisure. My 
resent lodging being but small and 
ill-ventilated, it were, perhaps, only a 
proper attention to our own comfort 
to dine at your house. You shall see 
the crown, I promise you. My ap- 
pearance is not easily mistaken—I am 
spare and sallow—somewhat thread- 
bare, I am sorry to say, but respect- 
able in appearance. I am about the 
middle age and size, I have been told 
that my eye is expressive, and I carry 
a large cotton umbrella in all weathers. 
I thus describe myself, in order that 
your publishers (in case you send me 
an invitation to dinner through them) 
may not be led into error by some soi- 
disant Cornelius O’Brien.— But I have 
delayed too long about myself, and 
hasten to my subject. 

We know from the united testimony 
of writers of all nations, as well as 
from an examination of the surface of 
the earth itself, that a di/uvium, or flood, 
must have taken place somewhere 
about the period ascribed to the 
Mosaic deluge, and that great changes 
were wrought in all parts of the world 
by the action of its flowing and retreat- 
ing waters. What Ireland was before 
that catastrophe took place, the reve- 
rent and religious inquirer will scarcely 
presume to conjecture ; but at the end 
of this paper I may throw out hints of 
some ideas which have occurred to me 
in meditating on the subject, and which 
do not seem to militate against our be- 
lief in the inspired history of those 
early ages. Suffice it for my present 
purpose to remind you, that until the 
chain of tongues there was but 
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one language upon the earth, and 
that language has been supposed to 
have been the Hebrew. One of our 
most ingenious historians,* however, 
has controverted this last position—but 
in doing so he has fallen into a griev- 
ous error; for in denying to the Jews 
the preservation of an original lan- 
guage, he has broadly asserted that 
this great Root was no where to be met 
with after the confusion at Babel. 
His proofs of this are singularly un- 
sutisfactory ; and on examining them 
more at large, (as I have done in my 
forthcoming quarto,) they appear of no 
weight whatever upon his side, how- 
ever they may preponderate against 
him. The fact is, this well-meaning, 
but timid historian feared to look the 
great truth in the face, and with the 
modesty peculiar to his countrymen, 
was unwilling to hazard the enunciation 
of what must have been quite apparent 
to him upon the face of the authorities 
he examined, viz.—that in his own land 
alone was to be found the true Radix, 
the pure, original, ante-babel tongue of 
primitive man. I shall not here enter 
into my physiological reasons for com- 
ing to this conclusion,—a view of the 
subjectwhich 1 am surprised should have 
escaped the medical historian. I shall 
reserve for my quarto a chapter upon 
the singular adaptation of the Irish 
alphabet and combinations to the phy- 
sical organs of speech, and naty 
state the position, as established be- 
yond question, by the branching of all 
known languages from this great tap 
root, as it may be called with more 
propriety perhaps than trunk, seeing it 
does not leave the obscurity of anti- 
quity until it is discovered divided 
into many ramifications. Dr. Row- 
land has shewn the similarity of lan- 
guage between us and the Hebrews, 
but has unfortunately taken up that 
erroneous view which has misled sub- 
sequent writers. Were it necessary, 
I could follow the Greek, Chaldee, 
Chinese, Japonese, and other ancient 
languages, up to Irish primitives ; and 
I have long lists of compared words 
ready for arrangement, but for my 
present purpose a few will suffice. 


* O’Halloran’s Prelim. Dis, 88. See O’Sullivan Beare’s Hist. Cath. 35. 
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The Chinese for rest, or ease, is chu; the Irish primitive, sua. 


for law, wow lie hie digh. 
for chaos, ww. tun hii torm, 
for morning, ... chao ott moch, 
for house, .~ v0 ani both 
The Japanese for needle, wee _fari wore bori.* 


I think I have by this time said 
enough, Mr. Editor, to give you some 
grounds for supposing what 1 conceive 
to be unanswerably proved in my in- 
tended publication, viz.—that the dan- 
guage of nature, supposed by some to 
have remained the heir-loom of the 
seed of Abraham, and by others to 
have returned to heaven from whence 
it was communicated, hath survived 
names and nations, and even now 
speaks from the mouth of the peasant 
of Erin tothe neglected echoes of Kil- 
larney and Connemara in accents yet 
redolent of the grandeur of antiquity. 

I next proceed (in my larger work,) 
according to my plan, to treat of the 
names of persons and places, and their 
affinity to the Irish whence they are 
derived ; and to this subject I have 
devoted two chapters. A few remark- 
able instances of similarity will suffice 
for the present sketch. Jnachus, the 
name of a person who was, as you are 
aware, the reputed son of Oceanus, 
and the founder of the city of Argos, is 
evidently a compound of innis or inch, 
an island, and knock, a hill. Inch- 
knock—Innock—Inach—Inachus : and 
the name beautifully included his coun- 
try. and, career,—his is/and-birth, (for 
he was, as my large work will prove, a 
west of Ireland man,) and the emi- 
nence to which fortune raised him. 
The name, if given him in his child- 
hood, was prophetical, and might have 
been the invention of a Druid—draithe 
—a diviner, who thus typified his future 
history.--A word concerning Druids. 
One hundred and twenty-three quarto 
pages of my book are devoted to their 
order. As many thousand would not 









do justice to the subject. gus, we all 
know, is the Greek for an oak. Hence, 
say the vulgar, druid, the oak-priest. 
Draithe, says the enlightened Hiber- 
nian,t means a soothsayer in our lan- 
guage, (the Radical tongue, as I shall 
call it after Mr. O'Halloran ;) these 
draithes, or diviners, worshipped be- 
neath an oak; Aence our Greek colon 
named the sacred tree dJgus, thoug’ 
they lost their gratitude for the gift so 
far as in after times to claim the de- 
rivative for a primitive. True it is, 
that Cicero and Diodorus Siculus speak 
also of an order called Saronides, a 
word said to be derived from cagwus, 
an old Greek name for an oak ; but 
they are of no great authority on such 
subjects, as Mr. O'Halloran hath learn- 
edly proved in his answer to Mr. 
M‘Pherson : and besides ; even admit- 
ting them to be so, we can as readily 
explain the latter as the former, never 
forgetting that what is called old in 
the Greek or Roman philological 
annals, as I have before observed, is 
but of yesterday’s date when brought 
into comparison with our awful primi- 
tives, 

One other name I shall produce, 
principally because a learned but pre- 


judiced fellow-countryman hath been 


much deceived in the etymology he 
has given to it—I mean that of the 
celebrated hero, Achilles. Dr. Swift 
(who wanted not ingenuity in many of 
his derivations,) has, in the too eager 
pursuit of his theory of the antiquity 
of the English tongue, asserted that 
the word is compounded from the 
three monosyllables, a sill ease,—as 
though the warrior vexed himself con- 


* All taken, without selection, from Vallancey’s Collectanea, Vol. III. 150, 160. 
With equal clearness Goldsmith proves that the antient kings of China and Egypt 


were of the same race. 


This discriminating author says, ‘‘ The Emperor Ki is 


certainly the same as King Atoes ; for if we only change K into A, and i into toes, 
we shall have the name Atoes; and with equal ease Menes may be proved to be the 
the same with Emperor Yu ; therefore the Chinese are a colony from Egypt. Cit. of 
the World—Letter 89. 


¢ O'Hall. Prelim. Dis. 16. 
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tinually, and destroyed his own comfort. 
The formation is puerile, and unworthy 
of the distinguished etymologist.— But 
when we come to look into the life of 
the hero, we cannot be at a loss fora 
moment longer. The towering, soar- 
ing spirit of the destroyer of Troy must 
surely, whether in anticipation or. re- 
trospect, have suggested something 
more dignified—And here let me 
remind you of the tendency which 
truth ever has to appear in a shape, 
not distorted, unnatural, or ridiculous, 
but severe, sublime, and noble. If 
centuries had been searching for a 
name for the idol of heroism, where 
could they have borrowed one with 
more propriety than from the bird of 
Jove himself, the lofty, the heaven- 
seeking eagle? Homer, who has cele- 
brated the son of Peleus, lived, let us 
remember, some hundreds of years 
after his hero. The name was not 
improbably a posthumous appellation. 
Achil is the Irish for eagle. We have 
Achil-head to this day, which some 
historians, with the same perversion 
that I have already taken notice of and 
exposed, have conjectured to be named 
from the chief, instead of the chief 
from it; or rather, instead of their 
being namesakes, both called after the 
bird that haunted the rocks of the one, 
and transfused his spirit into the breast 
of the other.—The history of Achilles 
I have pursued at large in my treatise, 
with the progress of his education 
under Chiron, (or Kieran,) who pro- 
bably named him—and have touched 
upon Homer's lamentable deficiency 
in geographical accuracy, with the 
canses of it. 

I come, in the next division of my 
subject, to consider the architectural 
and other remains of this country of 
early civilization and improvement. 
This chapter I approach (in my great 
work) with reverent dread. As my 
imagination conjures up the amazing 
structures of pagan times, the lord- 
ly halls, the astonishing works of 
art which were destined to radiate in 
their glory through the dazzled nations 
of the earth, like the light and heat of 
the sunbeam, I feel too deeply my own 
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inability to do justice to the stupen- 
dous subject before me. “The round 
towers of other days” come in glorious 
groups to my view, and the saints and 
sages of remote antiquity look from 
their summits, and seem to wave their 
hoary beards in warning to me. Tara, 
the great primeval Alhambra of Erin, 
lifts its thousand pinnacles from the 
now barren hill, and pours forth its 
pride and chivalry once more over the 
plain, The deep and shady groves 
usher from their alleys the sweeping 
procession of Druids, who point with 
withered finger to their altars, and 
demand late justice at my hands.—O 
desecrated shrine of antiquity! I pros- 
trate myself before thy grass-grown 
steps, and vow to vindicate thy sanc- 
tity to posterity, or perish in the 
attempt. And here the log-house* 
recently discovered in the county of 
Douegal obtrudes itself upon my no- 
tice. Need I do more than repel 
with scorn the recent date given to it 
by our upstart neighbours? No; 
that structure was raised and over- 
whelmed in an age which is scarcely 
“dreamt of in this philosophy,”— 
a period, I mean, immediately sub- 
sequent to the Mosaic deluge, to 
which (as I mean to prove in my forth- 
coming work,) its architecture incon- 
testibly refers it. I wish I had a 
greater number of pagan remains in 
this island, to prove the great perfec- 
tion to which buildings were carried 
in those times, and to afford evidence 
on the face of them of our having 
furnished Egypt, Greece, and Rome 
with their classic orders. But unfor- 
tunately the age of barbarism and 
bogs has done its work effectually, and 
I must be content, like the baftled 
Eloise, to “take all I can, and dream 
the rest.” I cannot, however, even in 
this sketch, overlook the evident origi- 
nals of Egyptian architecture observ- 
able in the pillars of the temple (or 
mausoleum) of New Grange, near 
Drogheda. There, nature has afforded 
to the massive blocks that line the 
temple internally, that sublime form 
which art was fain to imitate on the 
plains of the Nile. The stone, par- 


* A particular account of this interesting edifice either has been, or is soon to be 
published. I refer you therefore to the printed account, in preference to detaining 


you now with a more particular description. 
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tially sunk into the earth, suggested the 
broad base, and the tapering form to- 
wards the top no doubt was the origin of 
the approaching lines of the pillars of the 
Egyptian temples and tombs, if not of 
the form of the Pyramids. The re- 
mains inthe Valley of Tombs in upper 
Egypt, indeed, es a striking simi- 
larity to our Granges, both in their 
internal and external construction. 
Without, they are heaped with rubbish, 
and differ little from the hills that 
surround them ; while within, the mas- 
sive pillars, the straight galleries, the 
conical receptacles, are evidently taken 
from those in this country. The 
superior antiquity of ours, however, 
evinced as it is by the severer style of 
their construction, has at the same 
time effaced those characters with 
which their walls were no doubt 
covered, and thus deprived us of the 
only clue to their history which we 
could have expected to meet with. 

But when we come to compare our 
Towers with the Pyramids, how do the 
latter dwindle into insignificance ? 
There indeed the work of man is retro- 
grade. What grandeur and elegance 
are combined in those astonishing rem- 
nants of antiquity! What magni- 
ficence and symmetry! Can the most 
sceptical doubt for a moment that the 
people who could conceive such struc- 
tures were the favoured of the earth, 
the masters of civilization and the 
arts? The imagination may indulge 
itself in conceiving the lost Tara sur- 
rounded with a circle of these edifices, 
forming a vast circumvallation—an 
architectural Stonehenge about the 
Temple-palace, and pointing out to the 
awe-struck pilgrim on the distant 
mountain, the shrine of literature and 
chivalry. We are lost in the vastness 
of such contemplations, and can only 
exclaim, as we turn to the present— 
“fuimus!”—In my quarto I have de- 
voted some pages to the consideration 
of an ingenious suggestion, made by a 
friend of mine, with respect to the 
origin and use of these towers, a sub- 
ject which has been often attempted, 
and seldom, till lately, handled with 
skill. He supposes them then to have 
been constructed before the Mosaic 
deluge, with a view to to that catas- 
trophe, and at the advice of the Druids, 
and that each of them served as a sort 
of stationary ark for the preservation 
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of a single individual, who made use of 
the apertures, at various heights upon 
the building, to have access to a little 
skiff, as the waters rose and retired. 
This supposition singularly reconciles 
some points of early Irish _his- 
tory. That some individuals were 
saved in this country at that time is 
hinted at in all our chronicles, nor can 
we give credence to the psalters, &c. 
without admitting it; and the cireum- 
stance of our almost invariably finding 
traces of religious buildings in their 
neighbourhood to this day, seems to 
argue some traditionary sanctity con- 
nected with their early use. In answer 
to those -who may object to this the 
low situation of some of these towers, 
I say that the face of the earth was so 
much changed by the diluvium, and 
has been so changing since, that we 
cannot deduce an argument from the 
relative elevations of its present sur- 
face. I do not, however, put forward 
this view with any other motive than 
to stimulate inquiry. 

The specimens of our ancient imple- 
ments are not without their interest. 
I have been arranging those which I 
nave had an opportunity of seeing, ac- 
cording to their dates, and shall 
present accurate engravings of them to 
the public, shewing, among other 
things, the superiority of the stone 
hatchet over the iron or steel one, with 
some suggestions as to the re-adoption 
of the former, and advice with respect 
to the material best fitted for its con- 
struction; the whole illustrated with 
diagrams, shewing how accurately the 
mechanical wedge of the greatest 
power was preserved in the form of 
these instruments. The stone arrow- 
heads, too, are treated of in the same 
place.—It is, of course, needless to 
prove that iron was known to the 
users of stone tools, when it is once 
shewn that the stone is preferable. 

But there is one piece of antiquity 
which is found in every part of Ireland, 
and for the costliness of its material 
and the singularity of its construction 
is without a parallel, which has puzzled 
the most strenuous antiquarians. I 
mean the pair of hollow cups, usually 
connected by a thick curved handle, 
and, I believe, universally formed out 
of the purest gold. Were anything 
wanting to shew the riches of our an- 
cestors, the number of these discovered 
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all over Ireland would be sufficient for 
the purpose, while the elegance of their 
construction would be equally con- 
vincing proof of their advancement in 
all the arts of polished life—I have 
my own conjectures on this interesting 
subject. We know that to this day 
the peasantry occasionally dream of 
treasure lying buried under old walls, 
and among ruins, and we are, alas! but 
too painfully aware that the result of 
the consequent search is seldom satis- 
factory. ‘Wee we are informed by our 
friend Keating,* that before the time of 
our Saviour, charms, magic, &c. were in 
full force, and indeed we have to own 
that thus alone many of the wonders 
of our most authentic chronicles can 
be accounted for. The Druids espe- 
cially were masters of this emanation 
of divine power, and were not slow to 
exercise it on proper occasions. We 
hear of the gift remaining to later 
times in the hands of the bards, who 
may be said to have been Christianised 
Druids. A dignitary of the church 
(where, I cannot immediately remem- 
ber,) tells a story of a man belonging to 
this order, who sung in the presence 
of an Irish chieftain, that at a place 
which he described, a warrior‘of gigantic 
stature was buried, having on his back 
and breast, plates of pure gold; and 
adds, that on search being made 
at the spot described, after some time 
two thin pieces of the precious metal 
were actually discovered, though the 
wearer had disappeared.—And here I 
would make a passing remark on the 
degeneracy of our modern bards, who 
are a needy, uninspired race, and would, 
in all probability, instead of going to 
some rich patron’s hall, and singing of 
wealth to be had for the trouble of 
digging, have run hurry-scurry to the 
place where the precious plates were 
deposited, and without scruple have 
scraped the gigantic chieftain from his 
costly resting place, and appropriated 
the spoil to their own use.—Consider- 
ing, then, the miraculous power of the 
priests and bards as proved, I have (in 
my treatise) adduced arguments to 
shew, that the double cups which I 
have mentioned were a species of 
charm, which were blessed by the 


* O’Connor’s Keating, 43. 
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priest, and placed over the eyes of the 
needy and distressed man, before his 
retiring to rest, who straightway dreamt 
of a sufficiently large quantity of gold 
to supply his present necessities, and 
never failed to find the sterling ore 
where the vision had pointed it out, 
that is, provided he was unable to pro- 
cure it by other means, and was of 
unblemished character. 

The value of the metal proves that 
the instrument must have been church 
property, and the shape of the cups 
seems expressly adapted for covering 
the balls of both eyes; this being 
indeed so apparent, that some of our 
antiquaries were for making them 
lachrymatories, for want of a better 
use to turn them to. Thus also we 
account both for the great wealth 
universally attributed to the old Hiber- 
nians, and our lack of it at present. 
We have now, alas! no charm left, of 
sufficient potency to give reality to 
visions, for our priesthood is degene- 
rate, and our dreamers are profligate, 
and old walls are dug till they are un- 
dermined, and young labourers sweat 
at them till they are unfit for the ill- 
paid ploughing of the next morning, 
without a solitary ounce of metal bless- 
ing their ineffectual exertions. 

It yet remains for me, in following 
the division of my subject as adopted 
in my great work, to glance at the pri- 
mitive customs of Erin, and run through 
a comparison of them with those of 
other ancient and widely-separated 
nations,—but as I am fearful of fore- 
stalling, I shall here advert to but one 
of them, and this in order that I may 
leave no ground completely untrodden, 
which may serve to prove my great 
position, viz., that we are the incunabula 
gentium, the great root of the family of 
man. We are informed on the most 
undoubted authority} that the ancient 
inhabitants of this country were in the 
habit of saluting strangers by kissing the 
beard of such as possessed that manly 
appendage. Now, duss, in the radical 
Irish tongue, is a mouth, or a kiss, and 
pus is the lip, ora kiss. But in the 
Persic tongue, as our learned author 
tells us, bus or 5uz is the mouth, or a 
kiss, and fush the beard ; thus proving 


+ Vallancey’s Collectanea, vol. 3. p. 544. 
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with remarkable clearness, not only 
that the customs of both countries were 
alike, in kissing the beard indiscrimi- 
nately with the lips, but also demon- 
strating that the nation of the Persians, 
situate many thousand miles off, in the 
middle of a vast continent, known as 
dwelling there, and having a language 
of its own for thousands of years back, 
must have been originally a colony o 
Irish! It is in discoveries of this kind 
that a man of General Vallancey’s 
research and discrimination proves him- 
self worthy of being the commentator 
upon Trish history. Here it is he 
shines, in reconciling the most seem- 
ingly incongruous circumstances, and 
making the oil and water of antiquity 
flow in one kindly amalgamating stream, 
each auxiliar to the other, to irresisti- 
ble conclusion. “ Whenbeards became 
unfashionable,” continues Vallancey, 
“the Irish nation naturally kissed the 
cheek or lips, a custom which has 
remained amongst us to this day.” 
Here, then, we have the history of our 
present system of kissing deduced from 
early times ; and it seems probable, 
that since we have preserved the 
radical /anguage through the confusion 
of tongues at Babel, we likewise possess 
the hiss of nature unaltered from an ex- 
tremely remote antiquity, and may even 
presume that there is no very striking 
difference between the duss of one of our 
O’Tooles or MacSweenys of the pre- 
sent day, and that of the patriarch 
Noah, or perhaps even of Adam him- 
self. Whether this custom was insti- 
tuted in the Garden of Eden, we have 
but few (if any) means of proving ; 
but .we may take it for granted that it 
was understood some reasonable time 
before the birth of Cain.—Thus we have 
at least one custom handed down by oral 
tradition, from the very beginning of 
the world ; and yet, such is the force 
of habit, we go through the ceremony 
to-day with as much indifference as if it 
were an invention of our Saxon neigh- 
bours.— Were it necessary I should 
dwell longer on this subject, and show, 
as I mean to do in my quarto, how the 
osculum, or greeting of friends--the 
basium, or salutation of respect—and 
the suavium, or kiss of lovers, all 
noticed by the author above-mentioned, 
were originally derived from the buss, 
or kiss, properly so called, of Adam 
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and his Irish descendants. I shall not 
follow the French academicians into 
the distinction they take as to the 
different parts of the person thus 
saluted, and the origin of the various 
customs they notice, but consider that 
I have already said enough to warrant 
us in coming to the conclusion that 
our customs, as well as our architec- 
tural remains and our language, sepa- 
rately attest our antiquity, and that the 
three combined contain such a mass of 
evidence as no sober and impartial 
mind can for a moment resist. 

And now that I have run through 
this hasty and imperfect sketh, which 
is but a shadow of the substance that 
is to come in my quarto—before I give 
you my ideas on the subject to which I 
alluded in the beginning of my letter, I 
would mention one or two facts as 
illustrative of my main position. If 
the same latitude indeed were to be 
allowed to Irishmen, when examining 
into the wonders of their wonderful 
country, as is every day vouchsafed to 
the pert and superficial historian of less 
interesting but more powerful states, 
such a harvest of ideas might spring up, 
as, like the “ Thoughts” of Herschel, 
would infallibly bewilder the strongest 
intellect. We know* that Ireland 
was acquainted with the use of the 
telescope centuries before Galileo had 
made his far-famed invention, and the 
needle was of course familiar to its 
inhabitants. Thus enlightened, and 
having ample material in their forests 
for the construction of commodious 
vessels, it is but reasonable to conclude 
that the science of navigation was well 
understood, and successfully practised 
by the earliest of settlers after the flood. 
Indeed the fact of their having sailed 
some thousands of milesof difficult navi- 
gation, before they reached the shores of 
this Ogygia, is in itself sufficient proof 
of nautical skill having been originally 
introduced in a high state of advance- 
ment. Exercised then as this science 
was on the east, by the colonization of 
Britain, (including Caledonia,) and on 
all sides but one, by supplying the 
savages of Europe and the islands with 
civilization and a name, we naturally 
look to some fruits of the womb of 
knowledge, fecundated by enterprise on 
the west. It is strange, Mr. Editor, 
the resemblance of the spare limb, and 








* O’Hall. Prelim. Disc. p. 80. 
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sharp shrewd: countenance of our 
Connaught peasant, to those of the 
North American Indian! But I really 
cannot speak of this subject without 
long and deep consideration. Some 
curious things have occurred to me, 
and some apparent anomalies have 
been strangely accounted for. But of 
all dispositions, that least becoming to 
an antiquary, and least my wish to 
possess, is that of a speculatist, and 
I therefore curb my anxiety to speak 
until I come forward, as I hope soon 
to do, with an overwhelming weight of 
evidence at my back, sufficient to bear 
me through all opposition. 

I would allude in this place to the 
conjecture of some well-meaning anti- 
quarians of the present day, who 
suppose that it is in this country that 
we are to look for the lost tribes of the 
children of Israel. There is some plausi- 
bility inthe supposition, considering the 
many miraculous circumstances inter- 
woven with our history, all seeming to 
point at some continued special inter- 
ference of Providence in our affairs ; 
and yet I feel myself bound to dissent 
from them as long as I believe the 
explicit annals which have been, and 
ever shall be, my text books against 
conjecture and surmise of any kind, 
The fact is, the Milesian invasion took 
place several centuries before the dis- 
persion of the Israelites, and we hear 
of no great irruption or colonization 
from that period until after the division 
of the island. Thus we are indebted 
to the Jews for nothing, and I cannot 
for a moment entertain this specula- 
tion, which I should otherwise examine 
more narrowly. 

Another circumstance I would men- 
tion, more for the purpose of confound- 
ing those who presume to doubt the 
reasonableness of our claims to be 
the fatherland at least of England and 
Scotland, than because you or your 
impartial readers require such super- 
erogatory evidence,—and surely he 
who can presume to resist such proof, 
must be content to be despised by all 
the learned and candid men in the 
universe—and it is this, that the name 
Albion, so long ignorantly supposed to 
have been suggested by the white cliffs 
of our neighbouring island, is in reality 
compounded of two Magogian-Scythian 
or Pelasgian words, as General Vallan- 
cey calls them, or as I have chosen to 
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call them, radical Irish, viz. Eile ban, 
another Ireland! Thus we have the 
pompous argument of Mr. M‘Pherson 
at once confuted, and that in the most 
conclusive way ; for it cannot be other- 
wise than apparent that the original 
“ Ireland” must have been the parent 
country, and “ another Ireland,” or new 
Ireland, its offspring and namesake— 
just as New England, Nova Scotia, 
&ec., are named trom those particular 
places whence they were originally 
colonised. 

Attempts to throw a doubt upon the 
credibility of our ancient history indeed, 
I have observed have invariably termi- 
nated in the strengthening of the argu- 
ments on our side : for our writers have 
such a list of authorities at their back, 
and such a knack of making use of them, 
that they are never at a loss for forces 
when they are attacked, usually re- 
pelling the charge with bloodshed. 

Indeed General Vallancey hastreated 
this subject so ingeniously in the second 
volume of his Collectanea, that it were 
arrogating too much to myself, besides 
doing an injustice to him, not to draw 
from him fully on this head.—The com- 
mon objections tothe authenticity of an- 
cient Irish records may be summedup as 
these : the apparent looseness of the 
mode of their having been drawn up— 
the large intermixture of all owed fable 
tobe found inthem—the lateness of their 
date, when compared with the events 
recorded, (all appearing to have been 
written in Christian times,) and the 
style of the compositions themselves, 
being thrown for the most part into 
doggrel verse, and partaking of all 
the licence allowable, or at least al- 
lowed, to such composition. Hear 
our author on this head. After deny- 
ing to the dans or poems of Keating an 
earlier date than the times subsequent 
to the introduction of Christianity, and 

roving his denial, he goes on to say, 
“the [rish Christians, when they began 
to compose verses, after the manner of 
the deibhi or dan direch, which of all 
others, existing in either our, or any 
other language I am acquainted with, 
was the most compendious, and for this 
reason, the most proper for writing 
history, laid themselves out for record- 
ing the facts of remote antiquity, as 
well as chronology, &c. in such kind 
of verses. And thus the Christians 
had, in anabridged manner, laid before 
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them. the lives and memorable actions 
of the princes, the year of their reign, 
&e., and hence Keating, or any other 
writer,.may very securely cite the same 
poet for attesting facts belonging to 
the Assyrian, Median, Persian, or Ro- 
man empires ; the principal revolutions 
of all which states have been often 
faithfully recorded by these Lrish poets, 
and many are to be met with in the 
parchment MSS. still existing. The 
truth is, it was much easier to cite a 
verse of four lines, each line consisting 
only of eight syllables, wherein three 
or four facts may be recorded, than to 
have the trouble of citing an old pas- 
suge in prose, such as it was before 
Christianity—which, on account of its 
obscurity and uncouth dress, must be- 
come disagreeable to the modern 
reader, who sought for clegancy of 
style, plain reading, and pleasure in 
his language; and hence, as it would 
be highly contradictory to all good 
reason for a man to conclude, that 
a fact or revolution, happening in any 
of the aforesaid great empires, had for 
its only authority a Christian poet, 
because such a fact or revolution was 
really described by him: so in like 
manner, it is repugnant to good sense, 
that a Christian poet should be assigned 
as the only author for facts which hap- 
pened in heathenish times, because 
these facts are recorded in his verses. 
The reason he records in his poetry 
the facts relating to those empires of 
the world, is because he read the his- 
tory of them, and understood the lan- 
guage wherein the facts were con- 
tained ; and by a like reason doth he 
record in verse the facts regarding his 
own country, because he is well ac- 
quainted with the history of it, and 
understands his native language to 
perfection. 

In my humble opinion the verses of 
such poets deserve the greatest credit, 
since they lay before us the most ab- 
surd relations and ridiculous tenets of 
our. Pagan ancestors, as well as the 
most certain and well-connected points 
of their doctrine and history. This 
could not proceed from a want of dis- 
cernment and good sense in them, 
since they show, by other writings, 
they were well acquainted with foreign 


* Vallancey’s Collectanea, Vol. IL. p. 67. 
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history, poetry, and oratory, and con- 
sequently, had as good a right as we 
have, to distinguish between palpable 
error and truth, or plausibility ; and 
since they relate these palpable errors 
and fabulous story, it appears their 
true motive for so doing was to hand 
down these accounts just as the 

found them in our Pagan history, wit 

sincerity and candour.*” 

Can I add anything to this, Mr. 
Editor? A more triumphant refuta- 
tion of objection never surely was un- 
dertaken. It is the very acme of 
reasoning. If we consider, too, that 
the oldest and most venerable writers 
of our Greek descendants—Hesiod 
and Homer—adopted the same mode 
of transmitting facts to posterity, (not 
to mention many books contained in 
the Old Testament,) and that we owe 
to song our belief in the very existence 
of an Agamemnon and a Hector, as well 
as a Job, I need not trouble you with 
heaping proof on proof further, but con- 
sider myself as having for ever cleared 
the mist away that hung in wreaths of 
prejudice over the fair and fertile fields 
of ancient Erin. Mr. M‘Pherson, too 
—a man whose name I would scarcely 
bring forward under other circumstances 
—has, in a remarkable manner, given 
evidence of his opinion respecting 
the credence to be given to ancient 
poetry and bardie songs, by actually 
trumping up a collection of them in 
support of the adverse claims of our 
neighbours to antiquity and celebrity. 
Surely this from an enemy is aie 
serving as it does to prove that those 
who are most given to make light of 
the weapons which we bring forward 
for ourselves, are fain themselves to 
make use of apparently similar arms 
in defence of ftalsehood—similar, till 
our frue steel is compared with their 
brass. 

But enough of this—a subject which 
will form a few interesting chapters in 
my quarto—and let me pass on to give 
you a sketch of my ideas respecting 
some tales which have been hitherto 
deemed extravagant and _ incredible, 
but which have more in them than 
meets the eye of a superficial observer. 
It is proved to satisfaction by the 
author of the “ Preliminary Discourse 
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on Irish History,”"* that the land of 
the Hyperborean nation, iseoy vives, men- 
tioned by Diodorus Siculus, after He- 
cateeus, as a sort of terrestrial Paradise 
where the inhabitants employed them- 
selves solely in playing on the harp 
and singing hymns to Apollo, can be 
no other than Ireland, and that the 
meaning of the term d-wse Bogtas, which 
gave rise to the “glacialis Ierne” of 
Claudian and Julius Adrianus, is quite 
mistaken, and that it signifies, in re- 
ality, “beyond the influence of the 
northern blasts,” instead of “ extremely 
north.” Donatus, Bishop of Fesule, 
says, 

* Melle fluit pulchris et lacteis Scotia campis,’, 


which means that Ireland is a land 
flowing with milk and honey: and 
herein the venerable Bede follows him. 
Now couple this paradiasic view of the 
island as it was in remote times, with 
the fable to which Keating has refused 
credence, that I mean of the remnant 
which was saved in this country at 
the time of the flood; and we begin 
to look for some reason for the special 
favour evidently shewn to it from the 
earliest period. Is it too much, Mr. 
Editor, after all this, to say that the 
Garden of Eden might have been situ- 
ate in this green isle of the west? 
But you will think me extravagant. 
Sir, 1 do not consider myself to be 
extravagant ; but I have the courage 
to look truth in the face—aye, and 
will do so, though every Saxon in the 
land should wag his head at me in 
derision. Why should we not be the 
degenerate tenants of the desecrated 
garden? We know that east and 
west are relative terms, and that four 
rivers are not now to be found any 
where in the positions described in 
sacred writ. The world is then open 
to us, and wherefore should we not 
follow probabilities to their source ? 
We find all our authors allowing that 
this country was blessed above 
others ; that it was the sacred isle, par 
excellence, and that a traditionary re- 
spect marked it as the Celtic Heaven.+ 
—But I must bear in mind that I am 
but sketching. One word concerning 
the shamrock. I confess I cannot 
help viewing it with a sort of venera- 


+ O’Hall. Prelim. Disc. 362. 
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tion—and I could almost weep every 
Patrick’s Day us I see the unconscious 
rape going recklessly along, having 
is hat adorned with a sprig of that 
plant which has caused all the miseries 
of mankind! In short, I think I re- 
cognize in that weed the miserable, 
dwindled remnant of the Tree of Know- 
ledge ;—and the holiness given to it by 
our patron saint, together with the 
mysterious triplicity of its growth, 
seem to bear me out in my conjecture. 
Difficult as it is at this distance of time, 
and with such scanty material, to spe- 
culate on antediluvian subjects with 
any degree of certainty—still I fancy 
I shall make it appear in my forth- 
coming work, that there are grounds 
for entertaining this view ;—and is it 
not a magnificent one? My great 
object in all my labours is to throw the 
Irish mind upon thinking on the future 
destiny of the island, adumbrated as it 
is in all her histories, and fondly 
figured forth by all her historians. In 
this light she is to be again the centre 
of intellect—the brain, as it were, of 
the whole world. As to her political 
eminence, that will probably follow as 
a consequence ; but science, literature, 
(radical-Irish literature, I mean,) poe- 
try and religion, are to centre here, as 
sure as there is a syllable of truth in 
our chronicles. 

When I meet you at dinner, I mean 
to enter more fully upon this topic, in 
order that you may be able the more 
readily to silence those literary sceptics 
who may think proper to roar at me 
through those harsh speaking-trumpets, 
the periodicals, and who perhaps may 
succeed in moidering me, sensitive as [ 
am, with my delicate temperament and 
weak nerves. I am solaced with the re- 
flection, that were I Ollamh Fodla 
himself, I should not escape calumny. 
In these days it may be almost said to 
prove the worth of its object. No. 
A genuine antiquary should not yield 
to clamour. Nothing of the present 
day should affect him one way or the 
other. The glasses that he should 
use should have too long a focus to 
show anything distinctly that is not 
set centuries away from them; and 
his interest in all things should be in 
the inverse ratio of their proximity to 
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the era into which he is thrown by 
Providence. _ Thus he is characteristi- 
cally a philosopher; xil admirari is 
almost accomplished in him, for the 
little he can lay hold of in the sphere 
his research. is only exception 
enough to prove the rule. What 
happiness for the man.who can thus 
laugh at the tempests and storms that 
rage around him, and mark from his 
eminence—to use the language of one 
of your contributors— 


«« ___ bursts of passion strike to death, 
And shatter humbler minds beneath !” 


Such an one is a credit to his 
country—un ornament as well as a 
benefactor to his species ; and if that 
country does not recognise* his worth 
—if the whole community of man does 
not sooner or later appreciate him as 
he deserves, he has at least the reflec- 
tion that a more inestimable and a 
more exalted character than he, suf- 
fered yet more severely from the hands 
of that people whose benefactor he 
was, in his life and by his death. I 
confess to you, Mr. Editor, that I 
experience more satisfaction in thus 
writing to you, with my crown before 
me on the table, and my heart glowing 
with benevolence and philanthropy, 
anticipating in my miad the future 
reinstatement of my cherished country 
to its place among—or rather, above 
the nations, than if I were possessed 
of one of the proudest of those 
domains which I see from my window, 
held by the tenure of Saxon usurpa- 
tion. 

But I digress, and would avoid se/f 
as much as possible in my communica- 
tions with you. A few idle objections 
to my positions I have not answered. 
Such are the changes so often rung b 
the moderns, upon the absence of all 
corroborative evidence of the truth of 
early Irish history. Men say, where 
are the palaces—the sculptures—the 
imperishable memorials of those arts 
which supplied Egypt and Greece ? 
Task them to shew me Babylon, and I 
will shew them Tara. Etiam periére 
ruine. Such profound antiquity as 


ours will not come up to light at the 
wand of every flippant argumentator or 
superficial caviller, but proudly con- 
ceals itself in the recesses of time, till 
worked forth by the sweat of many an 
experienced miner. 


The analogy be- 
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tween geology and history is nearly as 
striking as that between revealed reli- 
gion and nature. We are, Sir, as I 
may say, the primitive granite formation 
of the earth, and we are proved to be 
such by the absence of all organic 
remains. Transition and secondary 
nations may boast their architectural 
Sauri and Theria, but we are the bed 
whereon inquiry must sleep, baffled and 
confounded from the fruitless search for 
what, if found, would but drag us from 
the raylessand undisturbed depths of our 
antiquity, into the influence of a malign 
and blasting light. Not a relic—not a 
solitary inscription proves us modern. 
We defy research, and challenge the 
world to expose us.—And yet, after all, 
what are we at thisday? A miserable, 
half-starved province, scarcely recgg- 
nized within the pale of civilization, 
and subsisting on the extorted genero- 
sity of our subduers. Can we be 
otherwise, while we are in captivity to 
Babylon? History tells us—no, Ex- 
perience tell us—no. Our own impo- 
tently struggling breasts re-echo—no ! 
You, Sir, of course are an Orange- 
man—as such you may agree with me. 
If you are an antiquary, you must do 
so. Here it is that the advantage of 
the study is so strikingly apparent. I 
defy the man of feeling and sensibility 
to turn to the glories that have been in 
other times resting, like the bases of 
the rainbow, on his country’s fields, and 
stretching up to heaven in the sight of 
the world, without feeling a thrill of 
anguish as he acknowledges the sad 
reverse presented to him to-day, in the 
contemptibility of her political situation, 
the uncultivated rudeness of her now 
boggy plains, and the punch-drinking 
and unpoetical barbarism of her aristo- 
cracy, who are satisfied that Tara should 
remain a desert, provided that Donny- 
brook be thronged. Let each and all 
of our old royal families bethink them 
of their blood, and holding up their 
pedigrees in their left hand, and their 
swords in their right, rush forth from 
the dens where they have been chained, 
and unrolling the scrolls down to the 
flood, clamour in the face of heaven 
for justice and vengeance! Such an 
array of crowns and genealogies could 
not be resisted. The fire of exalted 
birth would burn from their eye, and 
consume low-born opposition. The 
horn-book and the shuttle, so long 
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forced into the unwilling hands of kings, 
would be hurled in the faces of those 
who presumed to dictate to the great 
ones of the sacred isle. Away, de- 
tested foreign improvement! Away, 
if-possible-more-detested foreign lite- 
rature! and welcome again oa 
and song, and glorious war to the Iris 
heart that beats for ye all! With 
tradition for our pedigree, and the 
psalter of Cashel for our history, we 
stand as on a rock, and laugh to scorn 
the century-founded usurpation of the 
stranger! We have been immersed 
for a time in the pit of degradation, 
but, thank heaven, we are rising, and 
will shake him off at last like the 
empty scum from our shoulders. Pah! 
my very soul sickens at the thought of 
the little books on education, and six- 
penny useful tracts, and penny maga- 
zines, thrown, like cates, before the 
deep ravening of our hunger. We 
would swallow whole centuries at a 
mouthful, and stand unsophisticated 
and free, in the age 


** When Malachi wore the collar of gold 
Which he won from the proud invader !” 


They—our goalers—tell us that we 
must learn to be wise and good before 
we can be happy, and I fear we many 
of us believe it, for I have lately seen 
with concern, some marks of distaste 
for antiquarian study among the (now) 
lower classes. Would that any exertion 
or energies on my part had power to 
revive the languid energies of my 
country! You feel with me, as I am 
persuaded all the real genuine Pro- 
testants do. None but a Whig could 
show indifference on such a subject : 
but. I am convinced that even that 
party will be unable to resist my 
quarto. I expect to produce such a 
host of authorities, backing such a host 
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of arguments, that the flood-tide will 
sweep down Whig, Tory, Radical, and 
all along with it, until the most sce 
tical of them come at last to lend addi- 
tional weight to the great cause of 
Hibernian Regeneration. 

I have long wished that the popular 
subjects for novels were drawn from 
sources calculated to throw the public 
mind into this channel. The adven- 
tures of Partholan, or the lady Ceasar 
and her fifty female companions, with 
the vile treatment they received from 
“ their three men,” might be so handled 
as to be of essential service to my 
views. The “ Useful Knowledge So- 
ciety” might thus show some grounds 
for the adoption of its pompous title.— 
But I must leave a fuller developement 
of my plan, as I said before, toa personal 
interview, and the sooner this takes 
place the better. I expect through 
you to have the assistance of one or 
two persons of acknowledged merit, 
who loin applied themselves to sub- 
jects similar to those [ mean to treat 
of, with an energy little inferior to my 
own, and who may be of essential ser- 
vice to me. 

I am disengaged for every evening 
during this week, and shall be happy 
to hear from you as soon as possible, 
lest anything should occur to prevent 
an interview. You will, I know, ex- 
cuse me for having written the latter 
part of this letter upon the back of my 
grocer’s ena bill, as I arrived at 
my last sheet of letter paper unawares, 
and feared to delay so long as to 
enable me to purchase an additional 
supply. 

I have the honour to be, 
Mr. Editor, 
Your faithful and obedient servant, 
CorneEtius O'BRIEN. 
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Vou. III 


THE FAIRY THORN. 


“ Get yp, our Anna dear, from the weary spinning wheel ; 
For your father’s on the hill, and your mother is asleep : 

Come up above the crags, and we'll dance a highland reel 
Around the fairy thorn on the steep.” 


At Anna Grace's door ’twas thus the maidens cried, 

Three merry maidens fair in kirtles of the green ; 

And Anna laid the rock and the weary wheel aside, 
The fairest of the four, I ween. 


They're glancing through the glimmer of the quiet eve, 
Away in milky wavings of neck and ankle bare ; 

The heavy-sliding stream in its sleepy song they leave, 
And the crags in the ghostly air : 


And linking hand and hand, and singing as they go, 
The maids along the hill-side have ta’en their fearless way, 
Till they come to where the rowan trees in lonely beauty grow 
Beside the Fairy Hawthorn grey. 


The Hawthorn stands between the ashes tall and slim, 
Like matron with her twin grand-daughters at her knee ; 
The rowan berries cluster o’er her low head grey and dim 
In ruddy kisses sweet to see. 


The merry maidens four have ranged them in a row, 
Between each lovely couple a stately rowan stem, 
And away in mazes wavy, like skimming birds they go, 

Oh, never carolled bird like them ! 


But solemn is the silence of the silvery haze 
That drinks away their voices in oaielias repose, 
And dreamily the evening has stilled the haunted braes, 
And dreamier the gloaming grows. 


And sinking one by one, like lark-notes from the sky 
When the falcon’s shadow saileth across the open shaw, 

Are hushed the maiden’s voices, as cowering down they lie 
In the flutter of their sudden awe. 









The Fairy Thorn. 


For, from the air above, and the grassy ground beneath, 
And from the mountain-ashes and the old Whitethorn between, 
A power of faint enchantment doth through their beings breathe, 
And they sink down together on the green. 


They sink together silent, and, stealing side to side, 

They fling their lovely arms o’er their drooping necks so fair, 
Then vainly strive again their naked arms to hide, 

For their shrinking necks again are bare. 


Thus clasped and prostrate all, with their heads together bowed, 
Soft o’er their bosom’s beating—the only human sound— 
They hear the silky footsteps of the silent fairy crowd, 
Like a river in the air, gliding round. 


Nor scream can any raise, nor prayer can any say, 
But wild, wild, the terror of the speechless three— 

For they feel fair Anna Grace drawn silently away, 
By whom they dare not look to see. 


They feel their tresses twine with her parting locks of gold, 
And the curls elastic falling, as her head withdraws ; 

They feel her sliding arms from their tranced arms unfold, 
But they dare not look to see the cause : 


For heavy on their senses the faint enchantment lies 
Through all that night of anguish and perilous amaze ; 

And neither fear nor wonder can ope their quivering eyes 
Or their limbs from the cold ground raise, 


Till out of Night the Earth has rolled her dewy side, 
With every haunted mountain and streamy vale below ; 

When, as the mist dissolves in the yellow morning tide, 
The maidens’ trance dissolveth so. 


Then fly the ghastly three as swiftly as they may, 
heir tale 


And tell t of sorrow to anxious friends in vain— 


They pined away and died within the year and day, 
And ne’er was Anna Grace seen again. 


S. F. 
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THE LADY'S CHAPEL, ST. SAVIOUR’S, AND THE CHURCHES 
OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 


—__— 


Who is Antichrist? The Pope? 
The Church of Rome? Mahomet? 
Buonaparte ? They have all had their 
partizans amongst the various ex- 
pounders of the unfulfilled prophecies ; 
—and many plausible things have been 
said to justify a designation which 
must confer upon whoever is entitled 
to bear it, an infamous immortality. 
But a new candidate has appeared, 
whose claims can no longer be over- 
looked, and whose efforts, had they 
been seconded, would have scarcely 
been less effective for the overthrow of 
the Christian religion, than those of any 
enemy of the cross who had before 
been signalized by the fanaticism of 
infidelity. 

And yet we believe the London 
Bridge Committe, who recommended 
the destruction of the Lady’s Chapel 
of St. Saviour’s, and the committee 
who have recently had it in contem- 
plation to take down no less than 
oon of the most venerable churches 
which adorn the city of London, were 
not actuated by any implacable hatred 


of the Christian name ;—they were ° 


only insensible to the beauty of these 
ancient structures as works of art, and 
regardless of the associations with 
which they are connected. Happily 
their counsels have not prevailed. 
More than ten righteous men were 
found to protest against their unhal- 
towed designs ; and the city of London 
has, for the present at least been 
spared the calamity and the disgrace 
of adopting, as improvements, projects 
which would have stamped upon it 
a character of sacrilege and degrada- 
tion. 

There are few of our readers who 
can require to be informed that the 
Lady’s Chapel forms an integral part of 
the venerable cathedral of St. Saviour’s, 
in the Borough, which is not only orna- 
mental as a structure combining much 
of the grace of Grecian, with much of 
the sombre grandeur of the Gothic 
style of building, but also peculiarly 





interesting and valuable, as furnishing 
perhaps the only perfect specimen ex- 
isting of the pointed architecture of the 
thirteenth century. “I will venture to 
stake my reputation as an architect,” 
said Mr. Cottingham, the restorer of 
the Cathedral of Rochester, and of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, at a public 
meeting to which the meditated des- 
truction of the Lady’s Chapel gave 
rise, “ that there is not in this kingdom 
a more pure and elegant design of 
early pointed architecture than the 
chapel you are this day called upon to 
preserve from demolition. It is not 
only admirable as regards its detuils, 
but, in its sectional construction, pre- 
sents to the most untutored eye those 
securities against expansions which 
exhibit the pure principles of Gothic 
architecture in a bold connecting line, 
where defence succeeds defence, from 
the highest arch of the tower to the 
lowest point of the chapel wall. © This 
line once broken, the whole fabric is 
endangered. Itis to such buildings as 
these we are indebted for the best 
principles of construction ;—principles 
which the ancients never arrived at, 
and the moderns too often neglect. 
The greater number of such noble 
structures are already destroyed, and 
if the remaining few are not preserved, 
with what will their place be sup- 
plied ?” This gentleman, than whom 
there exists no more competent judge, 
describes the edifice as, in its own 
peculiar style, perfectly unrivalled, 
“ We have,” he says, “a trio of pedi- 
ments in many instances, but no in- 
stance of four, as in this case. It 
consists of twelve early-english groined 
arches, supported by six clustered pil- 
lars, with half pillars against the walls, 
The walls are perforated by numerous 
windows of varied proportions, all 
exquisitely beautiful, and many of 
them unique in example, and which, 
when duly restored, will diffuse a light 
through the chapel which will exhibit 
an elegance of effect not at present 
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easily conceived.” Feeling as he did, 
it would not have been easy for the 
lover of the arts to restrain the indig- 
nation which he. felt at the attempt 
which was made to destroy one of the 
architectural glories of his country ; 
and he accordingly, in no measured 
terms, denounced those by whom it 
was patronized, as Goths and Vandals. 
These epithets provoked the ire of 
some of his opponents, who would 
fain demolish the church without in- 
curring any suspicion of a sympathy 
with barbarism. They were well re- 
plied to by Mr. Sydney Taylor, our 
townsman and fellow-collegian, of whom 
we felt justly proud, as the representa- 
tive, on such an occasion, of all that 
was enlightened or ennobling in the 
Dublin University. “ Gentlemen,” he 
said, “I am not an inhabitant of the 
Borough of Southwark, but I stand 
here as a British subject, having an 
interest in the national relics of Britain. 
I consider such structures the great 
works of our mighty ancestors, to be 
the national property of England; and 
I consider every Englishman to have 
an interest in their preservation. A 
gentleman in this room has chosen to 
take offence because the word Vandal 
was used. I repeat explicitly, that the 
men who are capable—(1 do not 
allude to the deluded instruments of 
their destructive views)—but the men 
who are themselves the authors of the 
attempt to demolish that edifice which 
is, next to St. Paul's Cathedral and 
Westminster Abbey, the great work 
of sacred architecture in the metro- 
polis—that such men deserve to be de- 
signated by worse than the name of 
Vandal. { ‘would give them the name 
Christian Vandals; and I consider that 
that implies a stronger opprobrium, 
and carries with it a greater stigma 
than belongs to the barbarous and 
Pagan destroyers of the celebrated 
works of antiquity. This chapel is 
not. only interesting as a work of art, 
but also as an historical monument. 
It is part and parcel of the history of 
one of the greatest monarchies that 
ever existed. Is that not a theme that 
will warm the hearts of Englishmen? 
Are they dead to the recollections of 
those days, which should always serve 
as a beacon light to the virtues of 
modern times? Is there a man here 
who would not consider it an honour 
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to be a native of the land which gave 
Byron birth? He places one of his 
characters in the neighbourhood of the 
Coliseum of Rome; he talks of the 
influence it had upon his mind, until, 
he says, 

“The place 
Became religion, and the heart ran o’er 
With silent worship of the great of old— 
The dead yet sceptred sovereigns that still rule 
Our spirits from their urns,” 


The Lady’s Chapel constituted the 
spiritual court in which many of the 
early reformers were, we will not say 
tried, but subjected to that brutal 
mockery of justice and humanity by 
which the hell-born zeal of Popery 
was distinguished during the reign of 
the remorseless Mary. To this we 
have the following fine allusion:— 
“Some expressions have been used 
about the relics of bigotry. Were 
they bigots, or were they not, who 
stood forward to attest their belief in 
the truths of religion, by the greatest 
testimony man can yield, when they 
devoted their lives to the cause of 
truth? We admire the sufferings and 
the consistency of martyrs of the early 
Church of Rome, under the persecu- 
tion of Pagan rulers; and is not the 
feeling increased when we look upon 
the martyrs of modern days, and the 
sufferers for the cause of truth in our 
own country? It was in this spiritual 
court that such were tried in the reign 
of Queen Mary; that was the porch 
through which they entered the valley 
of the shadow of death, to a joyful 
immortality. These are things to re- 
buke the cold selfishness of men of the 
— day, who talk of pounds, shil- 
ings and pence, and never stand up 
for a principle. Wealth is perishable ; 
but the virtues of men which gave 
dignity to the mind, shall flourish and 
be remembered, when all the splendour 
that mere money yields shall have 
passed away for ever.” 

Well, and what was the result of all 
this? The result was, that many who 
came to scoff, remained to pray. The 
dilapidators were either converted or 
confounded ; and the Lady’s Chapel 
has not only escaped, for the time, the 
destructive ravages of civic economy 
and improvement, but has risen from 
its state of ruin and decay with re- 
newed and, we will now hope, never- 
dying beauty. A subscription was 
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immediately opened for its restoration, 
and a fund raised which enabled those 
lovers of the arts who interposed to 
avert the destruction that was medi- 
tated to carry their designsinto complete 
effect. 

The Lady’s Chapel is now acknow- 
ledged to be one of the most orna- 
mental structures in the city of London. 
Seen by moonlight, it is peculiarly fine. 
It looks more like a creation of magic 
than of human art, But even in broad 
day, to a stranger passing London- 
bridge, the effect is very striking. It 
rises serenely “above the thronged 
abodes of busy men, profane and ever 
prone to fill their minds* exclusively 
with transitory things,” and sheds upon 
the surrounding neighbourhood an in- 
fluence that is a-kin to consecration. 
What had else been marked by 
nought but the. bustling, active, enter- 
prising spirit of trade, becomes tinged 
with a religious character; and the 
veriest votary of Mammon, he who is 
most exclusively engrossed by the 
concerns of the present hour, cannot 
come within sight of its solemn beauty 
without almost putting his shoes from 
off his feet, and feeling that the place 
whereon he treads is holy ground. 
Money changers once profaned the 
temple ; and we have never looked 
upon this majestic Christian structure, 
standing as it does in the mart of the 
money changers, without feeling as if 
it had made reprisals, by compelling 
the most eager of the gain-loving tribe 
to entertain a transitory consciousness 
“that there is another and a better 
world.” 

We have alluded to the case of the 
Lady’s Chapel, because it is our belief 
that to the interest then excited in its 
behalf, the other churches of London, 
which were doomed by the wide-street 
committee, owe their recent preserva- 
tion. So soon as their intentions 
became known, and it seemed not 
unlikely that their measure would be 
adopted, the inhabitants of those 
parishes whose churches were con- 
demned took the alarm, and came to 
the resolution of petitioning, to be 
heard before the Lord Mayor and 
Common Council against it. The 
getonen chosen to represent their 
eelings on this occasion was Mr. 
Sydney Taylor, whose efforts on behalf 
of the Lady’s Chapel, no doubt, re- 
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commended him to their favourable 
notice. Nor had they any reason to 
repent of their choice. Perhaps there 
could not be found, in the whole range 
of the profession, an individual more 
capable of doing such a subject ample 
justice. He evidently took up his 
case “ con amore,” and pleaded against 
what he deemed a great impending 
calamity with the feeling of a man 
who felt convinced that by the medi- 
tated sacrilege the best interests of 
christianity would be compromised. 
He shewed, in the first place, that, so 
far as the particular church for which 
he was employed was concerned, the 
measure was unnecessary, as it neither 
obstructed any thoroughfare, nor stood 
in the way of any line of improvement. 
He contended, in the next place, that 
the parishioners had a right of pro- 

erty in their churches; and that 
lone expended large sums of money 
upon their erection and repairs, no-~ 
thing short of an expressed wish on 
their part would justify the civic au- 
thorities in taking them down, when 
they could not be fairly represented as 
nuisances. “ But did the parishioners,” 
he asked, “give this consent? Quite 
the contrary. He appeared before 
the court for the rector, the churech- 
wardens, and the parishioners of these 
united parishes, to state that they had 
not, and that they never would agree 
to any plan which was to deprive 
them of their ancient, and he might 
say, domestic temple, and to send 
them for religious consolation, and in- 
struction to some house of worship in 
a more distant place. Where their 
fathers worshipped, they wished to 
worship; where the ashes of their 
kindred reposed, they wished to re- 
ose.” He then alluded to the natural 
eelings of respect and veneration with 
which, in all ages and in all nations, 
the remains of the dead were regarded ; 
and said that he should be sorry, 
whenever the march of science de- 
prived the human heart of sentiments 
which in both savage and civilized life 
connected our living sympathies with 
the mournful but religious relollections 
of the grave. “ I would not,” he added, 
“trust much to his regard for the liv- 
ing, who could invade, with rude or 
ruffian violence, the sacred precincts of 
mortality.” This topic afforded him an 
opportunity of calling the attention of 
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the court to some recent acts of pro- 
fanation, by which the hearts of the 
citizens were grievously revolted, when 
surviving friends and relatives were 
compelled to witness scenes which 
they could not behold without mingled 
sentiments of anguish, and horror, and 
indignation. Nor were they only pri- 
vate and domestic feelings which were 
thus outraged. The profaners spared 
not the ashes of those whose exploits 
constitute a part of our proudest histo- 
rical recollections. Even your own Sir 
William Walworth,” said the learned 
counsel, “was not suffered to repose 
in peace ; that great Lord Mayor of 
London, whose memory (pointing to 
the picture of the death of Wat Tyler, 
on the wall of the council chamber,) you 
have there illustrated, when, at a mo- 
ment of great peril to the monarchy, he 
smote rebellion in its pride, and res- 
cued from the rage of rebel violence 
the insulted majesty of England.” To 
us, not the least interesting part of the 
speech was the allusion which the 
learned gentleman made to the cele- 
brated Bishop Pearson. The church 
for which he was employed was that 
of which Dr. Pearson had been, at a 
former period, the minister, and in 
which the lectures on the creed, which 
now constitute a standard work of 
divinity, which will endure as long as 
the language, and which is adopted as 
a text-book in all the Universities, 
were first delivered. They were de- 
dicated to the parishioners of St. 
Clement, in a strain of truly pastoral 
affection ; and the good Bishop con- 
gratulates himself that the publication 
of his work was coeval with the re- 
edifying of their church, and expresses 
a fervent hope that it might last as 
long. The learned counsel reverses 
the prayer, and earnestly supplicates 
the court before whom he pleads, that 
they may suffer the church to last as 
long as the lectures. The architec- 
tural beauty of the edifices in question 
next claimed his attention, and he ex- 
patiated, with glowing enthusiasm, 
upon the picturesque effect, and the 
eharacter of grandeur which the nu- 
merous churches imparted to the other- 
wise unsightly andmonotonous mass of 
buildings which commerce had crowded 
together for her useful purposes on the 
banks of the river Thames. “ Those 
splendid structures,” he observed,“ which 
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adorn that noble river—London, Wa- 
terloo, and Blackfriar’s Bridges—would 
be out of character with the scene, if 
the prospect of the city, as beheld from 
them, did not present that lengthened 
line of churches, with their lofty and 
magnificent towers and spires, which 
gave not only architectural splendour, 
but moral interest to this great empo- 
rium ; this mart where commerce had 
raised her throne, and where, under 
the special protection of that provi- 
dence in whose honour those shrines 
were raised, she received tribute of the 
opulence of all nations.” He was thus 
naturally led to the concluding topic, 
which was finely chosen and very ef- 
fective, namely, the peculiar blessings 
which London had so long enjoyed— 
exemption from the ravages of war, of 
civil fury, and of pestilence—by which 
other capitals, even -within our own 
recollection, had been so severely 
visited. “It was but lately,” he said, 
“ that a new and grievous pestilence had 
assed through Europe. In aneighbour- 
ing — it had mowed downthe ranks 
of rich and poor, with the scythe of a 
romiscuous and sweeping desolation. 
he hearts of the people of London 
were then humbled. The churchés 
were then not too large or too nume- 
rous for their anxious and crowded 
frequenters, when the shadow of the 
destroying angel seemed to be passing 
over this great city, and it was feared 
that its mission was to open wide the 
sepulchre of a sudden and unsparing 
mortality. There was a warning—but 
it was merciful—a blow—but it was 
slight. London had been wonder- 
fully spared ; and would the people of 
the first Christian city in the world, 
overturn in the hour of their delive- 
rance, those altars to which they had 
fled for refuge in their peril, and which 
were inscribed with the name of their 
great deliverer.” Having then struck 
a chord to which every Christian heart 
must beat in unison, he thus concludes: 
“ T implore you, in the name of civi- 
lization, of which Christianity is the 
great promoter, and whose banner the 
Church of England raised when she 
rescued the human mind from the sla- 
very of the dark ages, and again, when 
her hierarchy blew the trumpet of the 
revolution, to which all sects and par- 
ties in the country owe whatever rights 
and liberties they now enjoy: I implore 
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you, in the name of the arts, of which 
these churches are the beautiful off- 
spring—I implore you in the name of 
those instincts of our common nature 
which make us guard from profana- 
tion the remains of our friends and 
kindred in the sanctuary of the grave, 
not to sanction this project for the 
wanton, because unnecessary, destruc- 
tion of churches, and disturbance of 
the peace of the tomb. Do not put it 
in the power of the future historian to 
say, that the representatives. of the 
citizens of London, in thé nineteenth 
century, in common council assembled, 
thought it a triumph of intellect to 
convert the temples of religion into the 
shrine of Mammon, and mistook des- 
truction for improvement.” 

Such is but a very inadequate repre- 
sentation of the speech, which was 
listened to with deep attention by the 
court to whom it was addressed, It 
will, we trust, have the effect of taking 
the pick-axe out of the hands of the 
eatin, and preventing an act of ha- 
tional iniquity, which would almost 
seem to us calculated to provoke an 
extraordinary visitation of divine ven- 
geance. There was no part of Mr. 
Taylor’s address which seemed to pro- 
duce a stronger impression on _ his 
auditors than his allusion to the cho- 
lera ; although, when he had concluded, 
one individual was found, who ridiculed 
his introduction of such a topic, and 
seemed to think it a weakness un- 
worthy of the citizens of London to be 
influenced by any such consideration. 
This gentleman had a son, rising to 
man’s estate—a young man of great 
promise, who had carried off all the 
prizes at the London University, and 
who was, when his father was speaking 
a speech which might not unfitly cha- 
racterise “ Mezentius contemptor De- 
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orum,” in perfect health. In four days 
he was a corpse! swept off by a sudden 
attack of scarlet fever, at present, we 
believe, epidemic in London. We 
mention this merely as a fact, which 
certainly made a strong impression 
upon us when it occurred ; but respect- 
ing which, the reader niust draw his 
own conclusions. We presume to judge 
no man. He alone to whom all hearts 
are open, and who sees the motive as 
well as the act, is qualified to pro- 
nounce upon human conduct. ut, 
while we unfeignedly deplore a cala- 
mity which is well calculated to bring 
the grey hairs of an afflicted father 
with sorrow to the grave, that calamity 
does present itself to us in a light that 
is as exemplary in one respect as it 
is painful in another, We do hope, 
that if it were the duty of the learned 
counsel to appear again before the 
same court in any similar cause, and if 
he again made an allusion to the dis- 
pensations of divine providence, such 
as provoked the sneers of the honour- 
able member, that gentleman would 
not again furnish an exception to the 
almost unanimovs acknowledgment 
of his brethren, that “ verily there is a 
God that judgeth the earth.” 

In conclusion we have only to ob- 
serve, that it is cheering to behold the 
favour with which our church is re- 
garded by the laity in England. It is 
cheering, not only because of the 
church, but because of the country. 

Our firm opinion is, that the prospe- 
rity of the one, and the well-being of the 
other, are inseparably united ; and that 
no more fatal symptom of national ruin 
could betray itself, than an indifference 
concerning the security of our ecclesi- 
astical institutions. Can we, therefore, 
close this paper more appositely than 
in the words of the poet Wordsworth : 


“ Hail to the state of England! and conjoin 
With this a salutation as devout, 

Made to the spiritual fabric of her church ; 
Founded in truth ; by blood of martyrdom 
Cemented ; by the hands of wisdom reared 

In beauty of holiness, with ordered pomp, 
Decent and unreproved. The voice that greets 
The majesty of both, shall pray for both ; 

That, mutually protected and sustained, 

They may endure as long as sea surrounds 

This favoured land, or sunshine warms her soil. 
—And, O, ye swelling hills and spacious plains ! 
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nee from shore to shore with steeple-towers, 
spires, “ whose silent finger points to heaven,” 
Nor wanting, at wide intervals, the bulk 
Of ancient Minster, lifted above the cloud 
Of the dense air which town or city breeds, 
To intercept the sun’s glad beams,—may ne'er 
That true succession fail of English hearts, 
That can perceive, not less than heretofore | 
Our ancestors did feelingly perceive, 
What in those holy structures ye possess 
Of ornamental interest, and the charm 

ious sentiment diffused afar, | 
And human charity and social love. 
—Thus never shall the indignities of time 
Approach their reverend graces, unopposed ; ‘ 
Nor shall the elements be free to hurt | 
Their fair proportions ; nor the blinder rage 
Of bigot zeal, madly to overturn ; 
And, if the desolating hand of war 
Spare them, they shall continue to bestow— 

pon the thronged abodes of busy men 

(De ee and even prone to fill their minds 
Exclusively with transitory things)— 
An air oa mien of dignibed pursuit ; 
Of sweet civility—on rustic wilds. 
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SKETCH—A JUNE MORNING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF STANZAS TO BRENDA, 


Morning in June! Slumb’rer awake! arise! 
Nor suffer nature thus thy sloth to chide : 
Sweet morn unveils her dewy-lided eyes, 
That glance like startled fawns, from side to side ; 
Her cheek is carmined, like a bride’s, with dyes 
Such as the rose wears in her summer pride ; 
White wane the stars, as Envy, ’neath her ray, 
And, like affrighted revellers, reel away. 


Sudden as thought, soft winds their wings unfurl, 
And gently raise each green tree’s drooping bough ; 
Just as you'd move a fair girl’s silken curl, 
To trace the blue veins o’er her crystal brow ; 
Each leaf rains down a shower of liquid pearl, 
Bathing the os round pale face—and now, 
Swift as an arrow, from its nest upsprings 
The quivering lark, and shakes its humid wings. 


Sweetly ascends awakening Nature’s hymn ; 
The lark its Maker honours, out of sight, 

From off a shining cloud’s serrated rim 
Giving quick utterance to its pure delight : 

Thrush, blackbird, goldfinch, from the greenwood dim, 
Together in the holy song unite ; 

The robin’s little black eyes glance and glisten, 

As, with his head bent down, he seems to listen. 


But turn ye to the eastern heavens—and lo! 
The golden-mantled sun stands gleaming there! 
He looks on earth, recumbent spread below, 
As on a couch, with form that would be bare 
But for the silver veils the chaste dews throw 
Around its beauties, ravishingly fair : 
Each feature, as he looks, with strong joy warms, 
Till, see! he folds her in his yellow arms! 
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Hark! through the air ascends triumphant sound, 
The voice of mountain streams upon their way— 

Swifter than wild deer to the plains they bound, 
And toss aloft light feathery flakes of spray : 

A moment since along their beds they wound, 
Wan as an icicle in wintry ray ; 

But now, behold, as by some power divine, 

The sun has changed their waters into wine ! 


How beautiful the varied scene appears ! 
Slowly the cottage smoke-wreaths curl on high— 
Lightly the tall wheat shakes its rounding ears 
To every wind that gossips gaily by ; 
The barley ridge points up its sharpen’d spears— 
Fuir is the blossom’d bean-field, sweet its sigh— 
Fowls flash, like sudden lights, athwart the lake, 
And bees, in wild-rose urns, their sweet thirst slake. 


Shepherds their white flocks, innocently blithe, 
Lead where, thro’ “ pastures green,” the clear rills flow— 
Follows the mower with his dangling scythe, 
To lay the scented meadow’s long grass low ; 
The simple milk-maid sings, while pressing milk 
From the full udder of the patient cow: 
Then homeward bending, smiles to see her face 
In the smooth mirror of the waveless race ! 


Delightful is thy task, I cry, O morn! 
’Tis thine to wake the groves to’ golden song— 
Print golden footsteps on the rustling corn, 
And kiss the gay streams as they dance along! 
But while I mark thee Heaven and Earth adorn, 
With glories that to thee alone belong, 
Let me forget not Him, who from the womb 
Of chaos called thee forth, and bade thee bloom. 


O! would ’twere mine acceptably to praise 
That mighty Maker, that eternal King! 
O! would ’twere mine, in not all worthless lays, 
His ceaseless mercies reverently to sing ; 
Him still to glorify who gilds those rays, 
Who weaves the strange wind’s melancholy wing, 
And suffers me to glad mine upturn’d eyes 
With sweet perusal of the morning skies ! 
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DUBLIN. 

At the Examinations held at the end 
of Michaelmas term, the Primate’s prizes 
for proficiency in the Hebrew language 
were awarded to the following gentlemen : 

Middle Bachelors( Psalms): Ds, Clerke 
(John); Ds. Murphy (James) ; Ds, 
Trayer (Rich). Candidate Bachelors 
(Grammar): Garrett (Henry); Arnold 
(Robert) ; Robinson ( Andrew). 

The subjects for the Vice-Chancellor’s 
prizes, to be awarded at Shrovetide com- 
mencement, 1834, are—For Graduates in 
Greek, Latin, or English Prose, “ The 
influence of Wars on Civilization.” Fer 
Undergraduates in Greek, Latin, or Eng- 
lish Verse, “ The late Arctic Expedi- 
tion.” 

The following have been selected from 
the Fellows of Trinity College to con- 
stitute the Court of Examiners for Ho- 
nours, according to the Regulations of 
July, 1833 :— 

For honours in Classics at the three 
term examinations—Rev. Jos, Hender- 
son Singer, D.D.; Rev. Thomas Gan- 
non, D.D.; Rev. John Blair Chapman, 
A.M. 

For honours in Science at the term 
examinations, and for Moderatorships in 
Mathematics and Physics at the degree 
examination— Rev. John Lewis Moore, 
A.M.; Rev. Thomas Luby, A.M.; Rev. 
George Sidney Smith, A.M, 

For Moderatorships in Logics and 
Ethics at the degree examination— 
Mountifort Longfield, LL.D.; Rev. Sa- 
muel John M‘Clean, A.M.; Rev. James 
Henthorn Todd, A.M. 


HILARY TERM EXAMINATIONS, 1834. 
SENIOR SOPHISTERS. 

Honours in Science, First Rank— Gore, 
Robert ; Graves, Charles; Crawford, 
Charles Sharman; Beamish, Francis ; 
Orr, Alexander Smith; Townsend, Ri- 
chard; Morris, James. Second Rank— 
Grogan, William ; Carson, Joseph ; 
Mockler, William ; Crampton, George ; 
Finlay, Robert ; Webb, Francis. 

Honours in Classics, First Rank— 
Graves, Charles; Reeves, William ; Fitz- 
gerald, William; Hathornthwaite, Tho- 





mas ; Ringwood, Henry Taylor; Meara, 
William Henry. Second Rank—Lefroy, 
George ; Carson, Joseph ; Todd, Charles 
Haukes ; Walshe, Thomas ; Coghlan, 
John; Murray, John ; Trevor, Edward ; 
Lonergan, Daniel. 

JUNIOR SOPHISTERS. 

Honours in Science, First Rank—Ball, 
John ; Le Marchand, William H.; Lee, 
William ; Vickers, Henry; Glanville, 
James ; Butler, William ; M‘Dowell, 
George. Second Rank—Leader, Henry ; 
Murland, James W.; Willes, James ; 
Hopkins, Robert Smyth; West, Augus- 
tus William ; Keith, James ; Johns, Ben- 
nett W.; Yeats, Thomas; Jacob, Wm. 
Henry; Geran, Richard. 

Honours in Classics, First Rank—Ball, 
John ; Fitzgerald, Gerald ; Nash, George ; 
Woodward, Thomas; Bentley, John ; 
Drapes, Vernon. Second Rank—Hol- 
land, John; Adams, William; Bull, 
Joshua ; Woodrooffe, William ; Shone, 
John Allen; Hopkins, Robert Smyth; 
Bruen, John; Falloon, William ; Lee, 
William ; Payne, Somers; Leslie, Wil- 
liam ; Gower, Stephen; Colman, John ; 
Geran, Richard; Mullins, Robert ; 
M‘Cullagh, John. 

SENIOR FRESHMEN. 

Honours in Science, First Rank 
French, Martin Joseph; Shaw, George 
Augustus ; Trayer, James John; Sandes, 
Faulkner Chute; Conway, Michael 
George; Lynch, Matthew; Gabbett, 
William ; Keogh, William; Flynn, John 
Harris; Green, James Sullivan. Second 
Rank—Kyle, John Torrens; Talbot, 
William ; James, John ; Digby, William ; 
West, George W.; Maunsell, George 
Wood; Balfe, Nicholas; Meade, Adam 
Newman ; Lynn, John M.; Higgins, 
Lewis; Ferguson, William; Biggs, Ri- 
chard ; Murphy, John Baldwin ; Tuckey, 
Thomas; King, Robert. 

Honours in Classics, First- Rank— 
Johnston, Robt. St. George ; Verschoyle, 
James; Deane, Joseph William; Hig- 
ginbotham, Joseph Wilson; Wrightson, 
Thomas R.; Hallowell, John William ; 
Higgins, Lewis; Ringwood, Frederick 
Howe. Second Rank—Welsh, Robert; 
Lynch, Walter W. ; Kyle, John Torrens; 
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Walsh, John; Griffin, Henry ; Wade, 
Benjamin; Connor, William Roderick ; 
Sullivan, Philip J.; Hallam, Edward ; 
Henn, Thomas Rice; Walker, John ; 
Disney, James; Finney, Daniel ; Walker, 
John R.; King, Robert; Ryan, Daniel ; 
Eccleston, James. 
JUNIOR FRESHMEN. 

Honours in Science, First Rank—Kel- 
ly, Charles; Shaw, Charles ; Connor, 
Henry ; Warren, Robert; Roberts, Mi- 
chael ; Ellis, Conyngham; Sweeney, Jas. ; 
Law, Hamilton; Lawson, James An- 
thony. Second Rank—Crofts, Freeman ; 
Merrick, Samuel Henry; Lyle, Hugh 
Thomas; Ardagh, Richard Maunsell ; 
Dease, Matthew; Sanders, Thomas ; 
Hoops, Samuel Evans; Roberts, Wm. ; 
Meredith, Edmond; Beere, Robert ; 
Armstrong, Richard; Jellett, John ; 
O'Callaghan, Andrew; Oulton, Abra- 
ham ; M‘Intosh, John Theophilus. 

Honours in Classics, First Rank— 
Torrens, Thomas Francis ; Ardagh, Ri- 
chard Maunsell; Miller, Wm. ; Roberts, 
William; Wrightson, Richard; Perrin, 
John; Jellett, John; Lawson, James 
Anthony; Edwards, Henry; Murphy, 
Patrick. Second Rank—Hussey, Ed- 
ward ; Palliser, Christian; Knox, Wm.; 
Finnerty, John; Wandsworth, Edward 
Mayne ; Ring, Cornelius Percy; Hod- 
der, George Francis; M‘Carthy, Charles 
Fennell; Ghaytor, William ; Smith, Ca- 
rew Howard; Humphreys, William ; 
Stubbs, John Hamilton; Minnett, John 
Robert ; Meredith, Edmond; March- 
banks, John; Wilson, Cadwallader; Lit- 
tledale, John; O'Callaghan, Andrew; 
Holmes, James Garner; O’Connor, Wm. 

Tuomas Paior, 
Senior Lecturer. 

N. B.—The names of the successful 
Candidates for honours are arranged, not 
in order of merit, but in the order of their 
standing on the College Books. 

OXFORD. 

December 7.—On Thursday last, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. A. R.Mangin, 
St. Alban Hall; Rev. T. G. Penn, Ch. 
Ch. ; Rev. R. Rawlins, Magdalen Hall. 

In a Convocation holden on Thursday, 
the Rev. F. A. Faber, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen, was nominated one of the Mas- 
ters of the Schools, in the room of the 
Rev. P. Hansell, M.A., Fellew of Uni- 
versity, resigned. 

By a Statute, which received the assent 
of the House of Convocation on Monday 
last, and which comes into operation in 
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Act Term, 1834, all Candidates for a 
Degree in Medicine are (besides producing 
certificates from some hospital of eminence, 
of a diligent attendance upon lectures and 
hospital practice) to undergo an examina- 
tion before the Regius Professor of Medi- 
cine, and two other Examiners, who are 
to be Doctors in that faculty, and appointed 
by the Vice-Chancellor. For a superior 
Degree, a dissertation, written by the 
Candidate, upon some subject to be ap- 
proved by the Regius Professor, is to be 
publicly delivered, and a copy given into 
the hands of the Professor, before admis- 
sion to the Degree of Doctor in Medicine. 

Bachelors in Medicine are also no longer 
to be compelled, as heretofore, to proceed 
through Arts, but they must be examined 
in like manner, with all who intend to 
proceed to their Bachelor’s Degree, in 
that faculty, before (academically speak- 
ing) they can become Students in Medi- 
cine. 

Ashmolean Society.—At a meeting of 
the Society, held Nov. 29th, the President 
in the chair, the names of the gentlemen 
proposed as the new Committee and Of- 
fice-bearers for the ensuing year were 
submitted to the meeting and approved, 
viz.: President—The Warden of Wad- 
ham. Treasurer—Rev. R. Greswell. 
Secretary—Prefessor Powell. Of the 
old Committee—Dr. Daubeny, Mr. Kay, 
Mr. Strickland, Mr. Wilson, of Queen’s, 
and Mr. Johnson. New Members of the 
Committee—Mr. Hill, Ch. Ch.; Mr. 
Walker, Wadham; Mr. Browne, St. 
John’s; and Mr. Falconer, Exeter. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
members :—J. R. Coope, B.A. Ch. Ch. ; 
Rev. J. O. W. Harweis, M.A. Queen’s. 

A paper was read on Sea Serpents, by 
J. S. Duncan, Esq. D.C.L. 

A paper was read, containing an ac- 
count of some experiments on the irrita- 
bility of plants, by G, H. S. Johnson, Esq. 

The President made some remarks on 
the same subject; also, on caverns, as 
connected with his former communication 
on the evolution of gas from certain 
springs. He concluded with a statement 
of the papers read before the Society 
during the past*year. 

The Society then adjourned over the 
Christmas vacation, 

December 14.—Corrus Curist1 Cot- 
LEGE.—On Wednesday last, W. Fletcher, 
B.A. of Trinity, was elected a Fellow of 
Brasennose. 

The following is a list of those candi- 
dates who have obtained distinction in 
Disciplinis Mathematicis et Physicis :— 
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Crass 1.—W. W. Macheson,* Com- 


moner of Queen’s. 
Crass II.—J. R. Coope, Commoner 
of Ch. Ch.; J. Walker,+ Scholar of Wad- 





am. 

Crass IIL—H. Comyn, Commoner 
of Exeter; H. S. Murray, Commoner of 
Ch. Ch.; T. F. R. Read, Scholar of 
University. 

Crass IV.—T. M. Richards, Com- 
moner of Wadham. 

The number of those who, having ob- 
tained their testimonium, were not deemed 
worthy of any honourable distinction, was 
71. 
On Thursday last the'following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. J. Thomp- 
son, Fellow of Lincoln. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. G. E. Gepp, 
Wadham ; J. Williams, Jesus; H. C. 
Onslow, Demy of Magdalen; Rev. H. G. 
P. Cooke, Exeter; Rev. W. H. Newbolt, 
New College; Rev. W. E. Trenchard, 
Pembroke. 

December Z1.—On Saturday last, Mr. 
E. B. Smith, Commoner of St. John’s 
College, was elected an Exhibitioner of 
Queen’s College, on Mr. Michel’s Foun- 
dation. 

Tuesday being the last day of Michael- 
mas Term, the following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—P. A. Browne, Cor- 
pus, grand comp. ; Rev. R. R. Hughes, 
Jesus ; Rev. R. Haynes, Pembroke; 
Rev. H. Hughes, Trinity; C.O. Fletcher, 
Exeter. 

December 28.—The following gentle- 
men were on Tuesday last admitted Stu- 
dents of Christ Church :— 

W. C. F. Webber, R. Hickson, and W. 
G. Penny, elected from Westminster in 
May last; E. D. Tinling, E. K. Lus- 
combe, J. Bode, C. W. Bagot, and J. 
Adams, Canons’ Students. 

Jan. 4, 1834.—On Saturday se’nnight, 

Mr. H. Holloway was admitted Fellow 
of New College. 
’ On Saturday last, W. Borlace, B. A. 
Scholar on the Michel or New Founda- 
tion of Queen’s College, was elected a 
Fellow on the same Foundation. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

November 29.—On the 16th inst. F. 
R. Begbie, Esq. B. A. of Pembroke col- 
lege, was elected a Foundation Fellow of 
that society. 


* In the Third Class of Lit. Human. 
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We understand that the late Rev. D. 
Pettiward has bequeathed a splendid col- 
lection of books and works of art to Tri- 
nity college, in this university. 

A meeting of the Philosophical Society 
was held on Monday evening, Professor 
Airy, one of the Vice-Presidents, being in 
the chair. Various presents were an- 
nounced, among which was a collection of 
Vesuvian minerals, presented by the Rev. 
R. Willis. A beetle found in the centre 
of a block of mahogany, presented by Mr. 
Metcalfe, was commented on by Professor 
Henslow. A paper, by Mr. Lowe, of Ma- 
deira, was read, on a rare molluscous ani-~ 
mal, termed Umbrella, illustrated by a 
drawing. Mr. Hopkins gave an account, 
illustrated by various maps and sections, 
of the geology of Derbyshire, which gave 
rise to several remarks on the part of other 
members. 

December 6.—At the congregation on 
Wednesday last, the following degrees 
were conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity—Rev. J. Green- 
wood, St. Peter’s, Head Master of Christ’s 
Hospital, and Rector of Colne Engaine, 
Essex. 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. M. Sea- 
man, Queen’s (comp. ) 

Honorary Master of Arts—The Earl 
of Kerry, Trinity. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. W. Cook, Tri- 
nity; A. Boyd, Trinity; D. H. Leighton, 
Trinity; J. Simpson, Corpus Christi; 
Rev. T. Phillips, Jesus (comp. ) 

Bachelors in Physic—C. J. Johnstone, 
Caius; W. W. Fisher, Downing. 

At the same congregation the following 
grace passed the Senate:—To appoint 
Mr. Steel, of Trinity, an Examiner of the 
Classical Tripos for 1834. 

December 13.—Crosst’s ScHoLARs.— 
On Friday last, S. E. Walker, of Trinity 
College, was elected a Senior, E. H. 
Browne, Emmanuel, a Middle, and F. 
Myers, Fellow of Clare hall, a Junior Ba- 
chelor on the Foundation of Mr. Crosse. 

Cambridge Philosophical Society—A 
meeting was held on Monday evening, 
Dr. Clark, one of the Vice-Presidents, 
being in the chair. There was read a 
memoir by Professor Moseley, of King’s 
College, London, “ On the general condi- 
tions of the equilibrium of a system of 
variable form : and on the theory of equi- 

librium, settlement, and fall of the arch.” 
Professor Farish made a statement con- 
cerning a splendid meteor, resembling a 
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falling star, observed by him on the 26th 
of September last, at a quarter before 
seven in the evening. [The Rev. Profes- 
sor went, after the meeting, to a friend 
who lives about twenty miles from Cam- 
bridge, and who had seen the phenomenon, 
in hopes that he had observed its bearing, 
from the north, or rather from the mag- 
netic north, which was very near the di- 
rection in which it appeared from Cam- 
bridge. But he found, as his friend had 
only transiently viewed it as he walked 
along the road, his observation of its place 
was hardly accurate enough to authorize 
any practical conclusion, from so small a 
base as twenty miles. If any other gen- 
tleman has observed the bearing of the 
star, it might solve an interesting problem 
hitherto very little understood. The star 
appeared at first nearly as large as the 
moon, but, before it got to the horizon, it 
was reduced to almost a thread. It con- 
tinued in the same vertical, without alter- 
ing its bearing at all, and was visible 
about two oo Professor Sedgwick 
gave an account, illustrated by maps and 
sections, of the geological structure of 
Charnwood forest, in Leicestershire, and 
of the neighbourhood. He observed that 
the secondary strata in the neighbourhood 
of this group of primary rocks appear in a 
very regular and undisturbed position ; the 
new red sandstone, lias, and oolites, suc- 
ceeding each other in the usual order; 
that therefore the attempts recently made 
to obtain coal by sinking through the ter- 
race of Billesdon Coplow, the outcrop of 
the inferior oolite, must necessarily end in 
disappointment and loss. He stated also 
that “ the forest” consisted of masses of 
granite, syenite, porphyry, and grauwacke 
slate ; of which the slate was clearly stra- 
tified; the stratification having reference 
to an anti-clinal line of elevation; the 
direction of this line being about north- 
west and south-east, and the slate-rocks 
dipping from it to the north-east and south- 
west. The disturbance produced along 
this line may be further traced, on the 
north-west of the forest, in the inclined 
position of several detached masses of 
mountain lime-stone, which stand like 
islands in the plain of the red marl: dip- 
ping, on the whole, towards the south- 
west, so as to pass under the coal measures 
of the Ashby de la Zouch field ; and there- 
fore to be considered as a prolongation of 
the south-west side of the Charnwood 
forest saddle. The granite occupies the 
skirts of the forest on the east, south, and 
west. This communication gave rise to 
observations from several other members. 
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Prize Susyects.— The Vicé-Chancel- 
lor has issued the following notice in the 
University : 

I. His Royal Highness the Chancellor 
being pleased to give annually a third gold 
medal for the encouragement of English 
Poetry, to such resident Undergraduate 
as shall compose the best Ode, or the best 
Poem, in heroic verse; the Vice-Chan- 
cellor gives notice that the subject for the 
present year is—TZhe Second Triumvi- 
rate. 

N.B.—These exercises are to be sent 
in to the Vice-Chancellor on or before 
March 31, 1834; and are not to exceed 
200 lines in length. 

II. The Representatives in Parliament 
for the University being pleased to give 
annually— 

(1) Two Prizes of Fifteen Guineas 
each, for the encouragement of Latin 
Prose Composition, to be open to all Ba- 
chelors of Arts,. without distinction of 
years, who are not of sufficient standing 
to take the Degree of Master of Arts; 
and 

(2) Two other Prizes of Fifteen Gui- 
neas each, to be open to all Undergra- 
duates who shall have resided not less than 
seven terms at the time when the exer- 
cises are to be sent in ; 

The subjects for the present year are, 

(1) For the Bachelors, 

Quenam sint commoda expectanda a 
recenti apud Cantabrigiam clarorum viro- 
rum congressu ? 

(2) For the Undergraduates, 

Quinam sint effectus libertatis in pos- 
sessionibus Hispani@ transatlanticis ? 

N.B.—These exercises are to be sent 
in on or before April 30, 1834. 

III. Sir William Browne having be- 
queathed three gold medals, value five 
guineas each, to such resident Undergra- 
duates as shall compose— 

(1) The best Greek Ode in imitation 
of Sappho ; 

(2) The best Latin Ode, in imitation 
of Horace ; 

The best Greek Epigram after 
the model of the Anthologia, and 

The best Latin Epigram. after 
the model of Martial ; 

The subjects for the present year are— 

(1) For the Greek Ode, 

Niger navigabilis. 

(2) For the Latin Ode, 

Australis expeditio Johannis Frede~ 
rict Gulielmi Herschel, equitis aurati. 

(3) For the Epigrams, 

Scire tuum nihil est, nisi te scire hoc 
sciat alter. 
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N.B.—These exercises are to be sent 
in on or before April 30, 1834. The 
Greek Ode is not to exceed twenty-five, 
and the Latin Ode thirty stanzas, 

The Greek Ode may be accompanied 
by a literal Latin Prose Version, 

IV. The Porson Prize is the interest 
of 400/. stock, to be annually employed in 
the purchase of one or more Greek books, 
tobe given to such resident Undergraduate 
as shall make the best translation of a 
proposed passage inShakspeare, Ben Jon- 
son, Massinger, or Beaumont and Fletcher, 
into Greek Verse. 

The subject for the present year is— 

Shakspeare, King Richard II., Act IIL, 
Scene 2, beginning— 

K. Rich.——“ Lets talk of graves, of 

worms and epitaphs ;” 
And ending— 

“ How oan you say to me—I am a 
hing ?” 

N.B.—The metre to be Tragicum Iam- 
bicum Trimetrum acatalecticum. These 
exercises are to be accentuated, and ac- 
companied by aliteral Latin prose version, 
and are to be sent in or before April 30, 
1834, 

N.B.—All the above exercises are to 
be sent in to the Vice-Chancellor pri- 
vately: each is to have some motto pre- 
fixed, and to be accompanied by a paper, 
sealed up, with the same motto on the 
outside ; which paper is to enclose ano- 
ther, folded up, having the candidate’s 
name and college written within. The 
papers containing the names of those can- 
didates who may not succeed, will be des- 
troyed unopened. Any candidate is at 
liberty to send in his exercise printed or 
lithographed. No prize will be given to 
any candidate who has not, at the time of 
sending in the exercise, resided one term 
at the least ? 

January 3, 1834.— The following is the 
subject for the Hulsean prize for the pre- 
sent year :—* How far the political cir- 
cumstances of the Jewish nation were 
favourable to the introduction and diffusion 
of the Christian Religion.” 

On Tuesday last, the Rev. G. Pearson, 
of St. John’s College, and Rector of Cas- 
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tle Camps, in this county, was elected 
Christian Advocate, on the resignation of 
the Rey. J. A. Jeremie, Fellow of Trinity 
College. 

January 17.—The following are the 
subjects of examination in the last week 
of the Lent Term, 1835:— 

1. The Gospel of St. John. 

2. Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, 

8. The Eleventh Book of Homer’s 
Odyssey. 

4. The Tenth Book of Quinctilian, 

A Craven Scholarship has been de- 
clared vacant, by the Rev. W. Aldwin 
Soames, of Trinity College, having ace 
cepted the vicarage of Greenwich. 


KING’S COLLEGE. 

The result of the examination at Christ- 
mas is announced by the exhibition of the 
following names as the successful compe- 
titors :—Mathematics— Wilson, Mathi- 
son, Peppercorne, Hare, Wood, Raster, 
Christie, W. G. Brett, W. B. Brett, 
Beresford, Morris, Winstanley, Freeman, 
Gordon, Marshall, Spinks, Parrot, Crake, 
Murray. Juniors—Gandell, A. Williams, 
Gant, Pitman, Kent, Giraud, Chapman, 
Capel, Heseltine, Boddy, Ford, Salmon, 
Grinfield, Cumming, Thompson, Wisting- 
hausen, Dasent, Delane, Poole, Helsham, 
Cheere, Layton, Bagehot, B. Collins, 
Wheeler. Classical Literature—Hard-, 
castle, Skirrow, Anderson, Christie, Be- 
resford, Gandel], Pitman, Prout, Busk, 
Morrice, Wood, Dasent, Foster, Boddy, 
Bodkin, Capel, Newdigate, Severne, 
Bagehot, Bellis, Chapman, Delane, Sal- 
mon, Angell, Winstanley, Marshall, 
French— Wilson, Peppercorne; Cheere, 
Capel, Brett, Angell, Collins, Stedman. 
English Literature—Skirrow, Gandell, 
Hardcastle, Smith, Spinks, Beresford, 
Busk, Wilson, Dowding, Mackison, Poole, 
History—Beresford, W. G. Brett, Canton, 
Gandell, Mathison, F. W. Smith, Wilson, 
Winstanley, Wood. Juniors—Arnott,, 
Boddy, Busk, Christie, Daseat, Delane,, 
Dowding, Hardcastle, Ord, Bagehot, 
Cheere, Cumming, Gant, Giraud, Kent, 
Murray, Parrot, Peppercorne, Pitman, 
Poole, Salmon, Thompson, Winn, 
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Maith agus Dearmad—Rosanna. [Forgive and 
Forget, a ane Maria Edgeworth. Rosanna, 

b e same. ‘Translated into Irish for the 
ister Gaelic Society, by Thomas Feenachty, 
Teacher of Irish in Belfast.] Dublin: William 


Curry, Jun.and Co; Richard Coyne. Belfast : 
Samuel Archer, and William M‘Comb. 1833. 


Our northern neighbours have in more 
than one instance shown a praiseworthy 
desire to rescue from destruction the 
remaining monuments of Ireland’s ancient 
days. Many of our readers must re- 
member that it was in Belfast that the 
famous meeting of the Irish Harpers took 
place in the year 1792, when prizes were ad- 
judged to the most skilful of the bards, and 
the ancient Irish melodies were written 
down by an eminent musical professor as 
they were performed ; thus seizing perhaps 
the last opportunity of saving a number 
of those relics so dear to every Irisman, 
and. which are now known throughout 
Europe.* At a subsequent period the 
« Trish Harp Society” was commenced in 
Belfast, for the cultivation and perpetu- 
ation of that national instrument; and, 
being assisted by contributions from Irish 
gentlemen resident in India, has con- 
tinued to the present day. The harpers 
educated under its auspices, (who are 
generally blind,) are to be met with in 
all parts of Ireland ; and even in many 
of the towns throughout England and 
Scotland the Belfast harper may be heard 
touching “ the sounding strings.” In 
all human probability, but for the exist- 
ence of this patriotic institution, the 
« Harp of Tara’s halls” would ere now 
have sunk in silence for ever. 

It is pleasing to observe the same spirit 
still manifesting itself. Another associa- 
tion has been established, about three years 
since, in the same town, under the name 
of the « Ulster Gaelic Society,” having 
for its objects the preservation of the 
ancient literature of Ireland, and the 
publication of books in the Irish language, 
to facilitate its study. The little work 
now before us is the first of its efforts in 
the latter department; but the fruits of 
its exertions lave already appeared in the 
establishment of a teacher of the Irish 
language, for the last three years in 
Belfast ; a growing taste for its cultiva- 
tion in that town; and, very recently, 
the formation of an Irish class for students 


in the Royal Belfast Academical Institu- 
tion. The late resolution of the Synod 
of Ulster, rendering it imperative on the 
students connected with that body to be 
acquainted with the Irish language, 
augurs well for the success of the latter 
undertaking. 

Very soon after the opening of their 
Trish classes, the Society found a most 
lamentable deficiency of books, adapted 
either for introducing the English student 
to the modern dialect of the language, or 
for the use of the native Gael. They 
therefore determined to prepare a series 
of translations from approved English 
authors, suitable to their design; and 
the present work is the first of that series. 
The choice of two of the interesting 
narratives of our own Miss Edgeworth, 
was but a merited compliment to an 
admirable writer, and a fit commence- 
ment to an undertaking so truly Irish ; 
and the selection of the tales themselves, 
one having the scene laid in Ireland, the 
other inculcating a valuable moral lesson, 
was, we think, well judged. The 
dedication of the work (in Irish and 
English) is to the Marquis of Downshire, 
who seems to have taken a lively interest 
in the Society. We give the following 
extract from it :— 

«“ Small though this volume is, we 
cannot but hope that its publication will 
form an era in the history of the Celtic 
Literature of Ireland. Under less favour- 
able circumstances, and with a far narrower 
field of usefulness, the cultivation of the 
aboriginal languages of Wales and the 
Scottish Highlands has advanced with a 
rapidity which the most sanguine of its 
first promoters never expected; and has 
been the means, in each of these countries, 
of introducing improvement of every kind 
among a secluded race, whom it could not 
have reached through any other channel. 

“ The Society felt no hesitation in 
determining, that one of the first steps in 
their operations should be to render some 
of Miss Edgeworth’s admirable lessons 
of prudence and morality accessible to a 
large class of her countrymen hitherto 
debarred from them—the only difficulty 
was to make a selection where all is so 
excellent. We hope that the tales which 


* Moore’s words to the Irish Melodies have been lately translated into Russian. 
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have been fixed on by the Society, will 
be thought not unsuitable to the peculiar 
state of Ireland; and we know your 
lordship will join us in wishing that 
the humblest of our countrymen may 
attain the independence and comfort 
which rewarded the industry of the 
farmer of ‘ Rosanna;’ and that men of 
all parties, laying aside their animosities, 
may learn to ‘ Forgive and Forget.’ 

The translation of these tales is 
executed faithfully, and the spirit of the 
author well preserved. The language of 
the second,’ Rosanna, we consider decid- 
edly superior to the first. In both, the 
translator has very properly aimed at 
introducing, as much as possible, the 
modern colloquial language of the Irish; 
and in several instances the substitution 
of the Irish idioms for the English is 
managed very happily. The work is 
printed in the Irish character with great 
neatness, and scarcely contains a single 
typographical error; which is the more 
surprising when we consider how few 
— have had practice in correcting 
rish letter press. The original English 
of the tales is annexed. We shall only 
mention, in addition, that the price is 
extremely moderate. 

The Ulster Gaelic Society has our 
warmest wishes for its success, and we 
hope soon to have to announce a conti- 
nuation of its spirited undertaking. 





Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vols. 13, 14. His- 
tory of Arabia, ancient and modern, by 
Andrew Crichton, with map and engravings. 
2 vols. Edinburgh; Oliver and Boyd, and 
Simpkin and Marshall, London, 1834. 


Ed. Cab. Lib. Vol. 15. Historical and Descrip- 
tive Aceount of Persia, by James Frazer, Esq., 
with engravings, &c. — Oliver and Boyd, 
and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 1834. 

We have had no reason to repent of 

the unqualified approbation which, at an 
early stage of its progress, we bestowed 
upon the plan and conduct of the Edin- 
burgh Cabinet Library; on the contrary, 
we are happy to find that we but duly 
estimated its deserts when we unhesi- 
tatingly predicted its certain success, 
The design of the work was, in the first 
instance, eminently praiseworthy; the 
conductors were evidently anxious for 
the diffusion of useful knowledge, but 
they proved themselves unwilling to 
profess, without being able to realise; 
without a shadow of affectation, and as 
unostentatious as it was in reality valuable, 
their object hasbeen accomplished without 
compromising the integrity or ability of 
their distinguished contributors. 

The History of Arabia, forming the 


Vou, III. 
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13th and 14th volumes of the series, we 
have perused with the attention they 
deserve, and pronounce to have been 
most ably and judiciously written. 

There is no topic of interest connected 
with this attractive subject which Mr. 
Crichton has not discussed and illustrated 
with taste and ability; he has made an 
easy and agreeable style the vehicle of 
the most copious information which it 
would be possible to afford in the execu- 
tion of his task. Arabia, but little 
known, and less appreciated, has met 
with a highly qualified historian, who has 
exhibited no less research in her romantic 
annals, than accurate acquaintance with 
her inhabitants, and the various produc- 
tions of her peculiar soil. 

We gladly extend to the History of 
Persia the commendation which we have 
bestowed upon its predecessor: it is 
equally interesting and equally well 
executed. It abounds with valuable 
information, and is seasoned with extra- 
ordinary and characteristic anecdotes. 
Had space permitted, it was our intention 
to have extracted largely from this and 
the preceding work; but after all, we 
are inclined to think it an act of injustice 
to select one or two specimens from a 
work, which, from its excessive cheapness, 
is well calculated for that general circu- 
lation to which, from the nature and 
extent of its subject, it is most deservedly 
entitled. 

For ourselves, we have read with inte- 
rest and attention the volumes before us, 
and uninfluenced as we shall ever be in 
our praise or censure, we candidly bestow 
the former in all its unexceptionable 
fulness upon these able works. Since 
its outset, the Edinburgh Cabinet Library 
has been markedly distinguished as an 
excellent ally by the literary and scien- 
tific world; indebted as it is to the 
judicious compilation, or in most instances 
the peculiar attraction of its talented 
contributors, we should feel much dis- 
appointed if it were not prized as a 
standard work of reference, independently 
of its many other claims upon public 
attention. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to say 
that we sincerely wish this offspring of 
the “ Modern Athens” all the success 
which it deserves. We have always 
considered it an indispensable to our 
library, and we do not know any whose 
taste upon this point is at issue’ with 
our own. 

We must not forget to notice the 
illustrations of both Arabia and Persia; 
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which consist of full and accurate maps, 
with a number of wood cuts, which may 
justly be ranked among the finest spe- 
cimens of that highly improved and most 
available art. 





Oliver and Boyd's Catechisms. A Catechism of 
Natural Philosophy, by George Lees, A.M. 
A Catechism of Botany, by William Rhind. 
Edinburgh, 1834, 

These little books contain a very con- 
siderable fund of information, expressed 
in simple and intelligible language, and 
possess what has hitherto been much 
neglected in treatises of their kind, a very 
useful supply of explanatory wood cuts. 

We will merely warn the careless 
teacher, that books like these are even 
worse than useless if they are only, as 
we fear is too often the case, got off by 
rote; giving the pupil that most per- 
nicious habit of using words without 
attaching to them any clear or distinct 
ideas. Catechisms of this nature require 
the greatest assiduity on the part of the 
master, in examining the pupil on every 
question he answers, and in explaining by 
very numerous familiar examples, the 
strict meaning of the terms he has used. 





The Rainbow, a literary gift. Gibton 


and Overend. 1834; 

This is an unpretending and merito- 
rious little volume, partly compiled and 
partly original. It contains some highly 
interesting and instructive pieces in prose 
‘and verse. The authoress has published 
it with a view, it would appear, to the 
advancement of her own pupils in literary 
taste. It is far too useful and too good 
to be so limited. We sincerely wish it 
the general encouragement which its ob- 
ject and execution deserve. 


Dublin ; 





Sacred Classics, Vol. I. 
course. 

In this age, when the spirit of education 
is so widely diffusing its influence through- 
out the civilized world, and the increased 
facilities of the press affords such rapid 
and efficient aid in presenting to mankind 
the labours of the learned and the wise, we 
have frequently been called upon—no 
unpleasing task—to bear evidence to the 
worth of the treasures daily flowing from 
the press of these countries; but never 
do we remember having felt more sincere 
gratification than the sight of the volume 
now submitted to our inspection has 
afforded us. Among the various collec- 
tions of works remarkable for wit, for 
elegance, for erudition, we have long 
looked for something more exclusively 


Jeremy Taylor's Dis- 
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devoted to the recording the labours of 
the good man and the divine, and we 
hail this little volume as the promise, or 
rather as a part performance of an ex- 
tended and useful collection of metaphy- 
sical and practical theology. 

The plan and principles on which the 
publication is to be conducted, is fully set 
before the readers in the advertisement : 
to compile “an uniform Library of 
Divinity ;” and if such object be steadily 
and faithfully kept in sight, we may well 
expect to find no dry or uninteresting 
contemplation for the exclusive study of 
the clerical student ; but a beautiful as 
well as a fragrant wreath, in which the 
names of many a gentle bard, and wit, 
and philosophic sage shall shine; for they, 
too, have ever been the champions of the 
sacred cause. The present, forming the 
first of the series, contains the celebrated 
discourse (of the learned and pious Dr, 
Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of Down and 
Connor in the time of Charles the First, ) 
on the liberty of prophecying. 

The tolerant and generous spirit of that 
good man, in an era when intolerance, and 
persecution, and gloomy fanaticism were 
unfortunately too prevalent, cannot fail 
to endear his memory, and induce those 
who are unacquainted with his writings 
to avail themselves of this most cheap 
and eligible means of procuring them. 
There is an excellent introductory essay 
by the Editor, the Rev. R. Cattermole, 
B.D. The style in which this work is 
got up is admirable, and yields in no 
point, either as regards beauty of typo- 
graphy or neatness, to any of its contem- 
poraries. More we shall not say on the 
subject of this publication at present. 
We trust that ere long a succeeding 
volume shall call upon us to resume our 
agreeable task. Indeed we deem that 
further commendation would be useless, 
as we confidently anticipate that this 
volume will be speedily in the hands of 
every person possessed of taste and edu~ 
cation—every body blessed with the means 
of procuring it. 





Sacred Portraiture and Illustrations, with other 
Poems, by Mrs. John Guinness, Dublin, R, M. 
Tims, and Wm. Curry, jun, and Co, 1834, 


The object of the volume before us 
should disarm criticism, its proceeds being 
intended for truly charitable purposes ; 
but its merits are such as to enable it to 
bear the test of examination; and after 
a careful perusal, we bestow upon it the 
meed of well-earned applause. There 
is no subject so difficult to treat poeti- 
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cally as Scripture, it must be deeply felt 
to be efficiently expressed, while its 
severe and sublime simplicity must be 
carefully preserved, inasmuch as the orna- 
ments of fancy or high-wrought diction, 
however admirable elsewhere, are justly 
interdicted from such ground as the pre- 
sent. Mrs. Guinness seems to have been 
fully aware of this, and with pre-eminent 
good taste she has only exercised her 
imagination where the original theme 
was such as to admit of the decoration. 
We are not aware whether she has ap- 
peared as an authoress before now ; but 
we trust that such success may attend her 
present task, at once praiseworthy in its 
design, and highly creditable in its per- 
formance, as may induce her to adhere 
to her excellent, and we should hope, 
profitable pursuit. 


—_— 


Ella; an Historical Tragedy, in Five Acts, By 
John Morrison, A. B.'T.C.D, Dublin; R, 
Milliken and Son, Grafton-street. 1854. 


There is no species of poetic composi- 
tion, if we except the epic alone, so 
arduous as dramatic writing, and more 
especially tragedy. Perfection in the 
former is indeed so rare in its occurrence 
that it has been truly described as “ the 
single wonder of a thousand years.” 


Success in the latter—nay, we would 
almost say mediocrity—has ever been the 
lot of comparatively few amongst those 


who have laboured to achieve it. The 
present age, with the honourable excep- 
tion of Mr. Sheridan Knowles, affords 
perhaps scarce a single example of a great 
and successful tragic dramatist; and so 
deeply impressed do we feel with the 
conviction of the many and serious diffi- 
culties that encompass the path, and 
fetter the spirit of the tragedian, that we 
are disposed to view with considerable in- 
dulgence, at the least, if not with compla- 
cency also, even the effort to overcome 
them. “ Est quodam prodire tenus, si 
non datur ultra.” The wing that would 
essay to soar amid the high and stormy 
regions of heaven, must be strong of 
nerye and proud of plume—must belong 
to no ignoble bird of song. 

The work at present under our con- 
sideration is, in our opinion, strongly 
confirmatory of these remarks, and while 
we must confess, upon subjecting it to 
the rigorous, yet only unerring criterion 
which we intend to apply, that those 
difficulties have not been altogether over- 
come, still do we feel disposed to consider 


it as affording no discreditable display of 


poetic talent and dramatic propriety. 
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We must bear in mind that the great 
end and aim of tragedy, as well as epic 
poetry (to which indeed the former is 
nearly allied,) is two fold: in the first place 
to excite and call into active operation 
the various sympathies and passions of 
which the human breast is so wondrously 
—so mysteriously susceptible, by true and 
forcible portraitures of fortitude and 
weakness, of virtue and vice, and in the 
second place, to make its plot and whole 
developement subservient to the illustra- 
tion ofsome great moral truth, by exem- 
plifying the diastrous consequences of 
violent and unrestrained passions in the 
story which the poet selects for the subject 
of his performance. In a word, the pa- 
thetic and the moral form the two grand 
and indispensable ingredients in the com- 
position of the tragic drama, and its ex- 
cellence must primarily and mainly depend 
upon the ability with which the author is 
able to treat them. We will now proceed 
to consider the present work in this two- 
fold point of view, and we regret that 
we must do so briefly, the space allotted 
to a notice necessarily precluding us 
from any lengthened discussion of the 
subject. 

As regards the moral, Mr, Morrisson 
has undoubtedly displayed much judgment 
and good taste in the selection of his 
story. It is one replete with deep and 
moving interest--with bold and adven- 
turous incident—conversant with charac- 
ters bearing respectively the strong im- 
press of virtue and vice, heroic valour, 
and savage vengeance, in man—tender- 
ness and constancy no less heroic in wo- 
man, and above all, illustrating an event 
important in the early annals of England, 
which cannot fail to claim the attention 
and enlist the sympathies of Britons. 

Brien Bucart, a noble Saxon earl, 
having received a deep and irreparable in- 
jury in the dishonour of his wife, Editha, 
by the licentious Osbert, King of North- 
umberland, has successfully exerted his 
influence in exciting a portion of that 
kingdom to revolt, and already procured 
the election of a rival prince, Ella, over 
the territories torn from the grasp of 
Osbert. Ella, however, becomes en- 
amoured of the daughter of his rival, 
and shews a disposition to compromise 
his allies and join his ancient foe, for the 
sake of the beauteous Emma, whose 
empire over the chieftain her father per- 
ceives and encourages, Goaded by the 
stings of never slumbering vengeance, 
and still further urged by his injured wife, 
Brian calls to his aid, Ivan, King’ of 
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Denmark, who the more readily assists 
him, as he seeks not only the aggrandize- 
ment of his own power, but the gratifi- 
cation of avenging his father’s death. 
After many intermediate events that 
conduce to the interest of the tale, the 
hostile armies engage at York, and the 
Danish forces are victorious. Brien Bu- 
cart is mortally wounded; Ella is slain 
on the battle field; Osbert receives his 
death wound from Edmund, his own son 
by Editha, and expires, after having 
learned the parentage of his destroyer. 
The faithful and noble Emma, determined 
not to survive her parent and her lover, 
falls by her own hand; the wretched 
source of all this woe, the ill-starred 
Editha, buries herself within a convent ; 
and Ivan reigns undisputed monarch of 
Northumberland. 


So much for the moral or plot of the 
tragedy; and it is excellent, and evinces 
the judgment of the author in the selec- 
tion of it; and we fully agree with him, 
that «if he have not succeeded, it 
has not been for want of a good subject.” 
We will now proceed to offer a few obser- 
vations on the second head into which we 
have divided our discussion ; we mean the 
pathetic, or that which is more particularly 
addressed to our feelings: and here we 
would remark, that in tragedy our sym- 
pathy. must be strongly excited from the 
first; and though occasionally changed 
in its direction and object, or varied in 
its intensity, still kept unceasingly engaged 
during the whole of the dramatic action, 
wherever the performance fails in effecting 
these objects: in so far does it fall short 
of dramatic perfection. In some of these 
respects, We are constrained to say that 
our author does not appear to us to have 
been altogether successtul. The character 
of Editha is one which can never engage 
our sympathy. The commiseration and 
tenderness that female misfortune—and 
misfortune, not crime, is attachable at first 
to her—ever challenges from the heart 
of man, is repressed and chilled even in 
the opening scene. Her's is not the 
spirit bowed down in subdued anguish, 
in feminine helplessness; but the unre- 
lenting, the stern, the vengeful—in her 
own words, the murderer of her child. 


“ Stifling a mother’s softness, I cast out 
The fruit of guilt to perish in the waves.” 


The portraiture of Agatha is, we 
think, much more successful in this point 
of view, though it seems not to have 
been conceived with sufficient strength, 
or as fully developed as it might have 
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been. In the depiction of Emma, how- 
ever, Mr. Morrisson has given his talent 
and imagination full scope. He has de- 
lineated the proud spirit of the princely 
maiden; the ardent, heroic attachment 
of the woman—true even to the death— 
with considerable vigour, taste, and judg- 
ment. Of the male “dramatis persone,” 
we would pronounce Ella to be, as it 
ought to be, the best pourtrayed; and 
our hopes, fears, and wishes never fail to 
accompany him throughout, The intro- 
duction of the ghost of Regnier, we 
confess, does not please us much; and 
we did not expect from Mr. Morrisson’s 
talent and discernment such an error in 
dignity and effect as to make him speak 
in the sing-song rhyming measure of 
lullaby. 


One thing in particular we are re- 
joiced to perceive; the author has not 
deemed it beneath him to observe a ne- 
cessary adherence to the unities; and 
though the servile strictness of the Greek 
drama is neither congenial nor admissible 
in the present state of our stage, still we 
are inclined to think that the laxity which 
is too prevalent, does not conduce to 
propriety or consistency. The plot is 
plain and unencumbered, without much 
secondary matter; thus contributing to 
preserve the unity of action. Each act 
closes, as it should do, with an incident 
which necessarily makes a pause in the 
action, while the catastrophe flows natu- 
rally from the various characters, inci- 
dents, and situations throughout—exhi- 
biting in the whole performance a regular 
and complete concatenation of cause and 
effect. We are, in general, averse to 
partial quotations: they do not always 
afford gratification to the reader, and 
rarely do justice to the author from whose 
writings they are selected: and though 
the present work abounds with many 
passages of merit, we shall content our- 
selves with extracting only one or two. 
The volume, we feel no doubt, will be in 
the possession of most of our readers, and 
enable them to form a more extensive, 
and therefore a more correct judgment 
for themselves. 


In Act II., Scene IIT.;the distempered 
recluse, Wolfhere, is thus described — 


***Tis the Seer, my Liege; 
See where he lies entrane’d, whilst visions rise 
Before his soul, thus severed for a time 
From objects visible.—The airy forms 
That time as yet conceals, are shadow’d there 
In colors indistinct—the fleeting shades, 
Scarcely defin’d, a glimpse alone afford ; 
And thus a doubtful and ambiguous phrase 
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Alwaysinvolves the prophet’s speech, and leaves 

The sense uncertain—a faint gleam to guide 

The wanderer’s steps, that throws its feeble 
light 

On objects vast; but many a yawning chasm 

Leaves ‘neath his feet, within whose sombre 
depths 

Its ray wants force to penetrate uh 





The accents on the last three lines are 
well placed, and render them particularly 
harmonious. In Act III., Scene 1, Ella 
thus soliloquises on his feelings— 


<¢___. My thoughts but teem 

With images of death. In dreams I see 
Dark, soul-appalling visions, hands that grasp 
Blood-stained daggers, and around me strewn 
Pale ghastly forms appear ; my eyes receive 
Faint dying groans—by which awak’d, I start, 
And the distempered brain can scarce shake off 
Those images of sleep which hang upon 
My waking thoughts, and with their chilly 

touch 
Damp the mind’s wonted fire —-———..” 


We have thus briefly scrutinized, with 
some strictness, it is true—but yet, we 
trust, with courtesy and good feeling ; 
and while we offer to Mr. Morrisson the 
meed of modified encomium, we feel the 
conviction, that it is honourable to endure 
the search of a candid though severe 
analysis, as we deem that it would be 
alike insulting to his talents, and the 
high strain of composition which he has 
assumed, to screen or withdraw it from 
the light of criticism. 


The tragedy of Ella is now before the 
public: what the author's ulterior object 
with regard to it may be, we know not, 
If he designs to submit it to the test of 
theatrical censorship, we wish him every 
success that he can merit; and we shall 
be most willing to find that the public 
discrimination may estimate its merits, 
and pronounce upon its defects with truer 
judgment than we have done. 





The Life of Grant Thorburn, the original Lawrie 
Todd, written by himself; with an introduc. 
tion, by John Galt, Esq. London, James 
Frazer. 1834. 

We own we were somewhat puzzled 
upon the announcement of the volume 
above, to make out the identity of Grant 
Thorburn; with Lawrie Todd on the 
one side, John Galt on the other, and 
his good-humoured self in the middle, we 
had well nigh exclaimed, with Mrs. 
Malaprop, that, “like Cerberus, he was 
three gentlemen at once.” Whether he 
is one or many, Grant Thorburn’s autobio- 
graphy is as pleasant a book as ever we 
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rambled through. It is full of incident— 
the more interesting from its being natu- 
ral ;-and the style is effective, because it 
is in keeping with the design of the book. 
Grant thinks soundly, and expresses him- 
self in good, though homely language. 
His doctrine of a particular providence 
he has put forward strikingly and unde- 
niably: he appears to have been per- 
suaded of it in early life; and the con- 
viction, which does not often occur, in 
Grant’s heart, inspired him with visible 
gratitude, and led to an _ implicit 
submission to, and confidence in, the 
Divine will and protection. But on this 
point. let him speak for himself: 


**My mind all day filled with the 
pleasing impression of the morning scene, 
I resolved, in God’s strength, to take 
this third chapter of Proverbs as my 
pocket-compass; and I have found, even 
to the present day, that in keeping of his 
commandments, in this life, there is great 
reward. I have found favour with and 
from God, and he has given me abundant 
favour with my fellow men. I have ac- 
knowledged Him in my ways, and He 
has directed my steps; He blessed me 
with plenty, and in his good and wise 
providence reduced me to poverty, and 
again shewed me the truth of his promise 
by blessing me on every side, and filling 
my barns with plenty. He hath shewn 
me many and sore troubles, but has al- 
ways shewn me much more of his great 
goodness and kind mercies in the manner 
in which he has brought me out of these 
troubles. I have seen pestilence and 
death walk our streets for twelve differ- 
ent summers, have seen them falling 
thick on the right and on the left hand, 
while neither I nor any of my family 
were hurt by day or by night; being in 
every instance, as I thought, providen- 
tially prevented from leaving the city. 
He kept me in perfect peace, enabling 
me to have my heart stayed on Him, and 
trusting in him.” 


We shall take leave of Grant with his 
own account of his wedding-day : 


“On the evening appointed, she in- 
vited Dr. M. and his lady, two young 
women (distant relations, who lived in 
her house,) Mrs. S. and her daughter 
(my intended), Mr. L. and myself, to 
drink tea at eight o’clock, pw. As I 
always liked to save time, this arrange- 
ment exactly met my ideas; I stuck to 
my hammer till the usual hour of seven 
o'clock, joined the company at eight, 
drank tea, was married, and got home 
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before ten o'clock. The room we lived 
in was six feet by twelve ; our furniture 
was a bed and bedstead, one pine-table 
(value of fifty cents), three Windsor 
chairs, a soup-pot, tea-kettle, six cups 
and saucers, a griddle, frying-pan, and 
brander, It was enough—it was all we 
wanted; we were all the world to one 
another. Now we have carpets to shake, 
brasses to scour, stairs to scrub, maho- 
gany to polish, china to break, servants 
to scold ; and what does it all amount to? 
‘or your own necessity, one bed, one 
cup, one knife and fork, table, and chair, 
isenough. Ourroom, though small, was 
neat and clean—our furniture, though 
scant, was sufficient for all our wants, and 
every article in its place. She laid her 
hat on the pine-table, which was covered 
with a white napkin: «“ Now, Rebecca,” 
says I, “ here we enter on a new stage of 
life’s journey, which will terminate only 
by the death of one of us.” I told her, 
that ever since the day I first resolved to 
gain her affections, or fly the country, I 
had felt a confidence in my heart that she 
would be mine ; she replied, that from the 
day we first met under her humble roof, 
there was something to which she could 
not give a name, that induced her to do 
what she thought I would like, and to 
abandon any project when she found it 
met not my approbation. In this manner 
we sat (seen by no eye but His who sees 
the heart), conversing and taking sweet 
counsel together, till the setting moon 
gave note of time; we then, with our 
arms round each other’s neck, bent our 
knees before the throne of mercy, and 
craved a blessing from Him whose blessing 
only can make rich and add no sorrow— 
and He heard us. Itis avery sober, Scotch, 
Presbyterian sort of a wedding, indeed, say 
some of those fools whose senseless, noisy 
mirth, on these serious occasions, resembles 
the crackling of thorns under the pot; 
but these men know nothing of the depth 
of pleasure that is felt by a thankful heart 
when pouring out itself before God. I 
felt more rich and more happy in receiv- 
ing this precious gift from the hand of 
her heavenly Father, than had I received 
her from the hand of a miser on earth, 
and with her all his hoards of gold. 
Besides, these men know not, nor can 
they understand, the meaning of that 
beautiful sentiment of Young— 


** Religion never was design’d 
To make our pleasures less ;”— 


it gives a zest to them, on the contrary, 
such as none of those play-house bawlers 
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nor ball-room fools can ever conceive, till 
they taste for themselves. The fire which 
begins with a vehement flame, is soonest 
reduced to ashes.” 

The above extracts, all our space will 
permit, are sufficient to show the drift 
and manner of Grant’s “ Simple Story ;” 
we wish all his readers the pleasure and 
profit which we derived from his “ Life” 
ourselves, 





A Dictionary of Derivations, or an Introduction 


to Etymology, on a new plan. By Robert 
Sullivan, A.M.T.C.D. Dublin: John Cum. 
ming, 16 Lower Ormond-quay. 1834. 


It has been an almost universal obser- 
vation of all metaphysical writers, that 
the greatest bar to the communication and 
improvement of knowledge has existed 
in a false application of terms; and the 
truth of the remark is so apparent, as 
scarce to need a comment. It is an easy 
deduction however from this fact, that 
there can be no more advantageous study 
than an investigation of the original sig- 
nification of words, and the changes and 
perversions to which they have been sub- 
ject, in passing into any language, either 
directly or through the medium of 
another. This, we think, has never 
been so satisfactorily accomplished, as 
regards our vernacular tongue, as in the 
little volume before us. The English 
language itself has been ever noted as 
comprehending the largest loans from the 
tongues of all other nations, and has there- 
fore presented the widest field to the 
linguist, who, not content with a know- 
ledge of the common use of terms, has 
dived after their primary importance, 
with the view to which we have above 
alluded. On considering Mr. Sullivan’s 
work, however, we confess we have been 
startled at the extent of the ignorance of 
many previous writers on the same sub- 
ject, and surprised tofind what an immense 
majority of the words of our language 
are traced alike by his ingenuity and 
research to the grand fountain of the 
Roman tongue, and most frequently 
through the French as a medium. Many 
terms which we had been formerly content 
to believe owed their origin to the barba- 
rian languages of the northern nations, 
or passed over at least as unconnected 
with our knowledge of Latin, we now 
find easily derivable from the latter. 
There is also as much utility as novelty 
in the system of « derivation by analogy,” 
which engages a great part of the atten- 
tion of the able author. He has him- 


self confessed his debt for the suggestion 
of his plan, partly to that most interesting 
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work, the “ Diversions of Purley,” and 
partly to the learned Menage ; and it is but 
little to say, that he has enlarged upon 
their principles so fully and successfully, 
that no part of the credit he deserves is 
sacrificed by that confession. He has 
also introduced much of the best opinions 
of Tooke, Johnson, and others, and if 
ever he ventures to differ from these im- 
portant authorities, the candid critic will 
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not, nevertheless, be inclined to consider 
his own ingenious decision either as intru- 
sive or presumptuous. On the whole, 
his “new plan” will amply repay the 
study of all whose interest is engaged in 
the great object of its considerations, and 
we have just reason to be proud of its 
emanation from our own University and 
press. 


ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


A meeting of the above Society was 
held at their house, Kildare-street, on 
Thursday, February 6th, 1834, Joun 
Boyp, Esq. V.P. in the Chair; Isaac 
We Lp, Esq. Secretary. 

Mr. Bryan presented the following 
report from the joint Committees of Mine- 
ralogy and the selected committee : 

«“ The Committee of Mineralogy and 
the selected committee, to whom it was 
referred to re-consider the report which 
they presented to the Society on the 23d 
January last, beg leave to state that they 
have found the evidence which had been 
laid before them, relative to the qualifi- 
cations of one of the candidates, to have 
been, in some particulars, erroneous ; and 
therefore they conceive it to be only a 
matter of justice to add the name of 
Mr. G. B. Sowerby to those whom they 
have already pointed out in their former 
Teport, as coming amongst those whose 
testimonials appeared to be of the most 
satisfactory nature. But the committees, 
after mature deliberation, perceive no 
grounds for altering the opinion they 
have already expressed in favour of the 
superior attainments and qualifications of 
Doctor Scouler of Glasgow. 

«« R. B. Bryan, Chairman.” 

Resolved—That this report do lie on 
the table. 

Reap—The notice of motion on 
Thursday last, for the postponement of 
the election of a Professor of Minea- 
ralogy, &e. 

Resolved—That the election of a 
Professor of Mineralogy and Geology be 
postponed to Thursday next, the 13th 
inst. and that the names of the candidates 
for that professorship be inserted in the 
minutes, 


The committee of Agriculture have to 
make the following report to the Society : 

«« Amongst the premiums for purposes 
of general utility, held out by the Society 
in the three last years, is one offering the 
Gold Medal for “ the best and most 
approved Essay on the management of 
landed property in Ireland, the consoli- 
dation of farms, and the expediency of 
maintaining in Ireland a mixed system of 
plough and spade husbandry.” In the 
two former years no claimant appeared : 
in the latter year, one Essay, signed 
«« Anonymous” (the writer’s name being 
contained in a sealed note) has been 
received, which the members of the com- 
mittee have read with considerable satis- 
faction, and which they are of opinion is 
entitled to every publicity the Society 
can give to it, being calculated to promote 
useful knowledge, and establish just 
principles on this interesting and impor- 
tant subject, as well as to the honorary 
premium offered by the Society; they 
therefore recommend that it be printed as 
an Appendix to the Proceedings. 

« The committee take this opportunity 
of recommending that the Professors of 
Chemistry and Botany be requested to 
prepare a short course of practical 
lectures on the sciences of their respective 
departments, as connected with agricul- 
ture, to be delivered at the period of the 
cattle shew in April; each professor to 
deliver five lectures on alternate days, 
and to prepare a prospectus of such for 
publication. 

« James Narer, Chairman.” 

Mr. Foot presented the following report 
from the Committee of Botany : 

“ The Committee of Botany have to 
report, that they received a memorial 
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from John White, under gardener, pray- 
ing the usual remuneration of £10 for 
providing plants for the professor’s lec- 
tures in the preceding year, as well as 
for painting and lettering the labels in 
the garden, whereby a considerable saving 
has been effected; that the committee 
referred this memorial to the Professor, 
Dr. Litton, who has confirmed the 
memorialist’s statement in both parti- 
culars, and expressed himself satisfied with 
the manner in which he executed those 
duties, which may be considered extra 
duties, and recommends the prayer of 
Mr. White to the favourable consideration 
of the committee, and of the Society at 
large. The committee concur in such 
recommendation. 
« Rosert Suaw, Chairman.” 

Mr. John Duffy, jun. presented the 
following report from the joint com- 
mittees of Natural Philosophy and the 
selected committee : 

«“ The Committee of Natural Philoso- 
phy, jointly with the Selected Committee, 
have to report, in obedience to the So- 
ciety’s reference of Thursday last, that 
they have carefully investigated the claims 
and testimonials of the several Candidates 
for the Lectureship of Natural Philoso- 
phy, and they are of opinion that those 
of Mr. Edward Bell Stephens, and of 
Mr. Robert J. Kane, are highly respec- 
table ; that those brought forward by Mr. 
Kane are certainly from individuals better 
known in the scientific world: that both 
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these gentlemen have asked permission 
to deliver such a course of probationary 
Lectures as the Society may please to 
point out, and those Committees recom- 
mend to the Society, that they be per- 
mitted hccordingly. 
« Joun Durry, Jun. Chairman.” 
Reap—A letter from Mr. H. I. 
Domis, from the island of Java, announc- 
ing a donation to the Society of two 
stone figures, one of the Brama, and one 
of the Genesa, taken from a Hindoo 
Temple, in the Sourabaya district, in the 
island of Java, supposed to be of the 
year 800, confined to the care of I, 
M‘Ternan, Esq. surgeon in the British 
navy ; also a letter from Mr. M‘Ternan, 
announcing their arrival with him in 
England, and that he has deposited them 
in the Custom-house at Portsmouth. 
OrverED—That the thanks of the So- 
ciety be presented to the donor, and also 
to Mr. M‘Ternan, for his kindness and 
trouble in taking charge of these figures ; 
that the secretary be requested to make 
the usual application to the treasury, to 
cause these statutes to be delivered to the 
order of the Society, free of duty, from 
Java, and that the necessary steps be 
taken to have them brought to Dublin. 





By a resolution, of the Society the 
editors of the new “ Irish Farmer’s Jour- 
nal” have received permission to state 
that it is’ under the patronage of the 
Society. 








